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INTRODUGTOBY NOTE 

Thb biographical sketoh whieli iatroduoes 
this Yolome was in its original form an address 
by Mr. Emerson at the funeral ol Mr. Thoieau. 
He eacpanded it for use in The Atlantie 
Monthly^ August^ 1862, and it has until now 
done smnriee in tiie volume Mxyrmons^ the first 
ooUeetion of Thoreau's papers viuoh was pub* 
Usbed after bis death. 

The cont^its of Mocursion^ in the present 
(Eyries represented the fugitive papers by Tho? 
reau upon subjects with which he is most id^i* 
tified» aspects of nature, especially seen in lon- 
ger or shorter journeys. The papers here 
grouped under tiie title Jdi8cdlanie$ are tiie 
product of the somewhat lesa lODiown Thoreau, 
tiie student of human life, of literature and 
religion, Aough the reader may easily have dis- 
covered both sides of his nature in A Weekf 
which blends observation and reflection, and is 
s traQ3cript from a diary which records the 
march of the ^^daughters of Time," as 

■^ To efteh they off er gift! after kls wUI, 
BraSfd. ViiMwiAma BtaiSk MMJ akv thst lw>1«la tliem ■IL'* 
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The Beveral papers are arranged substantially 
in the order of their first appearance. One 
only, heretofore printed among Thoreau^s writ- 
ings, is omitted, for Prayers as Mr. Edward 
W. Emerson shows,^ was written by Mr. R. 
W. Emerson, and published by him in ITie 
Dial. The verses included in it were alone by 
Thoreau. 

The earliest production of Thoreau which has 
found its way into print appears to be an essay, 
dated July, 1840, and headed The Service; 
Qualities of the Secruit. Mr. Sanborn, who 
read extracts from this essay before the Con* 
cord Summer School of Philosophy in 1882, 
states that it probably was the one offered to 
The Dial which Miss Margaret Fuller rejected, 
accompanying her rejection with criticism, as 
narrated by Mr. Sanborn in his Thoreau. 
These extracts are reprinted here from Concord 
Lectures in Philosophy^ published by Moses 
King, Cambridge, Mass. 

Paradise (to he) Regained was in the form 
of a review of a book by J. A. Etzler, and was 
published in The Democratic JSeview^ New 
York, for November, 1848. It was written 
during Thoreau^s short residence in Staten 
Island. 

Herald of Freedom was printed in Hie Dialf 

^ Emerwn in Concord^ p. 183. 
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April, 1844, as a oommendatory notice of the 
anti-slavery paper of that name conducted by 
the fearless Nathaniel P. Kogers. 

Wendell JPhillipa before the Concord £y- 
ceum was a letter addressed to Mr. Garrison, 
the editor of The Liberator^ and published in 
that journal, March 28, 1845. 

ITiomas Carlyle and hia Works was printed 
first in Graham^ s Magazme^ March and April, 
1847. It was written during Thoreau's stay at 
Walden. The history of his adventure in get* 
ting the article published is amusingly told in 
the letters written by his faithful friend Horace 
Greeley, who acted as his intermediary. The 
letters will be found in Mr. Sanborn's OThoreau^ 
pp. 219-224. 

CivU Disobedience^ under the title Resistance 
to Civil Government, was printed in 1849 in 
the first number of Esthetic Papers^ edited by 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody. 

Slavery in Massachusetts was an address, 
delivered at the Anti-slavery Convention at 
Framingham, Massachusetts, July 4, 1854, and 
was printed in 2%6 Liberator for July 21 of 
the same year. 

A Phafor Captain John Brown was read 
before the citizens of Concord, Massachusetts, 
October 80, 1859. It was taken from his diary 
written during the eventful period of Brown's 
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eacpedition*^ When Captaiii Bisovn lay in 
prison, Thoreau did not wait for a public meet* 
iag, but went about ainong his neighbors, sum- 
moning them to come together to hear what he 
had to say. The Last Days of John Brown 
was read for the author at North Elba, July 4, 
1860, and was printed in The Liberator on the 
27th of the same month. After the Death of 
John Brown contains the remarks made at Con- 
cord by Thoreau on the day of the execution. 
This and A Plea for Captain John Brown were 
printed in James Kedpath's JSbAoa^ of Harper' % 
Ferry (Boston, 1860). 

Life without Principle is a posthumous paper 
first published in ITie Atlantic MontMyj Octo* 
ber, 1863. 

The Dial published besides various original 
papers by Thoreau compilations made by him 
from ancient writings, translations, and poems. 
The compiliations, representing his taste and 
judgment only, are not here preserved, but his 
tranalatioDa of the Prometheua Bound and of 
some of the verses of Pindar, published origi- 
nally in 1843 and 1844, are given. His trans- 
lations from Anacreon are included in A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack JSivera* In 
that volume also and in Walden are imbedded 
many of Thoreau's poems, and it has not been 
found expedient to reproduce them in a oollec- 
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tion here, bat to gather the few, already printed 
in The Dial and by Mr. Sanborn in The Critic^ 
which are not found in other vohimes in this 
series. 

The General Index covers the contents of the 
ten Yolumes, and has been prepared for this edi- 
tion. 

The portrait of Thoreau prefixed to this vol- 
ume is from an ambrolype taken in 1861 at New 
Bedford. Mr. Bicketson, for whom the picture 
was made, writes: ^^His health was then failing, 
— he had a racking cough, — but his face, ex- 
cept a shade of sadness in the eyes, did not 
show it." He quotes from a letter of Miss 
Sophia Thoreau these words: ^^I discover a 
slight shade about the eyes, expressive of weari- 
ness; but a stranger might not observe it. I 
am very glad to possess a picture of so late a 
date. The crayon, drawn eight years ago next 
summer \i. e., in 1854], we considered good; it 
betrays the poet. Mr. Channing, Mr. Emer- 
son, Mr. Alcott, and many other friends who 
have looked at the ambrotype, express much 
satisfaction." 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

BY R. W. EMERSON 

Henbt David Thobeau was the last male 
descendant of a French ancestor who came to 
this country from the Isle of Guernsey. His 
character exhibited occasional traits drawn from 
this blood in singular combination with a very 
strong Saxon genius. 

He was bom in Concord, Massachusetts, on 
the 12th of July, 1817. He was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1837, but without any liter- 
ary distinction. An iconoclast in literature, he 
seldom thanked colleges for their service to him, 
holding them in smaU esteem, whikt yet his 
debt to them was important. After leaving the 
University, he joined his brother in teaching a 
private school, which he soon renounced. His 
father was a manufacturer of lead-pencils, and 
Henry applied himself for a time to this craft, 
believing he could make a better pencil than was 
then in use. After completing his experiments, 
he exhibited his work to chemists and artists in 
Boston, and having obtained their certificates 
to its excellence and to its equality with the 
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best London manufacture, lie returned home 
contented. His friends congratulated Idm that 
he had now opened his way to fortune. But he 
replied^ that he should nevef makd another pen- 
cil. ^^Whj should I? I would not do again 
what I have done once.'^ He resumed his end- 
less walks and miscellaneous studies, making 
every day some new acquaintance with Nature, 
though as yet never speaking of zoology or bot- 
any, since, though very studious of natural 
facts, he was incurious of technical and textual 
science. 

At this time, a strong, healthy youth, fresh 
from college, whilst all his companions wei'e 
choosing their profession, or eager to begin 
some lucrative employment, it was inevitable 
that his thoughts should be exercised on the 
same question, and it required rare decision to 
refuse all the accustomed paths, and keep his 
solitary freedom at the cost of disappointing the 
natural expectations of his family and friends: 
all the more diCBcult that he had a perfect 
probity, was exact in securing Us own indepen- 
dence, and in holding every man to the like 
duty. But Thoreau never faltered. He ¥^as a 
bom protestant. He declined to give up his 
large ambition of knowledge and action for any 
narrow craft or profession, aiming at a much 
more comprehtesive calling, the art of living 
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well. If he slighted and defied the opinions of 
others, it was only that he was more intent to 
reconcile his practice with his own belief. 
Never idle or self oindulgent, he preferred, when 
he wanted money, earning it by some piece of 
manual labor agreeable to him, as building a 
boat or a fence, planting, grafting, surveying, 
or other short work, to any long engagements. 
With his hardy habits and few wants, his skill 
in wood-craft, and his powerful arithmetic, he 
was very competent to live in any part of the 
world. It would cost him less time to supply his 
wants than another. He was therefore secure 
of his leisure. 

A natural skill for mensuration, growing out 
of his mathematical knowledge and his habit 
of ascertaining the measures and distances of 
objects which interested him, the size of trees, 
the depth and extent of ponds and rivers, the 
height of mountains, and the air-line distance 
of his fo.vorite summits, — this, and his intimate 
knowledge of the territory about Concord, made 
him drift into the profession of land-surveyor. 
It had the advantage for him that it led him 
continually into new and secluded grounds, and 
helped his studies of Nature. His accuraqr 
and skill in this work were readily appreciated, 
and he found all the employment he wanted. * 

He oould easily solve the problems of the 
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sarveyor, but lie was daily beset with gravev 
questions, which he manfully confronted. Ha 
interrogated every custom, and wished to settle 
all his practice on an ideal foimdation. He was 
a protestant a Voutrance^ and few lives con- 
tain so many renunciations. He was bred to 
no profession; he never married; he lived 
alone; he never went to church; he never voted; 
he refused to pay a tax to the State; he ate no 
flesh, he drank no wine, he never knew the use 
of tobacco; and, though a naturalist, he used 
neither trap nor gun. He chose, wisely, no 
doubt, for himself, to be the bachelor of thought 
and Nature. He had no talent for wealth, and 
knew how to be poor without the least hint of 
squalor or inelegance. Perhaps he fell into his 
way of living without forecasting it much, but 
approved it with later wisdom. ^^I am often 
reminded," he wrote in his journal, ''that, if I 
had bestowed on me the wealth of Croesus, my 
aims must be still the same, and my means 
essentially the same.'* He had no temptations 
to fight against, — no appetites, no passions, 
no taste for elegant trifles. A fine house, 
dress, the manners and talk of highly cultiv&ced 
people were aU thrown awaj on iL: He much 
preferred a good Indian, and considered these 
refinements as impediments to conversation, 
wishing to meet his companion on the simplest 
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leims. He declined invitations to dinner-par- 
ties, because there each was in every one's way, 
and he could not meet the individuals to any 
purpose. ^^They make their pride/' he said, 
^^in making their dinner cost much; I make my 
pride in making my diimer cost little." When 
asked at table what dish he preferred, he an- 
swered, ^*The nearest." He did not like the 
taste of wine, and never had a vice in his life. 
He said, ^'I have a faint recollection of plea- 
•ore derived from smoking dried lUy-stems, be- 
fore I was a man. I had commonly a supply 
of these. I have never smoked anything more 
noxious." 

He chose tole rich by making his wants few, 

he used the railroad only to get over so much 
country as was unimportant to the present pur- 
pose, walking hundreds of miles, avoiding tav- 
ems, buying a lodging in farmers' and fisher- 
men's houses, as cheaper, and more agreeable 
to him, and because there he could better find 
the men and the information he wanted. 

There was somewhat military in his nature 
not to be subdued, always manly and able, but 
rarely tender, as if he did not feel himself 
except in opposition. He wanted a fallacy to 
expose, a blunder to pillory, I may say required 
• little sense of viotoiy, a roll of the drum, to 
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call his powers into full exercise. It cost bint 
nothing to say No; indeed, he found it much 
easier than to say Yes, It seemed as if his first 
instinct on hearing a proposition was to contro« 
vert it, so impatient was he of the limitations 
of our dafly thought. This habit, of course, is 
a littie chilling to the social affections; and 
though the companion would in the end acquit 
him of any malice or untruth, yet it mars con* 
versation. Hence, no equal, companion stood 
in affectionate relations with one so pure and 
guileless. ^^I love Henry," said one of his 
friends, *^but I cannot like him; and as for 
taking his arm, I should as soon think of taking 
the arm of an elm-tree." 

Yet, hermit and stoic as he was, he was 
really fond of sympathy, and threw himself 
heartily and childlike into the company of 
young people whom he loved, and whom he de« 
lighted to entertain, as he only could, with the 
varied and endless anecdotes of his experiences 
by field and river. And he was always ready 
to lead a huckleberry party or a search for 
chestnuts or grapes. Talking, one day, of a 
public discourse, Henry remarked, that what- 
ever succeeded with the audience was bad. I 
said, ^*Who would not like to write sometiiing 
which all can read, like ^Robinson Crusoe'? 
and who does not see with regret that his page 
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b not solid with a right materialistio treatment^ 
which delights everybody?" Henry objected, 
of course, and vaunted the better lectures which 
reached only a few persons. But, at supper, a 
young girl, understanding that he was to lecture 
at the Lyceum, sharply asked him, ^^ whether 
his lecture would be a nice, interesting story, 
such as she wished to hear, or whether it was 
one of those old philosophical things tiiat she 
did not care about." Henry turned to her, and 
bethought himself, and, I saw, waa trying to 
believe that he had matter that might fit her 
and her brother, who were to sit up and go to 
the lecture, if it was a good one for them. 

He was a speaker and actor of the truth, -— 
bom such,— and was ever running into dra- 
matic situations from this cause. In any cir- 
cumstance, it interested all bystanders to know 
what part Henry would take, and what he 
would say; and he did not disappoint expecta* 
tion, but used an original judgment on each 
emergenqr. In 1845 he built himself a small 
framed house on the shores of Walden Pond, 
and lived there two years alone, a life of labor 
and study. This action was quite native and 
fit for him. No one who knew him would tax 
him with affectation. He was more unlike his 
neighbors in his thought than in his action. 
As soon as ne had exhausted the advantages oi 
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diat solitude, he abandoned it* In 1847, not 
approving some uses to which the public ex- 
penditure was applied, he refused to pay his 
town tax, and was put in jail. A friend paid 
the tax for him, and he was released. The like 
annoyance was threatened the next year. But, 
as his friends paid the tax, notwithstanding his 
protest, I believe he ceased to resist. No oppo- 
sition or ridicule had any weight with him. He 
coldly and fully stated his opinion without 
affecting to believe that it was the opinion of 
the company. It was of no consequence if 
every one present held the opposite opinion. 
On one occasion he went to the University 
Library to procure some books. The librarian 
refused to lend them. Mr. Thoreau repaired 
to the President, who stated to him the rules 
and usages, which permitted the loan of books 
to resident graduates, to clergymen who were 
alumni, and to some others resident within a 
oirde of ten miles' radius from the College. 
Mr. Thoreau explained to the President that 
the railroad had destroyed the old scale of dis- 
tances, — that the library was useless, yes, and 
President and College useless, on the terms of 
his rules, — that the one benefit he owed to the 
College was its library, — l^at, at this moment, 
not only his want of books was imperative, but 
he wanted a large number of books, and assured 
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him tliat he, Thoreau, and not the librarian, 
was the proper custodian of these. In short, 
the President found the petitioner so formida- 
ble, and the rules getting to look so ridiculous, 
that he ended by giving him a privilege which 
in his hands proved unlimited thereafter. 

No truer American existed than Thoreau. 
His preference of his country and condition 
was genuine, and his aversation from English 
and European manners and tastes almost reached 
contempt. He listened impatiently to news or ion* 
mots gleaned from Loudon circles; and though 
he tried to be civil, these anecdotes fatigued 
him. The men were all imitating each other, 
and on a small mould. Why can they not 
live as far apart as possible, and each be a 
man by himself? What he sought was the 
most energetic nature; and he wished to go to 
Oregon, not to London. ^^In eveiy part of 
Gbeat Britain,*' he wrote in his diary, '^are dis" 
covered traces of the Bomans, their funereal 
urns, their camps, their roads, their dwellings. 
But New England, at least, is not based on any 
Boman ruins. We have not to lay the founda- 
tions of our houses on the ashes of a former 
civilization." 

But, idealist as he was, standing for abolition 
of slavery, abolition of tariffs,. almost for abo- 
lition of government, it is needless to say he 
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found himself not only unrepresented in actual 

politics, but almost equally opposed to every 

class of reformers. Yet he paid the tribute of 

his uniform respect to the Anti-Slavery Party. 

One man, whose personal acquaintance he had 

formed, he honored with exceptional regard. 

Before the first friendly word had been spoken 

for Captain John Brown, after the arrest, he 

sent notices to most houses in Concord, that he 

would speak in a public hall on the condition 

and character of John Brown, on Sunday even« 

ing, and invited all people to come. The Be« ^ 

publican Committee, the Abolitionist Commit- 1 

tee, sent him word that it was premature and ^'* 

not advisable. He replied, ^'I did not send 

to you for advice, but to announce that I am 

to speak." The hall was filled at an early hour 

by people of all parties, and his earnest eulogy 

of the hero was heard by all respectfully, by 

many with a sympathy that surprised them- 

selves. 

It was said of Plotinus that he was ashamed 
of his body, and 't is very likely he had good 
reason for it, — that his body was a bad ser- 
vant, and he had not skill in dealing with the 
material world, as happens often to men of 
abstract intellect. But Mr. Thoreau was 
equipped with a most adapted and serviceable 
body. He was ^ short stature, firmly built, 
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of light complexion, with strong, serioas blue 
eyes, and a grave aQ>ect, — his face covered in 
the late years with a becoming beard. His 
senses were acute, his frame well-knit and 
hardy, his hands strong and skillful in the use 
of tools. And there was a wonderful fitness of 
body and mind. Ha could pace sixteen rods 
more accurately than another man could mea« 
sure them with rod and diain. He could find 
his path in the woods at night, he said, better 
by his feet than his eyes. He could estimate 
the measure of a tree very well by his eyes; he 
could estimate the weight of a calf or a pig, like 
a dealer. From a box containing a bushel or 
more of loose pencils, he could take up with his 
hands fast enough just a dozen pencils at every 
grasp. He was a good swimmer, runner, 
skater, boatman, and would probably outwalk 
most coimtrymen in a day's journey. And the 
relation of body to mind was still finer than we 
have indicated. He said he wanted every 
stride his legs made. The length of lus walk 
uniformly made the length of his writing. If 
shut up in the house, he did not write at all. 

He had a strong common sense, like that 
which Bose Flammock, the weaver's daughter, 
in Scott's romance, commends in her father, as 
resembling a yardstick which, whilst it measures 
dowlas and diaper, can equalty well measure 
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tapestry and doth of gold. He had ahr^fs % 
new resource. When I was plan ring forest- 
trees, and had procured haU a peek of acorns, 
he said that only a small portkm of Aem would 
be sound, and proceeded to examine them, and 
select the sound ones. But finding this took 
time, he said, ^I think, if you put them all into 
water, the good ones will sink; " which experi- 
ment we tried with snocess. He could plan a 
gard^i, or a house, or a bam; would have been 
oompetent to lead a ^^Facific Exploring Expedi- 
tion; " could give judicious counsel in the grav- 
est private or pubUo affairs. 

He lived for the day, not cumbered and mor- 
tified by his memory. If he brought you yes- 
terday a new proposition, he would bring you 
to-day another not less revolutionary. A very 
industrious man, and setting, like all highly 
organized men, a high value on his time, he 
aeemed U>e only man of leisure in town, always 
ready for any excursion that promised well, or 
for conversation prolonged into late hours. 
His trenchant sense was never stopped by his 
rules of daily prudence, but was always up to 
the new occasion. He liked and used the sim- 
plest food, yet, when some one urged a vegeta- 
ble diet, Thoreau thought all diets a very small 
matter, saying that ^Hhe man who shoots the 
buffalo lives better than the man who boards 
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at the Graham House." He said, ^*You can 
sleep near the railroad, and never be disturbed: 
Nature knows very well what sounds are worth 
attending to, and has made up her mind not to 
hear the railroad-whistle. But things respect 
the devout mind, and a mental ecstasy Was 
never interrupted.*' He noted what repeatedly 
befell him, that, after receiving from a distance 
a rare plant, he would presently find the same 
in his own haunts. And those pieces of luck 
which happen only to good players happened to 
him. One day, walking with a stranger, who 
inquired where Indian arrow-heads could be 
found, he replied, ^^ Everywhere," and, stoop- 
ing forward, picked one on the instant from the 
ground. At Mount Washington, in Tucker- 
man's Ravine^ Thoreau had a bad fall, and 
sprained his foot. As he was in the act of get- 
ting up from his fall, he saw for the first time 
the leaves of the Arnica nuMis. 

His robust common sense, armed with stout 
hands, keen perceptions, and strong will, can- 
not yet account for the superiority which shone 
in his simple and hidden life. I must add the 
cardinal fact, that there was an excellent wis- 
dom in him, proper to a rare class of men, 
which showed him the material world as a means 
and symbol. This discovery, which sometimes 
yields to poets a certain casual and interrupted 
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flenring for the omament of their writingi 
WB0 in him an unsleeping insight; and whatever 
faults or obstmctions of temperament might 
clood it, he was not disobedient to the hea- 
venly vision. In his youth, he said, one day, 
^Tli^ other world is all my art: my pencils will 
draw no other; my ]aek*knife will cut nothing 
else; I do not use it as a means/* This was 
the muse and genius that ruled his opinions, 
oonversation, studies, work, and course of life. 
This made him a searching judge of men. At 
first glance he measured his companion, and, 
though insensible to some fine traits of culture, 
could very well report his weight and calibre. 
And this made the impression of genius which 
his conversation often gave. 

He understood the matter in hand at a 
glance, and saw the limitations and poverty of 
those he talked with, so that nothing seemed 
concealed from such terrible eyes. I have 
repeatedly known young men of sensibility con« 
verted in a moment to the belief that this was 
the man they were in search of, the man of 
men, who could tell them all they should do. 
His own dealing with them was never affec- 
tionate, but superior, didactic, — scorning thei 
petty ways, — very slowly conceding, or not 
conceding at all, the promise of his society at 

houses, or even at his own. ^ Would he 
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not walk with them?'* ^^He did not know. 
There was nothing so important to him as his 
walk; he had no walks to throw away on com- 
pany/' Visits were offered him from respect*' 
ful parties, but he declined them. Admiring 
friends offered to carry him at their own cost to 
the Yellow-Stone Biver, — to the West Indies, 
— to South America. But though nothing 
oould be more grave or considered than his 
refusals, they remind one in quite new relations 
of l^t fop BrummeFs reply to the gentleman 
who offered him his carriage in a shower, ^^But 
where will you ride, then?" — and what accus- 
ing silences, and what searching and irresistible 
speeches, battering down all defenses, his com* 
panions can remember I 

Mr. Thoreau dedicated his genius with such 
entire lore to the fields, hills, and waters of his 
native town, that he made them known and in- 
teresting to all reading Americans, and to peo* 
pie over the sea. The river on whose banks he 
was bom and died he knew from its springs to 
its confluence with the Merrimack. He had 
made summer and winter observations on it 
for many years, and at every hour of the day 
and the night. The result of the recent sur- 
vey of the Water Commissioners appointed by 
the State of Massachusetts he had reached, by 
his private experiments, several years earlier. 
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Every fact which occurs in the bed, on the 
banks, or in the air over it; the fishes, and 
their spawning and nests, their manners, their 
food; the shad-flies which fill the air on a cer* 
tain evening once a year, and which are snapped 
a;t by the fishes so ravenously that many of 
these die of repletion; the conical heaps of 
small stones on the river-shallows, one of which 
heaps will sometimes overfill a cart, — these 
heaps the huge nests of small fishes; the birds 
which frequent the stream, heron, duck, shel- 
drake, loon, osprey; the snake, musk-rat, ot* 
ter, woodchuck, and fox, on the banks; the tur- 
tle, frog, hyla, and cricket, which make the 
banks vocal, — were all known to him, and, as 
it were, townsmen and fellow-creatures; so that 
he felt an absurdity or violence in any narrative 
of one of these by itself apart, and still more of 
its dimensions on an inch-rule, or in the exhibi- 
tion of its skeleton, or the specimen of a squir- 
rel or a bird in brandy. He liked to speak of 
the manners of the river, as itself a lawful 
creature, yet with exactness, and always to an 
observed fact. As he knew the river, so the 
ponds in this regicm. 

One of the weapons he used, more important 
than microscope or alcohol-receiver to other in- 
vestigators, was a whim which grew on him by 
indulgence, yet appeared in gravest statementt 
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namely, of extolling his own town and neigh** 
borhOod as the most favored centre for natiural 
observation. He remarked that the Flora ot 
Massachusetts embraced almost all the impor- 
tant plants of America, — most of the oaks, 
most of the willows, the best pines, the ash, 
the maple, the beech, the nuts. He returned 
Kane's ^^ Arctic Voyage " to a friend of whom 
he had borrowed it, with the remark, that 
^^most of the phenomena noted might be ob- 
served in Concord." He seemed a little envi- 
ous of the Pole, for the coincident sunrise and 
sunset, or five minutes' day after six months : a 
splendid fact, which Annursnuc had never 
afforded him. He found red snow in one of 
his walks, and told me that he expected to find 
yet the Victoria regia in Concord. He was the 
attorney of the indigenous plants, and owned 
to a preference of the weeds to the imported 
plants, as of the Indian to the civilized man, — 
and noticed, with pleasure, that the willow bean- 
poles of his neighbor had grown more than his 
beans. ^^See these weeds," he said, ^^ which 
hare been hoed at by a miUion farmers aU 
spring and summer, and yet have prevailed, 
and just now come out triumphant over all 
lanes, pastures, fields, and gardens, such is 
their vigor. We have insulted them with low 
names, too, — as Pigweed, Wormwood, Chick 
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weed, Shad-Blossom." He says, ^'They Iiaye 
brave names, too, — Ambrosia, SteUaria, Ame- 
lanchier, Amaranth, etc." 

I think his fancy for referring everything to 
the meridian of Concord did not grow out of 
any ignorance or depreciation of other longi- 
tudes or latitudes, but was rather a playful 
expression of his conviction of the indijfferency 
of all places, and that the best place for each is 
where he stands. He expressed it once in this 
wise: ^^I think nothing is to be hoped from 
you, if this bit of mould under your feet is not 
sweeter to you to eat than any other in this 
world, or in any world." 

The other weapon with which he conquered 
all obstacles in science was patience. He knew 
how to sit immovable, a part of the rock he 
rested on, until the bird, the reptile, the fish, 
which had retired from him, should come back, 
and resume its habits, nay, moved by curiosity, 
should come to him and watch him. 

It was a pleasure and a privilege to walk with 
him. He knew the country like a fox or a 
bird, and passed through it as freely by paths 
of his own. He knew every track in the snow 
or on the ground, and what creature had taken 
this path before him. One must submit ab« 
jectly to such a guide, and the reward was 
great. Under his .arm he carried an old musio« 
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book to press plants; in his pocket, bis diary 
and pencil, a spy-glass for birds, microscope, 
jack-knife, and twine. He wore straw hat, 
stout shoes, strong gray trousers to brave shrub- 
oaks and smilax, and to climb a tree for a 
hawk's or a squirrel's nest. He waded into 
the pool for the water-plants, and his strong 
legs were no insignificant part of his armor. 
On the day I speak of he looked for the Meny- 
anihes, detected it across the wide pool, and, 
on examination of the florets, decided that it 
had been in flower five days. He drew out of 
his breast-pocket his diary, and read the names 
of all the plants l^t should bloom on this day, 
whereof he kept account as a banker when his 
notes fall due. The Cypripedium not due till 
to-morrow. He thought, that, if waked up 
from a trance, in this swamp, he could tell by 
the plants what time of the year it was within 
two days. The redstart was flying about, and 
presently the fine grosbeaks, whose brilliant 
scarlet makes the rash gazer wipe his eye, and 
whose fine clear note Thoreau compared to tiiat 
of a tana«er which has got rid of its hoarseness. 
Presently he heard a note which he called that 
of the night-warbler, a bird he had never iden- 
tified, had been in search of twelve years, which 
always, when he saw it, was in the act of div- 
ing down into a tree or bush, and which it was 
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Tain to seek; the only bird that sings indiffer- 
ently by night and by day. I told him he must 
beware of finding and booking it, kst life should 
have nothing more to show him. He said, 
*' What you seek in vain for, half your life, one 
day you come full upon, all the family at din- 
ner. You seek it like a dream, and as soon as 
yon find it you become its prey." 

His interest in the flower or the bird lay very 
deep in his mind, was connected with Nature, 
— and the meaning of Nature was never at- 
tempted to be defined by him. He would not 
offer a memoir of his observations to the Nat- 
ural History Society. "Why should I? To 
detach the description from its connections in 
my mind would make it no longer true or valu- 
able to me; and they do not wish what belongs 
to it." His power of observation seemed to 
indicate additional senses. He saw as with 
microscope, heard as with ear-trumpet, and his 
memory was a photographic regbter of all he 
saw and heard. And yet none knew better than 
he that it is not the fact that imports, but the 
impression or effect of the fact on your mind. 

the order and beauty of the whole. 

Hi. d«»mu..ti^ on N.W Hi«», ™ 
orgamc. He confessed that he sometimes felt 
like a hound or a panther, and, if bom among 
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Indians, would have been a fell hunter. But, 
reatrained by his Massachusetts culture, he 
played out the game in this mild form of botan j 
and ichthyology. His intimacy with animals 
suggested what Thomas Fuller records of But- 
ler the apiologist, that ^^ either he had told the 
bees things or the bees had told him." Snakes 
coiled roimd his leg, the fishes swam into his 
hand, and he took them out of the water; he 
pulled the woodchuck out of its hole by the tail, 
and took the foxes under his protection from the 
hunters. Our naturalist had perfect magnanim- 
ity; he had no secrets: he would carry you 
to the heron's haunt, or even to his most prized 
botanical swamp, — possibly knowing that you 
could never find it again, yet willing to take his 
risks. 

No college ever offered him a diploma, or a 
professor's chair; no academy made him its 
corresponding secretary, its discoverer, or even 
its member. Perhaps these learned bodies 
feared the satire of his presence. Yet so much 
knowledge of Nature's secret and genius few 
others possessed, none in a more large and re- 
ligious synthesis. For not a particle of respect 
had he to the opinions of any man or body of 
men, but homage solely to the truth itself; and 
as he discovered everywhere among doctors 
same leaning of courtesy, it discredited them. 
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He gtem to be revered and admired by bis 
townsmen, who bad at first known him only aa 
an oddity. The farmers who employed him as 
a surveyor soon discovered his rare aooniaoy 
and skill, his knowledge of their lands, of 
trees, of birds, of Indian remains, and the like, 
which enabled him to tell every farmer more 
than he knew before of his own farm; so that 
he began to feel as if Mr. Thoreau had better 
rights in his knd than he. They felt, too, the 
superiority of character which addressed all 
men with a native authority. 

Indian relics abound in Concord, — arrow- 
beads, stone chisels, pestles, and fragments of 
pottery; and on the river*bank, large heaps of 
dam-diells and ashes mark spots which the 
savages frequented. These, and every circum- 
stance touching the Indian, were important in 
his eyes. His visits to Maine were chiefly for 
love of the Indian. He had the satisfaction of 
seeing the manufacture of the bark-canoe, as 
well as of trying his hand in its management 
on the rapids. He was inquisitive about the 
making of the stone arrow-head, and in his last 
days charged a youth setting out for the Bocky 
Mountains to find an Indian who could tell him 
that: ^^It was well worth a visit to CaUfomia 
to learn it." Occasionally, a small pajrty of 
Penobscot Indians would visit Concord, and 
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pitch tbeir tents for a few weeks in summer on 
the river-bank. He failed not to make acquain" 
tance with the best of them; though he well 
knew that asking questions of Indians is like 
catechising beavers and rabbits. In his last 
visit to Maine he had great satisfaction from 
Joseph Polis, an intelligent Indian of Oldtown, 
who was his guide for some weeks. 

He was equally interested in every natural 
fact. The depth of his perception found like- 
ness of law throughout Nature, and I know 
not any genius who so swiftly inferred universal 
law from the single fact. He was no pedant 
of a department. His eye was open to beauty, 
and his ear to music. He found these, not in 
rare conditions, but wheresoever he went. He 
thought the best of music was in single strains; 
and he found poetic suggestion in the humming 
of the telegraph-wire. 

His poetry might be bad or good; he no 
doubt wanted a lyric facility and technical skill; 
but he had the source of poetzy in his spiritual 
perception. He was a good reader and critic, 
and his judgment on poetzy was to the ground 
of it. He could not be deceived as to the pres«* 
ence or absence of the poetic element in any 
composition, and his thirst for this made him 
negligent and perhaps scornful of superficial 
graces. He would pass by many delicate 
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rhyihiiui, bat lie would have deteetod eyery lire 
atanza or line in a volume, and knew very well 
where to find an equal poetic charm in prose. 
He was so enamored of the spiritual beauty that 
he held all actual written poems in very light 
esteem in the comparison. He admired ^schy- 
Itts and Pindar; but, when some one was com- 
mending them, he said that ^^^schylus and the 
Greeks, in describing Apollo and Orpheus, had 
given no song, or no good one. They ought 
not to have moved trees, but to have chanted to 
the gods such a hjrmn as would have sung all 
their old ideas out of their heads, and new ones 
in.*' His own verses are often rude and defec* 
tive. The gold does not yet run pure, is drossy 
and crude. The thyme and marjoram are not 
yet honey. But if he want lyric fineness and 
technical merits, if he have not the poetic tem- 
perament, he never lacks the causal thought, 
showing that his genius was better than his 
talent. He knew the worth of the Imagination 
for the uplifting and consolation of human life, 
and liked to throw every thought into a symbol. 
The fact you tell is of no value, but only the 
impression. For this reason his presence was 
poetic, always piqued the cariosity to know 
more deeply the secrets of his mind. He had 
many reserves, an unwillingness to exhibit to 
profane eyes what was still, sacred in his own, 
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and knew well how to throw a poetic veil over 
his experience. All readers of ^^Walden" will 
remember his mythical record of his disappoint- 
ments: — 

*^I long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and 
a turtle-dove, and am still on their trail. 
Many are the travelers I have spoken concern- 
ing them, describing their tracks, and what 
calls they answered to. I have met one or two 
who had heard the hound, and the tramp of the 
horse, and even seen the dove disappear behind 
a cloud; and they seemed as anxious to recover 
them as if they had lost them themselves." ^ 
;-'v«^r^^$/%';ieHi8 ifid^Uis were worth the reading, and I 
confide, that, if at any time I do not under- 
stand the expression, it is yet just. Such was 
the wealth of his truth that it was not worth his 
whUe to use words in vain.. His poem entitled 
^Sympathy" reveals the tenderness under that 
triple steel of stoicism, and the inteUectual sub- 
tilty it could animate. His classic poem on 
*^ Smoke" suggests Simonides, but is better 
than any poem of Simonides. His biography is 
in his verses. His habitual thought makes all 
his poetry a hymn to the Cause of causes, the 
Spirit which vivifies and controls his own. 

** I hearins^ get, who had but ears, 
And aighi, who had but eyes befon; 

^ Widden, p. 29. 
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I mommite live, who lived but 7Mn» 

And truth diMiem, who knew hat learning's Ian." 



And still more in these religious lines:-* 

*' Now ehidfly is my natal hour, 
And only now my prime of life ; 
I will not doubt the lore untold, 
Whioh not my worth or want hath boiight» 
Which wooed me youn^, and wooes me old« 
And to this eyening hath me brought.** 

Whilst he used in his writings a certain pet* 
ulanoe of remark in reference to churches or 
churchmen, he was a person of a rare, tender^ 
and absolute religion, a person incapable of any 
profanation, by act or by thought* Of course^ 
the same isolation which belonged to his origi- 
nal thinking and living detached him from the 
social religious forms. This is neither to be 
censured nor regretted. Aristotle long ago ex« 
plained it, when he said, ^^One who surpasses 
his fellow-citizens in yirtue is no longer a part 
of the city. Their law is not for him, since he 
is a law to himself." 

Thoreau was sincerity itself, and might for* 
tify the convictions of prophets in the ethical 
laws by his holy living. It was an affirmative 
experience which refused to be set aside. A 
truth-speaker he, capable of the most deep and 
strict conversation; a physician to the wounds 
of any soul; a friend, knowing not only the 
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secret of frieBclahip, but almost worshiped by 
those few persons who resorted to him as their 
confessor and prophet, and knew the deep value 
of his mind and great heart. He diought 
that without religion or devotion of some kind 
nothing great was ever accomplished; and he 
thought that the bigoted sectarian had better 
bear this in mind. 

His virtues, of course, sometimes ran into 
extremes. It was easy to trace to the inexora* 
Ue demand on all for exact truth that austerity 
which made this willing hermit more solitary 
even than he wished. Himself of a perfect 
Vrobity, he required not less of others. He 
had a disgust at crime, a^d no worldly success 
could cover it. He detected paltering as read* 
ily in dignified and prosperous persons as in 
beggars, and with equal scorn. Such danger* 
oos frankness was in his dealing that his admir- 
ers called him ^' that terrible Thoreau," as if 
he spoke when silent, and was still present 
when he had departed. I think the severity of 
his ideal interfered to deprive him of a healthy 
sufficiency of human society. 

The habit of a realist to find things the re* 
verse of their appearance inclined him to put 
every statement in a paradox. A certain habit 
of antagonism defaced his earlier writings, — a 
trick of rhetoric not quite ouligrown in his lateri 
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of substitating for the obvious woid and tihotiglit 
its diametrical opposite. He praised wild moun- 
tains and winter forests for their domestic air, 
in snow and ice he would find sultriness, and 
commended the wilderness for resembling Rome 
and Paris. ^^It was so dry, that you might 
call it wet.'' 

The tendency to magnify the moment, to 
read all the laws of Nature in the one object or 
one combination imder your eye, is of course 
comic to those who do not share the philoso- 
pher's perception of identity. To him there 
was no such thing as size. The pond was a 
small ocean; the Atlantic, a large Walden 
Pond. He referred every minute fact to cos- 
mical laws. Though he meant to be just, he 
seemed haunted by a certain chronic assumption 
that the science of the day pretended complete- 
ness, and he had just found out that the solans 
had neglected to discriminate a particular bo- 
tanical variety, had failed to describe the seeds 
or count the sepals. '^That is to say," we re- 
plied, ^^the blockheads were not bom in Con- 
cord ; but who said they were? It was their 
unspeakable misfortune to be bom in London, 
or Paris, or Bome; but, poor fellows, they did 
what they could, considering that they never 
saw Bateman's Pond, or Nine -Acre Comer, 
or Becky Staw's Swamp. Besides, what were 
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j<m sent into the world for, but to add. this 
observation?" 

Had his genius been only oontemplatiye, he 
had he&OL fitted to his life, but with his energy 
and practical ability he seemed bom for great 
enterprise and for command; and I so much 
regret the loss of his rare powers of action, that 
I cannot help coimting it a fault in him that 
he had no ambition. Wanting this, instead of 
engineering for all America, he was the cap- 
tain of a huddebeny party. Pounding beans 
is good to the end of pounding empires one of 
these days; but it, at the end of years, it is still 
only beanst 

But these f qtbles, real or apparent, were fast 
vanishing in the incessant growth of a spirit so 
robust and Wise, and which effaced its defeats 
with new triumphs. His study of Nature was 
a perpetual ornament to him, and inspired his 
friends with curiosity to see the world through 
his eyei^, and to hear his adventures. They 
possessed every kind of interest. 

He had many elegances of his own, whilst he 
sco£^ at conventional elegance. Thus, he 
could not bear to hear the sound of his own 
steps, the grit of gravel; and therefore never 
willingly walked in the road, but in the grass, 
on mountains and in woods. His senses were 
acute, and he remarked that by night every 
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dweUing-faouse gives out bad air, Hke a slangh- 
ter-house. He liked the pure fragraaoe ol 
melilot. He honored certain phmts with ape* 
cial regard, and, over all, the pond*lily, — -then, 
the gentian, and the MUcania scandens^ and 
^^life-everlasting," and a bass-tree which he 
visited every year when it bloomed, in the mid* 
die of July. He thought the scent a more 
oracular inquisition than the sig^t,— more 
oracular and trustworthy. The soent, of 
course, reveals what is concealed from the other 
senses. By it he detected earthiness* He de« 
lighted in echoes, and said they were almost the 
only kind of kindred voices that he heard. He 
loved Nature so well, was so happy in her soli* 
tude, that he became very jealous of cities, and 
the sad work which their refinements and arti* 
floes made with man and his dwelling. The 
axe was always destroying his forest. 

''Thank Ood," he said, ''they cannot out 
down the doudsl" "AU kinds of figures are 
drawn on the blue ground with this fibrous 
white paint." 

I subjoin a few sentences taken from his 
impublished manuscripts, not only as records of 
his thought and feeling, but for their power of 
description and literary excellence. 

"Some circumstantial evidence is very strong, 
as when you find a trout in the milk." 
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^The chub is a soft fish, and tastes like boiled 
brown paper salted." 

^^The youth gets together his materials to 
build a bridge to the moon, or, perchance, a 
palace or temple on the earth, and at length the 
middle-aged man concludes to build a wood- 
shed with them." 

♦*The locust z-ing." 

^^Devil's-needles dgaagging along the Nut- 
Meadow brook." 

^'Sugar is not so sweet to the palate as sound 
to the healthy ear." 

**I put on some hemlock-boughs, and the rich 
salt crackling of their leaves was like mustard 
to the ear, the crackling of uncountable regi- 
ments. Dead trees love the fire." 

^^The bluebird carries the sky on his back." 

*^The tanager flies through the green foliage 
as if it would ignite the leaves." 

*^If I wish for a horse-hair for my compass 
sight, I must go to the stable; but the hair- 
bud, with her sharp eyes, goes to the road." 

^Immortal water, alive even to the super- 
ficies." 

**Fire is the most tolerable third party." 

** Nature made ferns for pure leaves, to show 
what she could do in that line." 

**No tree has so fair a bole and so handsome 
an instep as the beech." 
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"How did these beanttful ninbow-tints get 
into the shell of the fresh-water dam, buried in 
the mud at the bottom of oar dark river?" 

*^Hard are the times when the infant's shoes 
are second-foot." 

*^ We are strietly confined to oar men to whom 
we give liberty." 

"Nothing is so much to be feared as fear. 
Atheism may comparatively be popolar with 
God himself." 

"Of what significance the things you can for- 
get? A little thought is sexton to all Uie 
world." 

"How can we expect a harvest of thought 
who have not had a seed-time of character? " 

"Only he can be trusted with gifts who can 
present a face of bronze to expectations." 

"I ask to be melted. You can only ask of 
the metals that they be tender to the fire that 
melts them. To naught else can they be ten- 
der." 

There is a flower known to botanists, one of 
the same genus with our summer plant called 
^^ life- everlasting," a Gnaphalium like that, 
which grows on the most inaccessible cliffs of 
the Tyrolese mountains, where the chamois dare 
hardly venture, and which the hunter, tempted 
by its beauty, and by his love (for 'it is im« 
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mensely valued by the Swiss maidens), climbs 
the cliffs to gather, and is sometimes found 
dead at the foot, with the flower in his hand. 
It is called by botanists the Gnaphaliwn leon-' 
topodium^ but by the Swiss JEddweiss, which 
signifies Noble Pvrity. Thoreau seemed to me 
living in the hope to gather this plant, which 
belonged to him of right. The scale on which 
his studies proceeded was so large as to require 
longevity, 'and we were the less prepared for his 
sudden disappearance. The country knows not 
yet, or in the least part, how great a son it has 
lost. It seems an injury that he should leave 
in the midst his broken task, which none else 
can finish, — a kind of indignity to so noble a 
soul, that he should depart out of Nature before 
yet he has been really shown to his peers for 
what he is. But he, at least, is content. His 
soul was made for the noblest society; he had 
in a short life exhausted the capabilities of this 
world; wherever there is knowledge, wherever 
there is virtue, irherever there is beauty, he 
will find a home. 



MISCELLANIES 



THE SERVICE: QUALITIES OF THE 

RECRUIT 

The brave man is the elder son of creation 
who has stepped buoyantly into his inheritance, 
while the coward, who is the younger, waiteth 
patiently for his decease. He rides as wide of 
this earth's gravity as a star, and by yielding 
incessantly to all impulses of the soul is drawn 
upward and becomes a fixed star. His bravery 
consists not so much in resolute action as 
healthy and assured rest. Its palmy state is a 
staying at home, compelling alliance in all di- 
rections. So stands his life to heaven as some 
fair sunlit tree against the western horizon, and 
by sunrise is planted on some eastern hill to 
glisten in the first rays of the dawn. The brave 
man braves nothing, nor knows he of his brav* 
ery. • • • He does not present the gleaming 
edge to ward off harm, for that will oftenest 
attract the lightning, but rather is the all-per- 
vading ether, which the lightning does not 
strike, but purifies. It is the profanity of his 
companion, as a flash across the face of his shy, 
which lights up and reveals its serene depth. 
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A pyramid some ardsan maj measure with 
his line, but if he give you the dimensions of 
the Parthenon in feet and inches, the figures 
will not embrace it like a cord, but dangle from 
its entablature like an elastic drapery. 

The golden mean in ethics, as in physics, is 
the centre of the system and that about which 
all revolve, and though to a distant and plod- 
ding planet it be an uttermost extreme, yet one 
day, when that planet's year is completed, it 
will be fotmd to be central. 

The coward wants resolution, which the brave 
man can do without. He recognizes no faith 
above a creed, thinking this straw by which he 
is moored does him good service, because his 
sheet anchor does not drag. 

The divinity in man is the true vestal fire of 
the temple which is never permitted to go out, 
but bums as steadily and with as pure a flame 
on the obscure provincial altar as in Numa's 
temple at Bome. In the meanest are all the 
materials of manhobd, only they are not rightly 
disposed. 

We say justly that the weak person is flat, 
for like all flat substances, he does not stand in 
the direction of his strength, that is, on his 
edge, but affords a convenient surface to put 
upon. He slides all the way through life. 
Most things are strong in one direction, a straw 
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longitudinallj, a board in the direction of its 
edge, but the brave man is a perfect sphere, 
which cannot fall on its flat side and is equally 
strong every way. The coward is wretchedly 
spheroidal at best, too much educated or drawn 
out on one side and depressed on the other, or 
may be likened to a hollow sphere, whose dis- 
position of matter is least where the greatest 
bulk is intended. We shall not attain to be 
spherical by lying on one or the other side for 
an eternity, but only by resigning ourselves im- 
plicitly to the law of gravity in us shall we find 
our axis coincident with the celestial axis, and 
by revolving incessantly through all circles 
acquire a perfect sphericiiy. 

It is not enough that our life is an easy one. 
We must live on the stretch, retiring to our rest 
Hke soldiers on the eve of a battle, looking for- 
ward with ardor to the strenuous sortie of the 
morrow. 
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We learn tihat 'Mi. Etder is a native of 
Grennany, and originally published his book 
in Pennsylvania, ten or twelve years ago; and 
now a second English edition, from the origi- 
nal American one, is demanded by his readers 
across the water, owing, we suppose, to the re- 
cent spread of Fourier's doctrines. It is one 
of the signs of the times. We confess that we 
have risen from reading this book with enlarged 
ideas, and grander conceptions of our duti^ in 
this world. It did expand us a little. It is 
worth attending to, if only that it entertains 
large questions. Consider what Mr. Etzler 
proposes: — 

** Fellow-men I I promise to show the means 
of creating a paradise within ten years, where 
everything desirable for human life may be had 
by every man in superabundance, without labor, 
and without pay; where the whole face of na- 
ture shall be changed into the most beautiful 

^ The Paradise within the Reach of aU Men, withoat Labor, 
hy Powers of Natnre and Machinery. An Address to all intel- 
ligent Men. In Two Parts. By J. A. Etzler. Part First 
Second English Edition. London. 1842. Pp.55. 
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fonns, and man may live in the most magnifl- 
cent palaces, in all imaginable refinements of 
luxury, and in the most delightful gardens ; 
where he may accomplish, without labor, in one 
year, more than hitherto could be done in thou- 
sands of years; may level mountains, sink val* 
leys, create lakes, drain lakes and swamps, and 
intersect the land everywhere with beautiful 
canals, and roads for transporting heavy loads 
of many thousand tons, and for traveling one 
thousand miles in twenty-four hours; may cover 
the ocean with floating islands movable in any 
desired direction with immense power and ce- 
lerity, in perfect security, and with all com- 
forts and luxuries, bearing gardens and palaces, 
with thousands of families, and provided with 
rivulets of sweet water; may explore the inte- 
rior of the globe, and travel from pole to pole 
in a fortnight; provide himself with means, un« 
heard of yet, for increasing his knowledge of 
the world, and so his intelligence; lead a life 
of continual happiness, of enjoyments yet un« 
known; free himself from almost all the evils 
that afflict mankind, except death, and even put 
death far beyond the conmion period of human 
life, and finally render it less afflicting. Man- 
kind may thus live in and enjoy a new world, 
far superior to the present, and raise themselves 
&r higher in the scale of being.'' 
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It would seem from this and yarious indioa- 
tions beside, that there is a transcendentalism 
in mechanics as well as in ethics. While the 
whole field of the one reformer lies beyond the 
boundaries of space, the other is pushing his 
schemes for the elevation of the race to its ut* 
most limits. While one scours the heavens, the 
other sweeps the earth. One says he will reform 
himself, and then nature and circumstances will 
be right. Let us not obstruct ourselves, for 
that is the greatest friction. It is of little im- 
portance though a doud obstruct the view of 
the astronomer compared vdth his own blind- 
ness. The other will reform nature and cir- 
cumstances, and then man will be right. Talk 
00 more vaguely, says he, of reforming the 
world, — I will reform the globe itself. What 
matters it whether I remove this humor out of 
my flesh, or this pestilent humor from the fleshy 
part of the globe? Nay, is not the latter the 
more generous course? At present the globe 
goes with a shattered constitution in its orbit. 
Has it not asthma, and ague, and fever, and 
dropsy, and flatulence, and pleurisy, and is it 
not afflicted with vermin ? Has it not its health- 
ful laws counteracted, and its vital energy 
which will yet redeem it? No doubt the simple 
powers of nature, properly directed by man, 
would make it healthy and a paradise; as the 
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laws of man's own constitution but wait to be 
obeyed, to restore him to health and happiness. 
Our panaceas cure but few ails, our general 
hospitals are private and exclusive. We must 
set up another Hygeia than is now worshiped. 
Do not the quacks even direct small doses for 
children, larger for adults, and larger still for 
oxen and horses? Let us remember that we 
are to prescribe for the globe itself. 

This fair homestead has fallen to us, and how 
little have we done to improve it, how little 
have we cleared and hedged and ditched I <We 
are too inclined to go hence to a ^^ better land," 
without lifting a finger, as our farmers are mov- 
ing to the Ohio soil; but would it not be more 
heroic and faithful to till and redeem this New 
England soil of the world? The still youthful 
energies of the globe have only to be directed 
in their proper channel. Every gazette brings 
accounts of the untutored freaks of the wind, 
— shipwrecks and hurricanes which the mariner 
and planter accept as special or general provi- 
dences; but they touch our consciences, they 
remind us of our sins. Another deluge would 
disgrace mankind. We confess we never had 
much respect for that antediluvian race. A 
thoroughbred business man cannot enter heart- 
ily upon the business of life without first look- 
ing into his accounts. How many things are 
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now at loose ends. Who knows wlueh way tlie 
irind will blow to-moirow? Let ns not sne- 
camh to nature. We will marahal the donds 
and restrain tempests; we will bottle up pesti* 
lent exhalations; we will probe for earthquakes, 
grab them np, and give vent to the dangerous 
gas; we will disembowel the Tolcano, and ex- 
tract its poison, take its seed out. We will 
wash water, and warm fire, and cool ice, and 
underprop the earth. We will teach birds to 
fly, and fishes to swim, and ruminants to chew 
the cud. It is time we had looked into these 
things. 

And it becomes the moralist, too, to inquire 
what man might do to improve and beautify the 
system; what to make the stars shine more 
brightly, the sun more cheery and joyous, the 
moon more placid and content. Gould he not 
heighten the tints of flowers and the melody of 
birds? Does he perform his duty to the infe< 
rior races? Should he not be a god to them'r 
What is the part of magnanimity to the whale 
and the beaver? Should we not fear to ex- 
change places with them for a day, lest by their 
behavior they should shame us? Might we not 
treat with magnanimity the shark and the tiger, 
not descend to meet them on their own level, 
with spears of shark's teeth and bucklers of 
tiger's skin? We slander the hyena; man is 
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the fiercest and cruellest animal. Ah I he is of 
little faith; even the erring comets and meteors 
would thank him, and return his kindness in 
their kind. 

How meanly and grossly do we deal with 
nature ! Gould we not have a less gross labor? 
What ' else do these fine inyentions suggest, 
— magnetism, the daguerreotype, electricity? 
Can we not do more than cut and trim the for- 
est, — can we not assist in its interior economy, 
in the circulation of the sap? Now we work 
superficiafly and violently. We do not suspect 
how much might be done to improve our rela- 
tion to animated nature even; what kindness 
and refined courtesy there might be. 

There are certain pursuits which, if not 
wholly poetic and true, do at least suggest a 
nobler and finer relation to nature than we 
know. The keeping of bees, for instance, is a 
very slight interference. It is like directing the 
sunbeams. All nations, from the remotest an- 
tiquity, have thus fingered nature. There are 
Hymettus and Hybla, and how many bee-re* 
nowned spots beside! There is nothing gross 
in the idea of these little herds, — their hum 
like the faintest low of kine in the meads. A 
pleasant reviewer has lately reminded us that in 
some places they are led out to jMuture where 
the flowers are moat abundant. ^^ Columella 
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tdUi us/' says he, ^*ihst the inhabitants ci Am- 
bia sent their hives into Attica to benefit by the 
later-blowing flowers/' Annually are the hives, 
in immense pyramids, carried up the Nile in 
boats, and suffered to float slowly down the 
stream by night, resting by day, as the flowers 
put forth along the banks; and they determine 
the richness of any locality, and so the profitable- 
ness of delay, by the sinking of the boat in the 
water. We are told, by the same reviewer, of a 
man in Oermany , whose bees yielded more honey 
than those of his neighbors, with no apparent 
advantage; but at length he informed them, 
that he had turned his hives one degree more to 
the east, and so his bees, having two hours the 
start in the morning, got the first sip of honey. 
True, there is treachery and selfishness behind 
all this, but these things suggest to the poetic 
mind what niight be done. 

Many examples there are of a grosser inter- 
ference, yet not without their apology. We saw 
last summer, on the side of a mountain, a dog 
employed to chum for a farmer's family, travel- 
ing upon a horizontal wheel, and though he had 
sore eyes, an alarming cough, and withal a de- 
mure aspect, yet their bread did get buttered 
for all that. Undoubtedly, in the most bril- 
liant successes, the first rank is always sacri- 
ficed. Much useless traveling of horses, in 
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extensOf has of late years been improved for 
man's behoof, only two forces being taken ad- 
vantage of, •— tbe gravity of the horse, which is 
the centripetal, and his centrifugal inclination 
to go ahead* Only these two elements in the 
calculation. And is not the creature's whole 
economy better economised thus? Are not all 
finite beings better pleased vrith motions rela- 
tive than absolute? And what is the g^reat 
globe itseH but such a wheel, — a larger tread- 
mill, — so that our horse's freest steps over 
prairies are oftentimes balked and rendered of 
no avail by the earth's motion on its axis? But 
here he is the central agent and motive-power; 
and, ior variety of soeneiy, being provided with 
a window in front, do not the ever-varying 
activity and fluctuating energy of the creature 
himself work the effect of the most varied scen- 
ery on a country road? It must be confessed 
that horses at present work too exclusively for 
men, rarely men for horses; and the brute de- 
generates in man's society. 

It will be seen that we contemplate a time 
when man's will shall be law to the physical 
world, and he shall no longer be deterred by 
such abstractions as time and space, height and 
depth, weight and hardness, but shall indeed be 
the lord of creation. ^^ Well," says the faith* 
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less reader, **^life is short, but art is long;' 
where is the power that will effect all these 
changes?" This it is the very object of Mr. 
Etzler's volume to show. At present, he would 
merely remind us that there are innumerable 
and immeasurable powers already existing in 
nature, unimproyed on a large scale, or for gen- 
erous and universal ends, amply sufficient for 
these purposes. He woidd only indicate their 
existence, as a surveyor makes known the exist- 
ence of a water-power on any stream; but for 
their application he refers us to a sequel to 
this book, called the ^^ Mechanical System.'* A 
few of the most obvious and familiar of these 
powers are the Wind, the Tide, the Waves, the 
Sunshine. Let us consider their value. 

First, there is the power of the Wind, con* 
stantly exerted over the globe. It appears 
from observation of a sailing-vessel, and from 
scientific tables, that the average power of the 
wind is equal to that of one horse for every one 
hundred square feet. We do not attach muck 
value to this statement of the comparative 
power of the wind and horse, for no common 
ground is mentioned on which they can be 
compared. Undoubtedly, each is incomparably 
excdlent in its way, and every general compar- 
ison made for such practical purposes as are 
oontemplated, which gives a prelorence to the 
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one, must be made with some uxif aimess to the 
other. The scientific tables are, for the most 
part, true only in a tabular sense. We suspect 
that a loaded wagon, with a light sail, ten feet 
square, would not have been blown so far by 
the end of the year, xmder equal circumstances, 
as a common racer or dray horse would have 
drawn it. And how many crazy structures on 
our globe's sur&ce, of the same dimensions, 
would wait for dry-rot if the traces of one horse 
were hitched to them, even to their windward 
side? Plainly this is not the principle of com* 
parison. But even the steady and constant 
force of the horse may be rated as equal to his 
weight at least. Yet we should prefer to let 
the zephyrs and gales bear, with all their 
weight, upon our fences, than that Dobbin, 
with feet braced, should lean <»ninously against 
them for a season. 

Nevertheless, here is an almost incalculable 
power at our disposal, yet how trifling the use 
we make of it. It only serves to turn a few 
mills, blow a few vessels across the ocean, and 
a few trivial ends besides. What a poor com- 
pliment do we pay to our indefatigable and 
energetic servant! 

Men having discovered the power of falling 
water, which, after all, is comparatively slight^ 
how eagerly do they seek out and improve these 
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privUeffes/ Let a difference of but a few feet 
in level be discovered on some stream near a 
populous town, some slight occasion for g^ravity 
to act, and the whole economy of the neighbor- 
hood is changed at once. Men do indeed spec- 
ulate about and with this power as if it were 
the only privilege. But meanwhile this aerial 
stream is falling from far greater heights with 
more constant flow, never shrunk by drought, 
offering mill-sites wherever the wind blows; a 
Niagara in the air, with no Canada side; — 
only the application is hard. 

There are the powers, too, of the Tide and 
Waves, constantly ebbing and flowing, lapsing 
and relapsing, but they serve man in but few 
ways. They turn a few tide-mills, and perform 
a few other insignificant and accidental services 
only. We all perceive the effect of the tide; 
how imperceptibly it creeps up into our harbors 
and rivers, and raises the heaviest navies as 
easily as the lightest chip. Everything that 
floats must yield to it. But man, slow to take 
nature's constant hint of assistance, makes 
slight and irregular use of this power, in careen- 
ing ships and getting them afloat when aground. 

This power may be applied in various ways. 
A large body, of the heaviest materials that 
will float, may first be raised by it, and being 
attached to the end of a balance reaching from 
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the land, or from a stationary support fastened 
to the bottom, when the tide falls the whole 
weight will be brought to bear upon the end d 
the balance. Also, when the tide rises, it may 
be made to exert a nearly equal force in the 
opposite direction. It can be employed wher- 
ever a point d*appyi can be obtained. 

Verily, the land would wear a busy aspect at 
the spring and neap tide, and these island ships, 
these terrcR infirmoi^ which realize the fables of 
antiquity, affect our imagination. We have 
often thought that the fittest locality for a hu* 
man dwelling was on the edge of the land, that 
there the constant lesson and impression of the 
sea might sink deep into the life and character 
of the landsman, and perhaps impart a marine 
tint to his imagination. It is a noble word, 
that mariner^ — one who is conversant with the 
sea. There should be more of what it signifies 
in each of us. It is a worthy country to belong 
to, — we look to see him not disgrace it. Per- 
haps we should be equally mariners and terre- 
ners, and even our Green Mountains need some 
of that sea-green to be mixed with them. 

The computation of the power of the Waves 
is less satisfactory. While only the average 
power of the wind and the average height of 
tiie tide were taken before, now the. extreme 
height of the waves is used, for they are made 
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to rise ten feet aboTe the leTel of the sea, to 
which, adding ten more for depression, we have 
twenty feet, or the extreme height of a wave. 
Indeed, the power of the waves, which is pro- 
duced by the wind blowing obliquely and at 
disadvantage upon the water, is made to be, 
not only three thousand times greater than that 
of the tide, but one hundred times greater than 
that of the wind itself, meeting its object at 
right angles. Moreover, this power is measured 
by the area of the vessel, and not by its length 
mainly, and it seems to be forgotten that the 
motion of the waves is chiefly undulatory, and 
exerts a power only within the limits of a vibra* 
tion, else the very continents, with their exten- 
sive coasts, would soon be set adrift. 

Finally, there is the power to be derived from 
Sunshine, by the principle on which Archimedes 
contrived his burning-mirrors, a multiplication 
of mirrors reflecting the rays of the sun upon 
the same spot, till the requisite degree of heat 
is obtained. The principal application of this 
power will be to the boiling of water and pro- 
duction of steam. So much for these few and 
more obvious powers, already used to a trifling 
extent. But there are innumerable others ii 
nature, not described nor discovered. These, 
however, will do for the present. This would 
be to make the sun and the moon equally our 
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satellites. For, as the moon is the cause of 
the tides, and the sun the cause of the wind, 
which, in turn, is the cause of the waves, all the 
work of this planet would be performed by these 
far influences. 

^*We may store up water in some eminent 
pond, and take out of this store, at any time, as 
much water through the outlet as we want to 
employ, by which means the original power 
may react for many days after it has ceased. 
« • • Such reservoirs of moderate elevation or 
size need not be made artificially, but will be 
f oimd made by nature very frequently, requir- 
ing but little aid for their completion. They 
require no regularity of form. Any valley, 
with lower grounds in its vicinity, would answer 
the purpose. Small crevices may be filled up. 
Such places may be eligible for the beginning 
of enterprises of this kind." 

The greater the height, of course, the less 
water required. But suppose a level and dry 
country; then hill and valley, and ^^ eminent 
pond," are to be constructed by main force; or, 
if the springs are unusually low, then dirt and 
stones may be used, and the disadvantage aris- 
ing from friction will be counterbalanced by 
their greater gravity. Nor shall a single rood 
of dry land be simk in such artificial ponds as 
may be wanted, but their surfaces ^^may be coy- 
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ered with rafts decked with fertile earth, and 
all kinds of vegetables which may grow there as 
well as anjrwhere else/' 

And, finally, by the use of thick envelopes 
retaining the heat, and other contrivances, ^*the 
power of steam caused by smishine may react 
at will, and thus be rendered perpetual, no mat- 
ter how often or how long the sunshine may be 
interrupted." 

Here is power enough, one would think, to 
accomplish somewhat. These are the Powers 
below. O ye millwrights, ye engineers, ye 
operatives and speculators of every class, never 
again complain of a want of power: it is the 
grossest form of infidelity. The question is, 
not how we shall execute, but what. Let us 
not use in a niggardly manner what is thus gen- 
erously offered. 

Consider what revolutions are to be effected 
in agriculture. First, in the new country a 
machine is to move along, taking out trees and 
stones to any required depth, and piling them 
up in convenient heaps; then the same machine, 
^^with a little alteration," is to plane the ground 
perfectly, till there shall be no hills nor valleys, 
making the requisite canals, ditches, and roads 
as it goes along. The same machine, ^^with 
some other little alterations," is then to sift 
the ground thoroughly, supply fertile soil from 
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other places if wanted, and plant it; and finally 
the same maohine, ^^with a little addition," is 
to reap and gather in the crop, thresh and grind 
it, or press it to oil, or prepare it any way for 
final use. For the description of these ma- 
chines we are referred to ^^Etzler's Mechanical 
System,'' pages 11 to 27* We should be 
pleased to see that **Mechanical System." We 
have great faith in it. But we cannot stop for 
applications now. 

Who knows but by accumulating the power 
until the end of the present century, using 
meanwhile only the smallest allowance, reserv« 
ing all that blows, all that shines, all that ebbs 
and flows, all that dashes, we may have got 
such a reserved accumulated power as to run 
the earth ofiE its track into a new orbit, some 
summer, and so change the tedious vicissitude 
of the seasons? Or, perchance, coming gener> 
ations wiU not abide the dissolution of the 
globe, but, availing themselves of future in- 
ventions in aerial locomotion, and the naviga- 
tion of space, the entire race may migrate from 
the earth, to settle some vacant and more west- 
em planet, it may be still healthy, perchance 
unearthy, not composed of dirt and stones, 
whose primary strata only are strewn, and 
where no weeds are sown. It took but little 
lurt, a simple application of natural laws, a 
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canoe, a paddle, and a sail of mattmg, to peo> 
pie the isles of the Pacific, and a little more 
will people the shining isles of space. Do we 
not see in the finnament the lights carried along 
the shore by night, as Colnmbns did? Let ns 
not despair nor mutiny. 

^^The dwellings also onght to be Tery differ- 
ent from what is known, if the full benefit of 
oar means is to be enjoyed. They are to be of 
a stmctore for which we have no name yet. 
They are to be neither palaces, nor temples, nor 
cities, but a combination of all, superior to 
whatever is known. 

^Earth may be baked into bricks, or even 
vitrified stone by heat, — we may bake large 
masses of any size and form, into stone and 
vitrified substance of the greatest durability, 
lasting even thousands of years, out of clayey 
earth, or of stones ground to dust, by the appli- 
cation of burning-mirrors. This is to be done 
in the open air without other preparation than 
gathering the substance, grinding and mixing it 
with water and cement, moulding or casting it, 
and bringing the focus of the burning mirrors 
of proper size upon the same." 

The character of the architecture is to be 
quite different from what it ever has been hith- 
erto; large solid masses are to be baked or cast 
in one piece, ready shaped in any form that 
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may be desired. The bnilding may, therefore, 
consist of columns two hundred feet high and 
upwards, of proportionate thickness, and of one 
mitire piece of vitrified substance; huge pieces 
are to be moulded so as to join and hook on to 
each other firmly, by proper joints and folds, 
and not to yidd in any way without breaking. 

^^ Foundries, of any description, are to be 
heated by burning-mirrors, and will require no 
labor, except the making of the fibrst moulds 
and the superintendence for gathering the metal 
and taking the finished articles away." 

Alas ! in the present state of science, we must 
take the finished articles away; but think not 
that man will always be the victim of circum* 
stances. 

The countryman who visited the city, and 
found the streets cluttered with bricks and lum- 
ber, reported that it was not yet finished; and 
one who considers the endless repairs and re* 
forming of our houses might well wonder when 
they will be done. But why may not the dwell* 
ings of men on this earth be built, once for all, 
of some durable material, some Boman or 
Etruscan masonry, which will stand, so that 
time shall only adorn and beautify them? Why 
may we not finish the outward world for poster* 
itjr, and leave them leisure to attend to the in- 
ner? Surely, all the gross necessities and econ^ 
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omies might be cared for in a few years. AH 
miglit be built and baked and stored np, during 
tibia* the tenn«time of the world, against the 
Tacant eternity, and the globe go provisioned 
and furnished, like our public Tessels, for its 
voyage through space, as through some Pacific 
Ocean, while we would ^^tie up the rudder and 
sleep before the wind,'' as those who sail from 
Lima to Manilla^ 

But, to go back a few years in imagination, 
think not that life in these crystal palaces is to 
bear any analogy to life in our present humble 
cottages. Far from it. Clothed, once for all, 
in some *^ flexible stuff," more durable than 
George Fox's suit of leather, composed of 
'^fibres of vegetables," ^^glutinated" together 
by some ^^ cohesive substances," and made into 
sheets, like paper, of any size or form, man will 
put far from him corroding care and the whole 
host of ills. 

^*The twmty-five halls in the inside of the 
square are to be each two hundred feet square 
and high; the forty corridors, each one hundred 
feet long and twenty wide; the eighty galleries, 
each from 1,000 to 1,260 feet long; about 
7,000 private rooms, the whole surrounded and 
intersected by the grandest and most splen* 
did colonnades imaginable; floors, ceilings, col- 
umns, with their various beautiful and &noifnl 
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intervals, all shining, and reflecting to infinity 
all objects and persons, with splendid lustre of 
all beautiful colors, and fanciful shapes and pic- 
tnres. 

^^ All galleries, outside and within the halls, 
are to be provided with many thousand commo- 
dious and most elegant vehicles, in which per- 
sons may move up and down like birds, in per- 
feet security, and without exertion. • • • Any 
member may procure himself all the common 
articles of his daily wants, by a short turn of 
some crank, without leaving his apartment. 

*^One or two persons are sufficient to direct 
the kitchen business. They have nothing else 
to do but to superintend the cookery, and to 
watch the time of the victuals being done, and 
then to remove them,* with the table and vessels, 
into the dining-hall, or to the respective private 
apartments, by a slight motion of the hand at 
some crank. « . • Any very extraordinary 
deeire of any j}erson may be satisfied by going 
to the place where the thing is to be had; and 
anything that requires a particular preparation 
in cooking or baking may be done by the person 
who desires i£." 

This is one of those instances in which the 
individual genius is found to consent, as indeed 
it always does, at last, with the universal. This 
last sentence has a certain sad and sober truth, 
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whicli reminds us of the Bcriptnre of all nations. 
All expression of tmth does at length take thip 
deep ethical form. Here is hint of a place the 
most eligible of any in space, and of a servitor, 
in comparison with whom all other helps dwin- 
dle into insignificance. We hope to hear more 
of him anon, for even a Crystal Palace would 
be deficient without his invaluable services. 

And as for the environs of the establish- 
ment: — 

^* There will be afforded the most enrapturing 
views to be fancied, out of the private apart* 
ments, from the galleries, from the roof, from 
its turrets and cupolas, — gardens, as far as the 
eye can see, full of fruits and flowers, arranged 
in the most beautiful order, with walks, colon- 
nades, aqueducts, canals, ponds, plains, amphi- 
theatres, terraces, foimtains, sculptural works, 
pavilions, gondolas, places for public amuse- 
ment, etc., to delight the eye and fancy, the 
taste and smell. . . . The walks and roads are 
to be paved with hard vitrified large plates, so 
as to be always dean from all dirt in any 
weather or season. • • • 

^The walks may be covered with porticoes 
adorned with magnificent columns, statues, and 
sculptural works; all of vitrified substance, and 
lasting forever. At night the roof and the 
Inside and outside of the whole square are illu- 
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minated b^ gas-light, which, in ihe mazes of 
many-colored crystal-like colonnades and vault- 
ings, is reflected with a brilliancy that gives to 
the whole a lustre of precious stones, as far as 
the eye can see. Such are the future abodes 
of men. . • • Such is the life reserved to true 
intelligence, but withheld from ignorance, pore* 
judice, and stupid adherence to custom.'* 

Thus is Paradise to be Begained, and that 
old and stem decree at length reversed. Man 
shall no more earn his living by the sweat of his 
brow. All labor shall be reduced to ^^a short 
turn of some crank," and ^^taking the finished 
articles away." But there is a crank, — oh, 
how hard to be tumedl Could there not be a 
crank upon a crank, — an infinitely small 
crank? — we would fain inquire. No, — alasl 
not. But there is a certain divine energy in 
eveiy man, but sparingly employed as yet, 
which may be called the crank within, — the 
crank after all, — the prime mover in all ma* 
chinery, — quite indispensable to all work. 
Would that we might get our hands on its han* 
dlel In fact, no work can be shirked. It may 
be postponed indefinitely, but not infinitely. 
Nor can any really important work be made 
easier by cooperation or machinery. Not one 
particle of labor now threatening any man can 
be routed without being performed. It cannot 
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be hunted out of the Ticinity like jackals and 
hyenas* It will not run. You may begin by 
sawing the little sticks, or yon may saw the 
great sticks first, but sooner or later you must 
saw them both. 

We will not be imposed upon by this yast 
ap|dication of forces. We belieye that most 
things will have to be accomplished still by the 
application called Indnstiy. We are rather 
pleased after all to consider the small privatCt 
but both constant and accumulated force, which 
stands behind every spade in the field. This it 
is that makes the yalleys shine, and the deserts 
really bloom. Sometimes, we confess, we are 
3o degenerate as to reflect with pleasure on the 
days when men were yoked liked cattle, and 
drew a crooked stick for a plough. After all, 
the great interests and methods were the same. 

It is a rather serious objection to Mr. Etzler's 
schemes, that they require time, men, and 
money, three very superfluous and inconvenient 
things for an honest and well-dispoaed man to 
deal with. ^^The whole world," he tells us, 
^ might therefore be really changed into a para* 
disc, within less than ten years, commencing 
from the first year of an association for the pur- 
pose of constructing and applying the machin* 
ery." We are sensible of a startling incon* 
gruily when time and money are mentioned in 
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this eomieetion. The ten years which are pro- 
posed would be a tedious while to wait, if every 
man were at his post and did his duty, but 
quite too short a period, if we are to take time 
for it. But this fault is by no means peculiar 
to Mr. Etzler's schemes. There is far too 
much hurry and bustle, and too little patience 
and privacy, in all our methods, as if something 
were to be accomplished, in centuries. The true 
reformer does not want time, nor money, nor 
cooperation, nor advice. What is time but the 
stuff delay is made of? And depend upon it, 
our virtue will not live on the interest of our 
money. He expects no income, but outgoes; 
so soon as we begin to count the cost, the cost 
begins. And as for advice, the information 
floating in the atmosphere of society is as eva« 
nescent and unserviceable to him as gossamer 
for clubs of Hercules. There is absolutely no 
common sense; it is common nonsense. If we 
are to risk a cent or a drop of our blood, who 
then shall advise us? For ourselves, we are 
too young for experience. Who is old enough? 
We are older by faith than by experience. In 
the unbending of the arm to do the deed there 
is experience worth all the maxims in the 
world. 

^^It will now be plainly seen that the execu^ 
tion of the proposals is not proper for individ' 
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uals. Whether it be proper for govemmeiit at 
this time, before the subject has become popu- 
lar, is a question to be decided; all that is to 
be done is to step forth, after mature reflection, 
to confess loudly one's conviction, and to con« 
stitute societies. Man is powerful but in union 
with many. Nothing great, for the improve- 
ment of his own condition, or that of his fellow- 
men, can ever be effected by individual enter- 
prise.'* 

AlasI tiiis is the crying sin of the age, this 
want of faith in the prevalence of a man. No- 
thing can be effected but by one man. He who 
wants help wants everything. True, this is the 
condition of our weakness, but it can never be 
the means of our recovery. We must first suc- 
ceed alone, that we may enjoy our success to- 
gether. We trust that the social movements 
which we witness indicate an aspiration not to 
be thus cheaply satisfied. In this matter of 
reforming the world, we have little faith in cor- 
porations; not thus was it first formed. 

But our author is wise enough to say, that 
the raw materials for the accomplishment of his 
purposes are ^4ron, copper, wood, earth chiefly, 
and a union of men whose eyes and understand- 
ing are not shut up by preconceptions." Ay, 
this last may be what we want mainly, — a 
company of ^^odd fellows " indeed. 
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** Small shares of twenty dollars will be snffi- 
elent/* — in aU, from "200,000 to 300,000," 
-— "to create the first establishment for a whole 
community of from 8,000 to 4,000 individuals," 
— at the end of five years we shall have a prin- 
cipal of 200 millions of dollars, and so paradise 
will be wholly regained at the end of the tenth 
year. But, alas I the ten years have already 
elapsed, and there are no signs of Eden yet, 
for want of the requisite funds to begin the en- 
terprise in a hopeful manner. Yet it seenxs a 
safe investment. Perchance they could be hired 
at a low rate, the property being mortgaged for 
security, and, if necessary, it could be given up 
in any stage of the enterprise, without loss, 
with the fixtures. 

But we see two main difficulties in the way; 
first, the successful application of the powers 
by machinery (we have not yet seen the "Me- 
chanical System"), and, secondly, which is in- 
finitely harder, the application of man to the 
work by faith. This it is, we fear, which will 
prolong the ten years to ten thousand at least. 
It will take a power more than "80,000 times 
greater than all the men on earth could effect 
with their nerves " to persuade men to use that 
which is already offered them. Even a greater 
than this physical power must be brought to 
bear upon that moral power. Faith, indeed. 
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18 all the refonn that is needed; it is itself 
a reform. Doubtless, we are as slow to con- 
ceive of Paradise as of Heayen, of a perfect 
natural as of a perfect spiritual world. We 
see kow past ages haye loitered and erred. *^Is 
perhaps our generation free from irrationality 
and error? ELaye we perhaps reached now the 
summit of human wisdom, and need no more 
to look out for mental or physical improve- 
ment? " Undoubtedly, we are never so vision- 
ary as to be prepared for what the next hour 
may bring forth* 

McXAci TO 0ciov f Itrri roiovroK ^vo'cc. 

The Divine is about to be, and such is its 
nature. In our wisest moments we are secret- 
ing a matter, which, like the lime of the shell- 
fish, incrusts us quite over, and well for us if, 
like it, we cast our shells from time to time, 
though they be pearl and of fairest tint. Let 
us consider under what disadvantages Science 
has hitherto labored before we pronounce thus 
confidently on her progress. 

Mr. Etzler is not one of the enlightened prac- 
tical men, the pioneers of the actual, who move 
with the slow, deliberate tread of science, con- 
serving the world; who execute the dreams of 
the last century, though they have no dreams 
of their own; yet he deals in the very raw but 
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Btill solid material of all inventions. He has 
more of the practical than usually belongs to 
so bold a schemer, so resolute a dreamer. Yet 
his success is in theory, and not in practice, and 
he feeds our faith rather than contents our un- 
derstanding. His book wants order, serenity, 
dignity, eyerything, — but it does not fail to 
impart what only man can impart to man of 
much importance, his own faith. It is true his 
dreams are not thrilling nor bright enough, and 
he leaves off to dream where he who dreams 
just before the dawn begins. His castles in 
the air fall to the ground, because they are not 
built lofty enough; they should be secured to 
heaven's roof. After all, the theories and 
speculations of men concern us more than their 
puny accomplishment. It is with a certain 
coldness and languor that we loiter about the 
actual and so-called practical. How little do 
the most wonderful inventions of modem times 
detain us. They insult nature. Every ma- 
chine, or particular application, seems a slight 
outrage against universal laws. How many fine 
inventions are there which do not clutter the 
ground? We think that those only succeed 
which minister to our sensible and animal 
wants, w;hich bake or brew, wash or warm, or 
the like. But are those of no account which 
are patented by fancy and imagination, and sue- 
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oeed so admirably in our dreiams that they give 
the tone still to our waking thoughts? Already 
nature is serving all those uses which science 
slowly derives on a much higher and grander 
3cale to him that will be served by her. When 
the sunshine falls on the path of the poet, he 
^joys all those pure benefits and pleasures 
which the arts slowly and partially realize from 
fige to age. The winds which fan his cheek 
waft him the sum of that profit and happiness 
which their lagging inventions supply. 

The chief fault of this book is, that it aims 
to seciire the greatest degree of gross comfort 
and pleasure merely. It paints a Mahometan's 
heaven, and stops short with sing^ar abrupt- 
ness when we think it is drawing near to the 
precincts of the Christian's, — and we trust we 
have not made here a distinction without a dif - 
f erence. Undoubtedly if we were to reform this 
outward life truly and thoroughly, we should 
find no duty of the inner omitted. It would 
be employment for our whole nature; and what 
we should do thereafter would be as vain a 
question as to ask the bird what it will do when 
its nest is built and its brood reared. But a 
moral reform must take place first, and then the 
necessity of the other will be superseded, and 
we shall sail and plough by its force alone. 
There is a speedier way than the ^^Mechanical 
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STstem '' can show to fill up marshes, to drown 
the roar of the waves, to tame hyenas, secure 
agreeable environs, diversify the land, and re- 
fresh it with ^^ rivulets of sweet water,'' and 
that is by the power of rectitude and true be- 
havior. It is only for a little while, only occa- 
sionally, methinks, that we want a garden. 
Surely a good man need not be at the labor to 
level a hill for the sake of a prospect, or raise 
fruits and flowers, and construct floating islands, 
for the sake of a paradiae. He enjoys better 
prospects than lie behind any hill. Where an 
angel travels it will be paradise all the way, but 
where Satan travels it will be burning marl and 
cinders. What says Veeshnoo Sarma? ^^He 
whose mind is at ease is possessed of all riches. 
Is it not the same to one whose foot is inclosed 
in a shoe, as if the whole surface of the earth 
were covered with leather?" 

He who is conversant with the supernal pow- 
ers will not worship these inferior deities of the 
wind, waves, tide, and sunshine. But we would 
not disparage the importance of such calculations 
as we have described. They are truths in phys- 
ics, because they are true in ethics. The moral 
powers no one would presume to calculate. Sup- 
pose we could compare the moral with the phys- 
ical, and say how many horse-power the force 
of love, for instance, blowing on every square 
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foot of a man*8 soul, would equal. No doubt 
we are well aware of this force; figures would 
not increase our respect for it; the sunshine is 
equal to but one ray of its heat. The light of 
the sun is but the shadow of love. ^^The souls 
of men loving and fearing God/' says Raleigh, 
^^receive influence from that divine light itself , 
whereof the sun's clarity, and that of the stars, 
is by Plato called but a shadow. Lumen est 
umbra Dei^ Deus est Lumpen Luminis. Light 
is the shadow of God's brightness, who is the 
light of light," and, we may add, the heat of 
heat. Love is the wind, the tide, the waves, 
the sunshine. Its power is incalculable; it is 
many horse-power. It never ceases, it never 
slacks; it can move the globe without a resting- 
place; it can warm without fire; it can feed 
without meat; it can clothe without garments; 
it can shelter without roof; it can make a para- 
dise within which will dispense with a paradise 
without. Bu<; though the wisest men in all ages 
have labored to publish this force, and every 
human heart is, sooner or later, more or less, 
made to feel it, yet how little is actually applied 
to social ends. True, it is the motive-power of 
all successful sodud machinery; but, as in phys- 
ics we have made the elements do only a little 
drudgery for us, steam to take the place of a 
few horses, wind of a few oars, water of a few 
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emnks and hand-mills ; as the meohanioal forces 
have not yet been generously and largely applied 
to make the physical world answer to the ideal, 
so the power of love has been but meanly and 
sparingly applied, as yet. It has patented 
only such machines as the almshouiBe, the hos- 
pital, and the Bible Society, while its infinite 
wind is still blowing, and blowing down these 
very structures too, from time to time. Still 
less are we accumulating its power, and prepar* 
ing to act with greater energy at a future time. 
Shall we not contribute our shares to this en* 
terprise, then? 



HERALD OF FBEEDOMi 

We had oocasionaQy, for seTeral yean, met 
with a number of this spirited journal, edited, 
as abolitionists need not to be informed, by 
Nathaniel P. Rogers, onoe a counselor at law in 
Plymouth, still farther up the Merrimack, but 
now, in his riper years, come down the hills 
thus &r, to be the Herald of Freedom to these 
parts. We had been refreshed not a little by 
the cheap cordial of his editorials, flowing like 
his own mountain-torrents, now clear and spar- 
kling, now foaming and gritty, and always spiced 
with the essence of the fir and the Norway pine; 
but never dark nor muddy, nor threatening with 
smothered murmurs, like the rivers of the plain. 
The effect of one of his effusions reminds us of 
what the hydropathists say about the electricity 
in fresh spring- water, compared with that which 
has stood over night, to suit weak nerves. We 
do not know of another notable and public in- 
stance of such pure, youthful, and hearty indig- 
motion at all wrong. The Church itsdf must 

^ Herald of IVaedoni. PnbliBhed weekly by the New 
Hampshire Anti-SlATery Sooietyi Conoord, N. IL, toL & 
Ko.4. 
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lore \% if it hare any lieart, thoogli he is 
to have dealt rudely with its sanctity. His 
dean attachment to the right, however, sanc« 
ttons the severest rebuke we have read. 

Mr. Rogers seems to us to have occupied an 
honorable and manly position in these days, 
and inthU country, makiog the pteasa living 
and breathing organ to reach the hearts of men, 
and not merely ^^fine paper and good type,'* 
with its civil pilot sitting aft, and magnan- 
imously ¥raiting for the news to arrive, — the 
vehicle of the earliest news, but the latest in* 
teHigencej — recording the indubitable and last 
results, the marriages and deaths, alone. This 
editor was wide awake, and standing on the 
beak of his ship; not as a scientific explorer 
under government, but a Yankee sealer rather, 
who makes those unexplored continents his 
harbors in which to refit for more adventurous 
cruises. He was a fund of news and freshness 
in himself, — had the gift of speech, and the 
knack of writing; and if anything important 
took place in the Granite State, we might be 
sure that we should hear of it in good season. 
No other paper that we know kept pace so well 
with one forward wave of the restless public 
thought and sentiment of New England, and as- 
serted so faithfully and ingenuously the largest 
liberty in all things* There was beside more 
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unpledged poetiy in his prose than in the 
verses of many an accepted rhymer; and we 
were occasionally advertised by a meUow hun- 
ter's note from his trumpet, that, unlike most 
reformers, his feet were still where they should 
be, on the turf, and that he looked out from a 
serener natural life into the turbid arena of 
politics. Nor was slavery always a sombre 
theme with him, but invested with the colors of 
his wit and fancy, and an evil to be abolished 
by other means than sorrow and bitterness of 
complaint. He will fight this fight with what 
cheer may be. 

But to speak of his composition. It is a 
genuine Yankee style, without fiction, — real 
guessing and calculating to some purpose, and 
reminds us occasionally, as does all free, brave, 
and original writing, of its great master in these 
days, Thomas Carlyle. It has a life above 
grammar, and a meaning which need not be 
parsed to be understood. But like those same 
mountain-torrents, there is rather too much 
slope to his channel, and the rainbow sprays and 
evaporations go double-quick time to heaven, 
while the body of his water falls headlong to 
the plain. We would have more pause and 
deliberation, occasionaUy, if only to bring his 
tide to a head,— more frequent expansions of 
the stream, — still, bottomless, mountain tarns, 
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perohflnce inland seas, and at length the deep 
ocean itself. 

Some extracts will show in what sense he was 
a poet as well as a reformer. He thus raises 
the anti-slavery ^* war- whoop" in New Hamp- 
shire, when an important convention is to be 
held, sending the summons, — 

^^To none but the whole-hearted, fully-com- 
mitted, cross-the-Bubicon spirits. . . . From 
rich ^old Cheshire,' from Rockingham, with her 
horizon setting down away to the salt sea • • . 
from where the sun sets behind Kearsarge, even 
to where he rises gloriously over Moses Norris^s 
own town of Pittsfidd^ — and from Amoskeag 
to Sagged Mountains, — Coos — Upper Coos, 
home of the everlasting hills, — send out your 
bold advocates of human rights, wherever they 
lay, scattered by lonely lake, or Indian stream, 
or * Grant,' or 'Location,' from the trout- 
haunted brooks of the Amoriscoggin, and where 
the adventurous streamlet takes up its mountain 
march for the St. Lawrence. 

'^ Scattered and insulated men, wherever the 
light of philanthropy and liberty has beamed in 
npon your soUtary spirits, come down to us Uke 
your streams and clouds and our own Grafton, 
all about among your dear hills, and your moun« 
tain-flanked valleys — whether you home along 
the swift Ammonoosnck, the cold Pemigewas* 
sett, or the ox-bowed Connecticut. • • • 
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^ We are slow, biethren, dishonorably slow^ 
in a cause like ours. Our feet should be as 
^hinds' feet.' ^Liberty lies bleeding.' The 
leaden-colored wing of shtveiy obscures the land 
with its baleful shadow. Let us come together, 
and inquire at the hand of the Lord what is to 
be done." 

And again; on occasion of a New England 
Convention in the Second-Advent Tabernacle, 
in Boston, he desires to try one more blast, 
as it were, ^^on Fabyan's White Mountain 
horn : " — 

^ Ho, then, people of the Bay State, — men, 
women, and chUdren; children, women, and 
men, scattered friends of theyHendZ6sa, where- 
soever ye inhabit, — if habitations ye have, as 
such friends have not always^ — along the sea- 
beat border of Old Essex and the Puritau Land- 
ing, and up beyond sight of the sea-cloud, 
among the inland hills, where the sun rises and 
sets upon the dry land, in that vale of the Con- 
necticut, too fair for human content and too 
fertile for Tirtu<«iB industry. - where deepens 
the haughtiest of earth's streams, on its seaward 
way, proud with the pride of old Massachusetts. 
Are there any friends of the friendless negro 
haunting such a valley as this? Li God's 
name, I fear there are none, or few ; for the very 
scene looks apathy and oblivion to the genius ol 
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Immanity. I blow yon the summons, though. 
Come, if any of you are there. 

^^And gallant little Rhode Island; transcen* 
dent abolitionists of the tiny Commonwealth. 
I need not call you. You are called the year 
round, and, instead of sleeping in your tents, 
stand harnessed, and with trumpets in your 
hands, — every one I 

^^Connecticut! yonder, the home of the Bur- 
leighs, the Monroes, and the Hitdsons, and the 
native land of old George Benson! are you 
ready? *A11 ready!' 

^^ Maine here, off east, looking from my 
mountain post like an everglade. Where is 
your Sam. Fessenden, who stood storm-proof 
'gainst New Organization in '88. Has he too 
much name as a jurist and orator, to be found 
at a New England Convention in '48? God 
forbid! Come one and all of you from ^Down 
East ' to Boston, on the 80th, and let the sails 
of your coasters whiten all the sea«road. AlasC 
there are scarce enough of you to man a fishing 
boat. Come up mighty in your fewness." 

Such timely, pure, and unpremeditated ex- 
pressions of a public sentiment, such publicity 
of genuine indignation and humanity, as abound 
everywhere in this journal, are the most gener* 
ous gifts which a man can make* 



W£ND£LL PHILLIFS BEFORE THE 
CONCORD LYCEUM 

Ck>KOOBD, I£a88., March 12, 1846. 

Mb. Edftob: — 

We have now, for the third winter, had our 

J spirits refreshed, and onr faith in the destiny 

^[4 of the Commonwealth strengthened, by the 

presence and the eloquence of Wendell Phil- 
lips; and we wish to tender to him our thanks 
and our sympathy. The admission of this gen- 
tleman into the Lyceum has been strenuously 
opposed by a respectable portion of our fellow- 
"/ citizens, who themselves, we trust, — whose 

descendants, at least, we know, — will be as 
faithful conservers of the true order, whenever 
that shall be the order of the day, — and in each 
instance the people have voted that they wotdd 
hear hinij by coming themselves and bringing 
their friends to the lecture-room, and being 
very silent that they migJu hear. We saw some 
men and women, who had long ago come out^ 
goiTig in once more through the free and hospi- 
table portals of the Lyceum; and many of our 
neighbors confessed that they had had a ** sound 
season " this once. 
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It was the speaker's aim to show what the 
State, and above all the Church, had to do, and 
now, alas I have done, with Texas and slavery, 
and how much, on the other hand, the Individ* 
ual should have to do with Church and State* 
These were fair themes, and not mistimed, and 
his words were addressed to ^^fit audience, and 
not few." 

We must give Mr. Phillips the credit of be- 
ing a clean, erect, and what was once called a 
consistent man. He at least is not responsible 
for slavery, nor for American Independence; 
for the hypocrisy and superstition of the 
Church, nor the timidity and selfishness of the 
State; nor for the indifference and willing igno« 
ranee of any. He stands so distinctly, so firmly, 
and so effectively alone, and one honest man is 
so much more than a host, that we cannot but 
fed that he does himself injustice when he re- 
minds us of ^^the American Society, which he 
represents." It is rare that we have the plea- 
sure of listening to so dear and orthodox a 
speaker, who obviously has so few cracks or 
feTin his moral nataVe, -who, having words 
at his conunand in a remarkable degree, has 
much more than words, if these should fail, in 
his unquestionable earnestness and integrity, — - 
and, aside from their admiration at his rhetoric^ 
secures the genuine respect of his audience. Ho 
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vnoonscionsly tella his biography as lie pTOoeeds, 
and we see him early and earnestly deliberatii^ 
on these subjects, and wisely and bravely, with- 
out counsel or consent of anyi occupying a 
ground at first from which the varying tides ol 
public opinion cannot drive him. 

No one could mistake the genuine modesty 
and truth with which he affirmed, when speak- 
ing of the framers of the Constitution, ^^I am 
wiser than they,*' who with him has improved 
these sixty years' experience of its working; or 
the uncompromising consistency and frankness 
of the prayer which concluded, not like the 
Thanksgiving proclamations, with — ^^Grod savQ 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts," but — 
God dash it into a thousand pieces, till there 
shall not remain a fragment on which a man 
can stand, and dare not tell his name, — ref er<^ 

ring to the case of Frederick ; to our dis« 

grace we know not what to call him, unless 
Scotland will lend us the spoils of one of her 
Douglasses, out of history or fiction, for a sea- 
son, till we be hospitable and brave enough to 
hear his proper name, — a fugitive slave in one 
more sense than we; who has proved himself the 
possessor of a fair intellect, and has won a col- 
^les. reputation m these parte; and who, we 
trust, will be as superior to degradation from 
the qrmpathies of Freedom, as from the antipa* 
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lilies of Slavexy. When, said Mr. Phillips, he 
communioated to a New Bedford audience, the 
other day, his purpose of writing his life, and 
telling his name, and the name of his master, 
and tiie place he ran from, the murmur ran 
roimd the room, and was anxiously whispered 
by the sons of the Pilgrims, ^^He had better 
not!'' and it was echoed under the shadow of 
Concord monument, ^^He had better not! " 

We would fain express our appreciation of 
the freedom and steady wisdom, so rare in the 
reformer, with which he declared that he was 
not bom to abolish slavexy, but to do right. 
We have heard a few, a vT^few, good poUti- 
cal speakers, who afforded us the pleasure of 
great intellectual power and acuteness, of sol- 
dier-like steadiness, and of a graceful and nat- 
ural oratory; but in this man the audience might 
detect a sort of moral principle and integrity, 
which was more stable than their firmness, more 
discriminating than his own intellect, and more 
graceful than his rhetoric, which was not work- 
ing for temporary or trivial ends. It is so rare 
and encouraging to listen to an orator who is 
eontent with another alliance than with the 
popular party, or even with the sympathizing 
school of the martyrs, who can afford sometimes 
to be his own auditor if the mob stay away, and 
hears himself without reproof, that we feel our- 
selves in danger of slandering all mankind by 
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affirming that here is one who is at the same 
time an eloquent speaker and a righteous man. 

Perhaps, on the whole, the most interesting^ 
fact elicited by these addresses, is the readiness 
of the people at large, of whatever sect or pariy, 
to entertain, with good will and hospitality, the 
most revoiutionaiy and heretical opinions, when 
frankly and adequately, and in some sort cheer- 
fully, expressed. Such clear and candid deda* 
ration of opinion served like an electuary to 
whet and clarify the intellect of aU parties, and 
furnished each one with an additional argument 
for that right he asserted. 

We consider Mr. Phillips one of the most 
conspicuous and efficient champions of a true 
Church and State now in the field, and would 
say to him, and such as are like him, ^^6od 
speed you." If you know of any champion in 
the ranks of his opponents, who has the valor 
and courtesy even of Paynim chivalry, if not 
the Christian graces and refinement of this 
knight, you will do us a service by directing 
him to these fields forthwith, where the lists are 
now open, and he shall be hospitably enter- 
tained. For as yet the Red-cross knight has 
shown us only the gallant device upon his 
shield, and his admirable command of his steed, 
prancing and curveting in the empty lists ; but 
we wait to see who, in the actual breaking of 
lances, will come tumbling upon the plain. 
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Thomas Cabltlb is a Scotchman, bom 
About fifty years ago, ^^at Eoclefechan, Annan- 
dale," according to one authority. "His par- 
ents *good farmer people,' his father an elder 
in the Secession church there, and a man of 
strong native sense, whose words were said to 
^nail a subject to the wall.' " We also hear of 
his "excellent mother," still alive, and of "her 
fine old covenanting accents, concerting with 
his transcendental tones." He seems to have 
gone to school at Annan, on the shore of the 
Solway Frith, and there, as he himself writes, 
"heard of famed professors, of high matters 
classical, mathematical, a whole Wonderland 
of Ejiowledge," from Edward Irving, then a 
young man "fresh from Edinburgh, with col- 
lege prizes, • • • come to see our schoolmaster, 
who had also been his." From this place, they 
9AJ, you can look over into Wordsworth's coun- 
try* Here first he may have become acquainted 
with Nature, with woods, such as are there, and 
rivers and brooks, some of whose names we have 
heard, and the last lapses of Atlantic billows. 
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He got some of his education, too, more or less 
liberal, out of the University of Edinburgh, 
where, according to the same authority, he had 
to "support himself," partly by "private tui- 
tion, translations for the booksellers, etc.," and 
afterward, as we are glad to hear, "taught an 
academy in Dysart, at the same time that Irving 
was teaching in Kirkaldy," the usual middle 
passage of a literary life. He was destined for 
the Church, but not by the powers that rule 
man's life; made his literary dibut in Fraser's 
Magazine, long ago; read here and there in 
English and French, with more or less profit, 
we may suppose, such of us at least as are not 
particularly informed, and at length found some 
words which spoke to his condition in the Ger- 
man language, and set himself earnestly to un- 
ravel that mystery, — with what success many 
readers know. 

After his marriage he "resided partly at 
Comely Bank, Edinburgh; and for a year or 
two at Craigenputtock, a wild and solitary farm- 
house in the upper part of Dumfriesshire," at 
which last place, amid barren heather hills, 
he was visited by our countryman, Emerson. 
With Emerson he still corresponds. He was 
early intimate with Edward Irving, and contin- 
ued to be his friend until the latter's death. 
Concerning this "freest, brotherliest, bravest 
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human soul," and Carlyle's relation to him, 
those whom it concerns will do well to consult 
a notice of his death in Fraser's Magazine for 
1835, reprinted in the Miscellanies. He also 
corresponded with Goethe. Latterly, we hear, 
the poet Sterling was his only intimate aoquain* 
tance in England. 

He has spent the last quarter of his life in 
London, writing books; has the fame, as all 
readers know, of having made England ao* 
quainted with Germany, in late years, and done 
much else that is novel and remarkable in lit«> 
erature. He especially is the literary man of 
those parts. You may imagine him living in 
altogether a retired and simple way, with small 
family, in a quiet part of London, called Chel- 
sea, a little out of the din of commerce, in 
^^Cheyne Row,*' there, not far from the ^^Chelsea 
Hospital." ^^ A little past this, and an old ivy- 
clad church, with its buried generations lying 
around it," writes one traveler, ^^you come to 
an antique street running at right angles with 
the Thames, and, a few steps from the river, 
you find Carlyle's name on the door." ^^A 
Scotch lass ushers you into the second story 
front chamber, which is the spacious workshop 
of the world maker." Here he sits a long time 
together, with many books and papers about 
him; many new books, we have becoi told, on 
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the upper shelves, uncut, with the ^^ author's 
respects" in them; in late months, with many 
manuscripts in an old English hand, and innu- 
merable pamphlets, from the public libraries, 
relating to the CromwelUan period; now, per- 
haps, looking out into the street on brick and 
pavement, for a change, and now upon some 
rod of grass ground in the rear; or, perchance, 
he steps over to the British Museum, and makes 
that his studio for the time. This is the fore 
part of the day; that is the way with literary 
men commonly; and then in the afternoon, we 
presume, he takes a short run of a mile or so 
through the suburbs out into the country; we 
think he would run that way, though so short a 
trip might not take him to very sylvan or rustic 
places. In the mean while, people are calling 
to see him, from various qiiarte«: few very woi 
thy of being seen by him; ^^distinguished trav- 
elers from America," not a few; to all and sun- 
dry of whom he gives freely of his yet unwritten 
rich and flashing soliloquy, in exchange for 
whatever they may have to offer; speaking his 
English, as they say, with a *^ broad Scotch 
accent," talking, to their astonishment and to 
ours, very much as he writes, a sort of Car- 
lylese, his discourse ^^ coming to its climaxes, 
ever and anon, in long, deep, chest-shaking 
bursts of laughter." 
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He goes to Scotland sometimes, to visit his 
native heatli>clad hills, having some interest 
still in the earth there; such names as Craigen- 
puttockand Ecclefechan, which we have already 
quoted, stand for habitable places there to him; 
or he rides to the seacoast of England in his 
vacations, upon his horse Yankee, bought by 
the sale of his books here, as we have been told. 

How, after all, he gets his living; what pro- 
portion of Ms daUy bread he earns by day-labor 
or job*work with his pen, what he inherits, what 
steals, — questions whose answers are so signifi- 
cant, and not to be omitted in his biography, -— 
we, alas! are imable to answer here. It may 
be worth the while to state that he is not a Be- 
former in our sense of the term, — eats, drinks, 
and sleeps, thinks and believes, professes and 
practices, not according to the New England 
standard, nor to the Old English wholly. Nev- 
ertheless, we are told that he is a sort of lion in 
certain quarters there, ^^an amicable centre for 
men of the most opposite opinions," and ** lis- 
tened to as an oracle," *^ smoking his perpetual 

* 9* 

pipe. 

A rallier taU, gaunt figure, with intent face, 
dark hair and complexion, and the air of a stu- 
dent; not altogether well in body, from sitting 
too long in his workhouse, — he, bom in the 
border countiy and descended from moss-troop* 
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era, it may be. We have seen several piciares 
of him here; one, a full-length portrait, with 
hat and overall, if it did not tell us mudi, told 
the fewest lies; another, we remember, was well 
said to have ^^too eombed a look;" one other 
also we have seen in which we disoem some fea- 
tures of the man we are thinking of; but the 
only ones worth remembering, after all, are 
those which he has unconsciously drawn of him- 
self. 

When we remember how these volumes came 
over to us, with their encouragement and pro- 
vocation from month to month, and what com- 

• 

motion they created in many private breasts, 
we wonder that the country did not ring, from 
shore to shore, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
with its greeting; and the Boones and Crocketts 
of the West make haste to hail him, whose wide 
humanity embraces them too. Of all that the 
packets have brought over to us, has there been 
any richer cargo than this? What else has 
been English news for so long a season? What 
else, of late years, has been England to us, — 
to us who read books, we mean? Unless we 
remembered it as the scene where the age of 
Wordsworth was spending itself, and a few 
younger muses were trying their wings, and 
from time to time as the residence of Landor, 
Garlyle alonci since the death of ColeridgCi has 
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kept the promise of England. It is the best 
apology for all the bustle and the sin '^f oom* 
merce, that it has made us acquainted with the 
thoughts of this man. Commerce would not 
concern us much if it were not for such results 
as this. New England owes him a debt which 
she will be slow to recognize. His earlier es- 
says reached us at a time when Coleridge's were 
the only recent words which had made any not- 
able impression so far, and they found a field 
unoccuxned by him, before yet any words of 
moment had been uttered in our midst. He 
had this advantage, too, in a teacher, that he 
stood near to his pupils; and he has no doubt 
afforded reasonable encouragement and sym- 
pathy to many an independent but solitary 
thinker. 

It is remarkable, but on the whole, perhaps, 
not to be lamented, that the world is so unkind 
to a new book. Any distinguished traveler who 
comes to our shores is likely to get more din- 
ners and speeches of welcome than he can well 
dispose of, but the best books, if noticed at 
all, meet with coldness and suspicion, or, what 
is worse, gratuitous, off-hand criticism. It is 
plain that the reviewers, both here and abroad, 
do not know how to dispose of this man. They 
approach him too easily, as if he were one 
of the men of letters about town,^ who grace 
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Mr. Somebody's administration, merely; hn% 
he already belongs to literature, and depends 
neither on the favor of reviewers, nor tiie hon* 
esty of booksellers, nor the pleasure of readers 
for his success. He has more to impart than 
to receive fipom his generation. He is another 
snch a strong and finished workman in his craft 
as Samuel Johnson was, and, like him, makes 
the literary class respectable. Since few are 
yet out of their apprenticeship, or, even if they 
learn to be able writers, are at the same time 
able and valuable thinkers. The aged and crit« 
ical eye, especially, is incapacitated to appreci* 
ate the works of this author. To such their 
meaning is impalpable and evanescent, and they 
seem to abound only in obstinate mannerisms, 
Germanisms, and whimsical ravings of all kinds, 
with now and then an unaccountably true and 
sensible remark. On the strength of this last, 
Carlyle is admitted to have what is called gen- 
ius. We hardly know an old man to whom 
these volumes are not hopelessly sealed. The 
language, they say, is foolishness and a stum* 
bling-block to them ; but to many a clear-headed 
boy they are plainest English, and dispatched 
with such hasty relish as his bread and milk. 
The fathers wonder how it is that the children 
take to this diet so readily, and digest it with 
so little difficulty. They shake their heads with 
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mistrust at their free and easy delight, and re* 
mark that ^^Mr. Carlyle is a very learned man ; " 
for they, too, not to be out of fashion, have got 
grammar and dictionary, if the truth were 
known, and with the best faith cudgeled their 
brains to get a little way into the jungle, and 
they could not but confess, as often as they 
found the clue, that it was as intricate as Black- 
stone to follow, if you read it honestly. But 
merely reading, even with the best intentions, 
is not enough: you must almost have written 
these books yourself. Only he who has had the 
good fortune to read them in the nick of time, 
in the most perceptive and recipient season of 
life, can give any adequate account of them. 

Many have tasted of this well with an odd 
suspicion, as if it were some fountain Arethuse 
which had flowed under the sea from Germany, 
as if the materials of his books had lain in some 
garret there, in danger of being appropriated 
for waste-paper. Over what German ocean, 
from what Hercynian forest, he has been im« 
ported, piecemeal, into England, or whether he 
has now all arrived, we are not informed. This 
article is not invoiced in Hamburg nor in Lon* 
don. Perhaps it was contraband. However, 
we suspect that this sort of goods cannot be im* 
ported in this way. No matter how skillful the 
stevedore, all things being got into sailing trimi 
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wait for a Sunday, and aft wind, and then 
weigh anchor, and run up the main-sheet, — - 
straightway what of transcendent and perma- 
nent value is there resists the aft wind, and will 
doggedly stay behind that Sunday, — it does 
not travel Sundays; while biscuit and pork 
make headway, and sailors cry heave-yol It 
must part company, if it open a seam. It is 
not quite safe to send out a venture in this kind, 
unless yourself go supercargo. Where a man 
goes, there he is; but the slightest virtue is im- 
movable, — it is real estate, not personal; who 
would keep it, must consent to be bought and 
sold with it. 

However, we need not dwell on this charge 
of a German extraction, it being generally 
admitted, by this time, that Carlyle is English, 
and an inhabitant of London. He has the Eng- 
lish for his mother-tongue, though with a Scotch 
accent, or never so many accents, and thoughts 
also, which are the legitimate growth of native 
soil, to utter therewith. His style is eminently 
colloquial, and no wonder it is strange to meet 
with in a book. It is not literary or classical; 
it has not the music of poetry, nor the pomp of 
philosophy, but the rhythms and cadences of 
conversation endlessly repeated. It resounds 
with emphatic, natural, lively, stirring tones, 
muttering, ratOing, exploding, like shells and 
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diot, and with like execution. So far as it is 
a merit in oomposition, that the written answer 
to the spoken word, and the spoken word to a 
fresh and pertinent thought in the mind, as well 
as to the half thoughts, the tumultuary misgiv* 
ings and expectancies, this author is, perhaps, 
not to be matched in literature. 

He is no mystic, either, more than Newton 
or Arkwright or Davy, and tolerates none. 
Not one obscure line, or half line, did he ever 
write. His meaning lies plain as the daylight, 
and he who runs may read; indeed, only he who 
runs can read, and keep up with the meaning. 
It has the distinctness of picture to his mind, 
and he tells us only what he sees printed in 
largest English type upon the face of things. 
He utters substantial English thoughts in plain- 
est English dialects; for it must be confessed, 
he speaks more than one of these. All the 
shires of England, and all the shires of Europe, 
are laid under contribution to his genius; for 
to be English does not mean to be exdusive 
and narrow, and adapt one's self to the appro* 
hension of his nearest neighbor only. Ajud yet 
no writer is more thoroughly Saxon. In the 
translation of those fragments of Saxon poetry, 
we have met with the same rhythm that occurs 
so often in his poem on the French Revolution. 
And if you would know where many of those 
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obnoxious Carlyleisms and Germanisms came 
from, read the best of Milton's prose, read those 
speeches of Cromwell which he has brought to 
light, or go and listen once more to your 
mother's tongue* So much for his German 
extraction. 

Indeed, for fluency and skill in the use of 
die English tongue, be is a master unrivaled. 
His felicity and power of expression surpass 
even his special merits as historian and critic. 
Therein his experience has not failed him, but 
furnished him with such a store of winged, ay 
and legged words, as only a London life, per* 
chance, could give account of. We had not 
understood the wealth of the language before. 
Nature is ransacked, and all the resorts and 
purlieus of humanity are taxed, to furnish the 
fittest symbol for his thought. He does not go 
to the dictionary, the word>book, but to the 
word-manufactory itself, and has made endless 
work for the lexicographers. Yes, he has that 
same English for his mother-tongue that you 
have, but with him it is no dumb, muttering, 
mumbling faculty, concealing the thoughts, but 
a keen, unwearied, resistless weapon. He has 
such command of it as neither you nor I have; 
and it would be well for any who have a lost 
horse to advertise, or a town-meeting warrant, 
or a sermon, or a letter to write, to study this 
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nniversal letter-writer, for he knows more than 
the grammar or the dictionary. 

The style is worth attending to, as one of the 
most important features of the man which we at 
this distance can discern. It is for once quite 
equal to the matter. It can carry all its load, 
and never breaks down nor staggers. His 
books are solid and workmanlike, as all that 
England does; and they are £praceful and read* 
able also. They tell of huge labor done, well 
done, and all the rubbish swept away, like the 
bright cutlery which glitters in shop windows, 
while the coke and ashes, the turnings, filings, 
dust, and borings lie far away at Birmingham, 
unheard of. He is a masterly clerk, scribe, 
reporter, writer. He can reduce to writing 
most things, — gestures, winks, nods, significant 
looks, patois, brogue, accent, pantomime, and 
how much that had passed for silence before 
does he represent by written words. The coun* 
tryman who puzzled the city lawyer, requiring 
him to write, among other things, his cafl to 
his horses, would hardly have puzzled him; he 
would have found a word for it, all right and 
classical, that would have started his team for 
him. Consider the ceaseless tide of speech for* 
ever flowing in countless cellars, garrets, par* 
lore; that of the French, says Carlyle, ^^only 
ebbs toward the short hours of night,'' and what 
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a drop in the bucket is the printed word. Feel- 
ing, thought, speech, writing, and, we might 
add, poetry, inspiration, — for so the circle 
is completed; how they gradually dwindle at 
length, passing through successive colanders, 
into your history and classics, from the roar of 
the ocean, the murmur of the forest, to the 
squeak of a mouse; so much only parsed and 
spelt out, and punctuated, at last. The few 
who can talk like a book, they only get reported 
commonly. But this writer reports a new 
^^Ideferung." 

One wonders how so much, after all, was ex* 
pressed in the old way, so much here depends 
upon the emphasis, tone, pronunciation, style, 
and spirit of the reading. No writer uses so 
profusely all the aids to intelligibility which the 
printer's art affords. You wonder how others 
had contrived to write so many pages without 
emphatic or italicized words, they are so expres- 
sive, so natural, so indispensable here, as if 
none had ever used the demonstrative pronouns 
demonstratively before. In another's sentences 
the thought, though it may be immortal, is as 
it were embalmed, and does not strike you, but 
here it is so freshly living, even the body of it 
not having passed through the ordeal of death, 
that it stirs in the very extremities, and the 
smallest particles and pronouns are all alive 
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with it. It is not simple dictionary it^ yours or 
mine, but rr. The words did not oome at the 
command of grammar, but of a tyrannous, in- 
exorable meaning; not like standing soldiers, 
by vote of Parliament, but any able-bodied 
oountryman pressed into the service, for ^^Sire, 
it is not a revolt, it is a revolution**' 

We have never heard him speak, but we 
should say that Carlyle was a rare talker. He 
has broken the ice, and streams freely forth 
like a spring torrent. He does not trace back 
the stream of his thought, silently adventurous, 
up to its fountain-head, but is borne away with 
it, as it rushes through his brain like a torrent 
to overwhelm and fertilize. He holds a talk 
with you. His audience is such a tumultuous 
mob of thirty thousand as assembled at the 
Universiiy of Paris, before printing was in- 
vented. Philosophy, on the other hand, does 
not talk, but write, or, when it comes person- 
ally before an audience, lecture or read; and 
therefore it must be read to-morrow, or a thou- 
sand years hence. But the talker must natu- 
rally be attended to at once; he does not talk 
on without an audience; the winds do not long 
bear the sound of his voice. Think of Carlyle 
reading his French Revolution to any audience. 
One might say it was never written, but spoken ; 
and thereafter reported and printed, that thoie 
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not within sound of his voice might know some* 
thing about it. Some men read to you some- 
thing which they have written in a dead 2an- 
guage^ of course, but it may be in a living 
letter^ in a Syriac, or Boman, or Runic char- 
acter. Men must speak English who can write 
Sanskrit; they must speak a modem language 
who write, perchance, an ancient and universal 
one. We do not live in those days when the 
learned used a learned language. There is no 
writing of Latin with Carlyle; but as Chaucer, 
with all reverence to Homer, and Virgil, and 
Messieurs the Normans, sung his poetry in the 
homely Saxon tongue, — and Locke has at least 
the merit of having done philosophy into Eng- 
lish, — so Carlyle has done a different phi- 
losophy still further into English, and thrown 
open the doors of literature and criticism to the 
populace. 

Such a style, — so diversified and variegated! 
It is like the face of a country; it is like a New 
England landscape, with farm-houses and vil- 
lages, and cultivated spots, and belts of forests 
and bluebeny-swamps round about, with the 
fragrance of shad-blossoms and violets on cer- 
tain winds. And as for the reading of it, it is 
novel enough to the reader who has used only 
the diligence, and old line mail-coach. It is 
like traveling, sometimes on foot, sometimes in 
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a gig tandem; sometimes in a foil ooach, over 
highways, mended and unmended, for which 
you will prosecute the town; on level roads, 
through French departments, by Simplon roads 
over the Alps, and now and then he hauls up 
for a relay, and yokes in an unbroken colt of a 
Pegasus for a leader, driving o£E by cart-paths, 
and across lots, by corduroy roads and gridiron 
bridges; and where the bridges are gone, not 
even a string-piece left, and the reader has tc 
set his breast and swim. You have got an ex- 
pert driver this time, who has driven ten thou- 
sand miles, and was never known to upset; can 
drive six in hand on the edge of a precipice, 
and touch the leaders anywhere with his snap- 
per. 

With wonderful art he grinds into paint for 
his picture all his moods and experiences, so 
that all his forces may be brought to the en- 
counter. Apparently writing without a partic 
ular design or responsibility, setting down his 
soliloquies from time to time, taking advantage 
of all his humors, when at length the hour 
comes to declare himself, he puts down in plain 
English, without quotation marks, what he, 
Thomas Carlyle, is ready to defend in the face 
of the world, and fathers the rest, often quite 
as defensible, only more modest, or pkin 
spoken, or insinuating, upon ^^Sauerteig,'' or 
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some other gentleman long employed on th^ 
subject. Boiling his subject how many ways 
in his mind, he meets it now face to face, wres- 
tling with it at arm's length, and striving to get 
it down, or throw it over his head; and if that 
will txcft do, or whether it will do or not, tries 
the back-stitch and side-hug with it, and downs 
it again, scalps it, draws and quarters it, hangs 
it in chains, and leaves it to the winds and dogs. 
With his brows knit, his mind made up, his 
will resolved and resistless, he advances, crash- 
ing his way through the host of weak, half- 
formed, dilettante opinions, honest and dis- 
honest ways of thinking, with their standards 
raised, sentimentalities and conjectures, and 
tramples them all into dust. See how he pre- 
vails; you don't even hear the eroans of the 

worth the while to look through any man's eyes 
^t history, for the time, as through his; and 
his way of looking at things is fastest getting 
adopted by his [feneration. 

I? b J in ^ U. d*.™i.» ,l»t U. «yb 
shall be. He might as well determine what his 
thoughts shall be. We would not have had 
him write always as in the chapter on Bums 
and the Life of Schiller, and elsewhere. No; 
his thoughts were ever irregular and impetuou.. 
Perhaps as he grows older and writes more 
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he acquires a truer expression; it is in some 
respects manUer, freer, struggUng up to a level 
urith its fountain-head. We think it is the 
richest prose style we know of. 

Who cares what a man's style is, so it is in- 
telligible,— as intelligible as his thought. Lit. 
erally and really, the style is no more than the 
stylus^ the pen he writes with; and it is not 
worth scraping and polishing, and gilding, un- 
less it will write his thoughts the better for it. 
It is something for use, and not to look at. 
The question for us is, not whether Pope had a 
fine style, wrote with a peacock's feather, but 
whether he uttered useful thoughts. Translate 
a book a dozen times from one language to 
another, and what becomes of its siyle? Most 
books would be worn out and disappear in this 
ordeal. The pen which wrote it is soon de- 
stroyed, but the poem survives. We believe 
that Carlyle has, after all, more readers, and 
is better known to-day for this very originality 
of style, and that posterity will have reason to 
thank him for emancipating the language, in 
some measure, from the fetters which a merely 
conservative, aimless, and pedantic literary 
class had imposed upon it, and setting an ex- 
ample of greater freedom and naturalness. No 
man's thoughts are new, but the style of their 
expression is the never-failing novehy which 
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cheers and refreshes men. If we were to an* 
swer the question, whether the mass of men, as 
we know them, talk as the standard authors and 
reviewers write, or rather as this man writes, 
we should say that he alone begins to write their 
language at all, and that the former is, for the 
most part, the mere effigies of a language, not 
the best method of concealing one's thoughts 
even, but frequently a method of doing without 
thoughts at all. 

In his graphic description of Sichter's siyle, 
Carlyle describes his own pretty nearly; and no 
doubt he jBrst got his own tongue loosened at 
that fountain, and was inspired by it to equal 
freedom and originaUty. "The language," as 
he says of Bichter, "groans with indescribable 
metaphors and allusions to all things, human 
and divine, flowing onward, not like a river, 
but like an inundation; circling in complex 
eddies, chafing and gurgling, now this way, now 
that;" but in Carlyle, "the proper current" 
never "sinks out of sight amid the boundless 
uproar." Again: ^His very language is Ti« 
4ian,-dee^. sl^ng, ilnltu!^ shining 
with a thousand hues, fused from a thousand 
elements, and winding in labyrinthic masses." 

In short, if it is desirable that a man be elo- 
quent, that he talk much, and address himself 
to his own age mainly, then this is not a bad 
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Style of doing it. But if it is desired rather 
that he pioneer into unexplored regions of 
thought, and speak to silent centuries to come, 
then, indeed, we could wish that he had culti- 
vated the style of Goethe more, that of Bichter 
less; not that Goethe's is the kind of utterance 
most to be prized by mankind, but it will serve 
for a model of the best that can be successfully 
cultivated. 

But for style, and fine writing, and Augustan 
ages, that is but a poor style, and vulgar writ- 
ing, and a degenerate age, which allows us to 
remember these things. This man has some- 
thing to communicate. Carlyle's are not, in 
the common sense, works of art in their origin 
and aim; and yet, perhaps, no living English 
writer evinces an equal literary talent. They 
are such works of art only as the plough and 
corn-mill and steam-engine, — not as pictures 
and statues. Others speak with greater empha- 
sis to scholars, as such, but none so earnestly 
and effectually to all who can read. OtherC 
give their advice, he gives his sympathy also. 
It is no small praise that he does not take upon 
himself the airs, has none of the whims, none 
of the pride, the nice vulgarities, the starched, 
impoverished isolation, and cold glitter of the 
spoiled children of genius. He does not need 
to husband his pearl, but excels by a greater 
humanity and sincerity. 
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He is singularly serious and untrivial* We 
are everywhere impressed by the rugged, un- 
wearied, and rich sincerity of the man. We 
are sure that he never sacrificed one jot of his 
honest thought to art or whim, but to utter 
himself in the most direct and ejSectual way, — 
that is the endeavor. These are merits which 
will wear welL When time has worn deeper 
into the substance of these books, this grain 
will appear. No such sermons have come to us 
here out of England, in late years, as those of 
this preacher, -—sermons to kings, and sermons 
to peasants, and sermons to all intermediate 
classes. It is in vain that John Bull, or any 
of his cousins, turns a deaf ear, and pretends 
not to hear them: nature will not soon be weary 
of repeating them. There are words less obvi- 
ously true, more for the ages to hear, perhaps, 
but none so impossible for this age not to hear. 
What a cutting cimeter was that ^*Past and 
Present," going through heaps of silken stuffs, 
and glibly through the necks of men, too, with- 
out their knowing it, leaving no trace. He has 
the earnestness of a prophet. In an age of 
pedantry and dilettantism, he has no grain of 
these in his composition. There is nowhere 
else, surely, in recent readable English, or other 
books, such direct and effectual teaching, re- 
proving, encouraging, stimulating, earnestly, 
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▼ehemenily, almost like Mahomet, like Luther; 
not looking behind him to see how his Opera 
Omnia will look, but forward to other work to 
b6 done. His writings are a gospel to the 
young of this generation; they will hear his 
manly, brotherly speech with responsive joy, 
and press forward to older or newer gospels. 

We should omit a main attraction in these 
books, if we said nothing of their humor. Of 
this indispensable pledge of sanity, without 
some leaven of whioh the abstruse thinker may 
justly be suspected of mysticism, fanaticism, or 
insanity, there is a superabundance in Carlyle. 
Especially the transcendental philosophy needs 
the leaven of humor to render it light and 
digestible. In his kter and longer works it 
is an imfailing accompaniment, reverberating 
through pages and chapters, long sustained 
without effort. The very punctuation, the ital- 
ics, the quotation marks, the blank spaces and 
dashes, and the capitals, each and all are 
pressed into its service. 

Carlyle's humor is vigorous and Titanic, and 
has more sense in it than the sober philosophy 
of many another. It is not to be disposed of 
by laughter and smiles merely; it gets to be too 
serious for that: only they may laugh who are 
not hit by it. For those who love a merry jest. 
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this is a strange kind of fan, — rather too prac- 
tical joking, if they understand it. The please 
ant humor which the public loves is but the 
innocent pranks of the ballroom, harmless flow 
of animal spirits, the light plushy pressure of 
dandy pumps, in comparison. But when an 
elephant takes to treading on your corns, why 
then you are lucky if you sit high, or wear cow- 
hide. His kumor is always subordinate to a 
serious purpose, though often the real charm 
lor the reader is not so much in the essential 
progress and final upshot of the chapter as in 
this indirect side-light illustration of every hue. 
He sketches first, with strong, jMractioal English 
pencil, the essential features in outline, black 
on white, more faithfully than Dryasdust would 
have done, telling us wisely whom and what 
to mark, to save time, and then with brush of 
camel's hair, or sometimes with more expedi- 
tious swab, he lays on the bright and fast colors 
of his humor everywhere* One piece of solid 
work, be it known, we have determined to do, 
about which let there be no jesting, but all 
things else under the heavens, to the right and 
left of that, are for the time fair game. To us 
this humor is not wearisome, as almost every 
other is. Babelais, for instance, is intolerable; 
one chapter is better than a volume, *— it may 
be sport to him, but it is death to us. A mere 
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humorist, indeed, is a most mihappy man ; and 
his readers are most mihappj also. 

Humor is not so distinct a quality as, for the 
purposes of criticism, it is commonly regarded, 
but allied to every, even the divinest faculty. 
The familiar and cheerful conversation about 
every hearthside, if it be analyzed, will be found 
to be sweetened by this principle. There is not 
only a never-failing, pleasant, and earnest hu« 
mor kept up there, embracing the domestio 
affairs, the dinner, and the scolding, but there 
is also a constant run upon the neighbors, and 
upon Church and State, and to cherish and 
maintain this, in a great measure, the fire is 
kept burning, and the dinner provided. There 
will be neighbors, parties to a very genuine, 
even romantic friendship, whose whole audible 
salutation and intercourse, abstaining from the 
usual cordial expressions, grasping of hands, or 
affectionate farewells, consists in the mutual 
play and interchange of a genial and healthy 
humor, which excepts nothing, not even them- 
selves, in its lawless range. The child plays 
continually, if you will let it, and all its life is 
a sort of practical humor of a very pure kind, 
often of so fine and ethereal a nature, that its 
parents, its uncles and cousins, can in no wise 
participate in it, but must stand aloof in silent 
admiration, and reverence even. The more 
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quiet the more profound it is. lEiVen Nature is 
observed to have her playful moods or aspects, 
of which man seems sometimes to be the sport. 

But, after all, we could sometimes dispense 
with the humor, though unquestionablj incor- 
porated in the blood, if it were replaced by this 
author's gravity. We should not apply to him- 
self, without qualification, his remarks on the 
humor of Sichter. With more repose in his 
inmost being, his humor would become more 
thoroughly genial and placid. Humor is apt to 
imply but a half satisfaction at best. In his 
pleasantest and most genial hour, man smiles 
but as the globe smiles, and the works of 
nature. The fruits dry ripe, and much as we 
relish some of them in their green and pulpy 
state, we lay up for our winter store, not out 
of these, but the rustling autumnal harvests. 
Though we never weary of this vivacious wit, 
wM. « «. per^d^'*, -»k, ^^ .. 
remember it from afar, we sometimes feel 
balked and disappointed, missing the security, 
the simplicity, and frankness, even the occa- 
sional magnanimity of acknowledged dullness 
andbunglbg. 0^ never-faUing success and 
brilliant talent become a reproach. 

Besides, humor does not wear well. It is 
commonly enough said, that a joke will not bear 
repeating. The deepest humor will not keep. 
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Humors do not oirciilate but stagnate, or oiroii' 
late partially* In the oldest literature, in the 
Hebrew, the Hindoo, the Persian, the Chinese? 
it is rarely humor, even the most divine, which 
still survives, but the most sober and private, 
painful or joyous thoughts, maxims of duty, to 
which the life of all men may be referred* 
After time has sifted the literature of a people, 
there is left only their Sgbiptubb, for that is 
WBTTIKG, par excellence. This is as true of the 
poets, as of the philosophers and moralists by 
profession ; for what subsides in any of these is 
the moral only, to reappear as dry land at some 
remote epoch* 

We confess that Carlyle's humor is rich, 
deep, and variegated, in direct communication 
with the backbone and risible muscles of the 
globe, — and there is nothing like it; but much 
as we relish this jovial, this rapid and delugeous 
way of conveying one's views and impressions, 
when we would not converse but meditate, we 
pray for a man's diamond edition of his thought, 
without the colored illuminations in the margin, 
— the fishes and dragons and unicorns, the red 
or the blue ink, but its initial letter in distinct 
skeleton lype, and the whole so dipped and con- 
densed down to the very essence of it, that time 
will have little to do. We know not but we 
shall immigrate soon, and would fain take with 
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as all tihe treasmes of the East; and all kinds 
of dry^ portable soups, in small tin canisters, 
which contain whole herds of English beeves 
boiled down, will be acceptable. 

The difference between this flashing, fitful 
writing and pure philosophy is the difference 
between flame and light. The flame, indeed, 
yields light; but when we are so near as to ob- 
serve the flame, we are apt to be incommoded 
by the heat and smoke. But the sun, that old 
Platonist, is set so far off in the heavens, that 
only a genial summer-heat and ineffable daylight 
can reach us. But many a time, we confess, in 
wintry weather, we have been glad to forsake 
the sunlight, and warm us by these Promethean 
flames. Carlyle must undoubtedly plead guilty 
to the charge of mannerism. He not only has 
his vein, but his peculiar manner of working it. 
He has a style which can be imitated, and some- 
times is an imitator of himself. 

Certainly, no critic has anywhere said what 
is more to the purpose, than this which Carlyle's 
own writings furnish, which we quote, as well 
for its intrinsic merit as for its pertinence here. 
^^It is true," says he, thinking of Bichter, *^the 
beaten paths of literature lead the safeliest to 
the goal; and the talent pleases us most which 
submits to shine with new gracefulness through 
old forms. Nor is the noblest and most pecu- 
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liar mind too noble or peonliar for working by 
prescribed laws; Sophocles, Shakespeare, Cer« 
vantes, and, in Richter's own age, Goethe, how 
little did they innovate on the given forms of 
composition, how much in the spirit they 
breathed into them I All this is true; and 
Riohter must lose of our esteem in proportion." 
And again, in the chapter on Goethe, ^^We 
read Goethe for years before we come to see 
wherein the distinguishing peculiarity of his 
imderstanding, of his disposition, even of his 
way of writing, consists I It seems quite a sim* 
pie style, [that of his?] remarkable chiefly for 
its calmness, its perspicuity, in short, its com* 
monness; and yet it is the most tmoommon of 
all styles." And this, too, tranfdated for us by 
the same pen from Schiller, which we will apply 
not merely to the outward form of his works, 
but to their inner form and substance. He is 
speaking of the artist. ^^Let some beneficent 
divinity snatch him, when a suckling, from the 
breast of his mother, and nurse him with the 
milk of a better time, that he may ripen to his 
full stature beneath a distant Grecian sky* 
And having grown to manhood, let him return, 
a foreign shape, into his century; not, how* 
ever, to delight it by his presence, but, dread- 
ful, like the son of Agamemnon, to purify it. 
The matter of his works he will take from the 
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present, but their form he will derive from a 
nobler time; nay, from beyond all time, from 
the absolute unchanging unity of his own na- 
ture," 

But enough of this. Our oomplaint is al- 
ready out of all proportion to our discontent. 

Carlyle's works, it is true, have not the 
stereotyped success which we call classic. They 
are a rich but inexpensive entertainment, at 
which we are not concerned lest the host has 
strained or impoverished himself to feed his 
guests. It is not the most lasting word, nor 
the loftiest wisdom, but rather the word which 
comes last. For his genius it was reserved to 
give expression to the thoughts which were 
throbbing in a million breasts. He has plucked 
the ripest fruit in the public garden; but thi^ 
fruit already least concerned the tree that bore 
it, which was rather perfecting the bud at the 
foot of the leaf-stalk. His works are not to 
be studied, but read with a swift satisfaction* 
Their flavor and gust is like what poets tell of 
the froth of wine, which can only be tasted once 
and hastily. On a review we can never find the 
pages we had read. Yet they are in some de- 
gree true natural products in this respect. Al 
things are but once, and never repeated. Thes# 
works were designed for such complete succesi 
that they serve but for a single occasion. 
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But he is willfully and pertinaciously unjust, 
even scurrilous, impolite, ungentlemanly; calls 
us "LnbecUes," "Dilettants,*' "Philistines," 
implying sometimes what would not sound well 
expressed* If he would adopt the newspaper 
liyle, and take back these hard names — But 
where is the reader who does not derive some 
benefit from these epithets, applying them to 
himself? 

He is, in fact, the best tempered, and not 
the least impartial of reviewers. He goes out 
of his way to do justice to profligates and 
quacks. There is somewhat even Christian, in 
the rarest and most peculiar sense, in his uni-> 
versal brotherliness, his simple, child-like en- 
durance, and earnest, honest endeavor, with 
sympathy for the like. Carlyle, to adopt his 
own classification, is himself the hero as literary 
man. There is no more notable workingman 
in England, in Manchester or Birmingham, or 
the mines round about. We know not how 
many hours a day he toils, nor for what wages, 
exactly : we only know the restdts for us. 

Notwithstanding the very genuine, admirable, 
and loyal tributes to Bums, Schiller, Goethe, 
and others, Carlyle is not a critic of poetry. 
In the book of heroes, Shakespeare, the hero as 
poet, comes off rather slimly. His sympathy, 
9» we said, is with the men of endeavor; not 
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using the life got, but still bravely getting tbeif 
life. **In fact," as he says of Cromwell, 
**ever]rwhere we have to notice the decisive 
practical eye of this man, how he drives toward 
the practical and practicable; has a genuine in- 
sight into what is fact." You must have very 
stout legs to get noticed at all by him. He is 
thoroughly English in his love of practical men, 
and dislike for cant, and ardent enthusiastic 
heads that are not supported by any legs. He 
would kindly knock them down that they may 
regain some vigor by touching their mother 
earth. We have often wondered how he ever 
found out Bums, and must still refer a good 
share of his delight in him to neighborhood 
and early association. The Lycidas and Comus, 
appearing in Blackwood's Magazine, would 
probably go unread by him, nor lead him to 
expect a Paradise Lost. The condition-of- 
England question is a practical one. The con- 
dition of England demands a hero, not a poet. 
Other things demand a poet; the poet answers 
other demands. Carlyle in London, with this 
question pressing on him so urgently, sees no 
occasion for minstrels and rhapsodists there. 
Kings may have their bards when there are any 
kings. Homer would certainly go a-begging 
there. He lives in Chelsea, not on the plains 
of Hindostan, nor on the prairies of the West, 
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where settlers are scarce, and a man must at 
least go whistling to himself. 

What he says of poetry is rapidly nttered, 
and suggestive of a thought, rather than the 
deliberate development of any. He answers 
your question, What is poetry? by writing a 
special poem, as that Norse one, for instance, 
in the Book of Heroes, altogether wild and 
original; — answers your question. What is 
light? by kindling a blaze which dazzles you, 
and pales sun and moon, and not as a peasant 
might, by opening a shutter. 

Carlyle is not a seer, but a brave looker-<m 
and reviewer; not the most free and catholic 
observer of men and events, for they are likely 
to find him preoccupied, but unexpectedly free 
and catholic when they fall within the focus of 
his lens. He does not live in the present hour, 
and read men and books as they occur for his 
theme, but having chosen this, he directs his 
studies to this end. If we look again at his 
page, we are apt to retract somewhat that we 
have said. Often a genuine poetic feeling 
dawns through it, like the texture of the earth 
seen through the dead grass and leaves in the 
spring. The History of the French Revolution 
is a poem, at length translated into prose, — 
an Iliad, indeed, as he himself has it, — ^^The 
destructive wrath of SansoulottiBm, this is what 
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vre speak, haying unliappilj no yoioe for Bing« 
mg. 

One improvement we could soggest in this 
last, as indeed in most epics, — that he should 
let in the sun oftener upon his picture. It does 
not often enough appear, but it is all revolu- 
tion, the old way of human life turned simply 
bottom upward, so that when at length we 
are inadvertently reminded of the ^^ Brest Ship« 
ping,'' a St. Domingo colony, and that anybody 
thinks of owning plantations, and simply turning 
up the soil there, and that now at length, after 
some years of this revolution, there is a fall- 
ing off in the importation of sugar, we feel a 
queer surprise. Had they not sweetened their 
water with revolution then? It would be well if 
there were several chapters headed ^^ Work for 
the Month," — Revolution-work inclusive, of 
course, — ^^ Altitude of the Sun,'' ^^ State of the 
Crops and Markets," ^^Meteorological Observa- 
tions," "Attractive Industry," "Day Labor," 
etc., just to remind the reader that the French 
peasantry did something beside go without 
breeches, bum ch&teaus, get ready knotted 
oords, and embrace and throttle one another by 
turns. These things are sometimes hinted at, 
but they deserve a notice more in proportion to 
their importance. We want not only a back- 
ground to the picture, but a ground under the 
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feet also. We remark, too, occasionally, an 
unpliilosopliical habit, common enough else- 
where, in Alison's History of Modem Europe, 
for instance, of saying, undoubtedly with effect, 
that if a straw had not fallen this way or that, 
why then — but, of course, it is as easy in phi- 
losophy to make kingdoms rise and fall as 
straws. 

The poet is blithe and cheery ever, and as 
well as nature. Garlyle has not the simple 
Homeric health of Wordsworth, nor the delib- 
erate philosophic turn of Coleridge, nor the 
scholastic taste of Landor, but, though sick and 
under restraint, the constitutional vigor of one 
of his old Norse heroes, struggling in a lurid 
light, with Jotuns still, striving to throw the 
old woman, and "she was Time,"-— striving to 
lift the big cat, and that was "the Great World- 
Serpent, which, tail in mouth, girds and keeps 
up the whole created world." The smith, 
though so brawny and tough, I should not call 
the healthiest man. There is too much shop- 
work, too great extremes of heat and cold, and 
incessant ten-pound-ten and thrashing of the 
anvil, in his life. But the haymaker's is a true 
sunny perspiration, produced by the extreme of 
summer heat only, and conversant with .the 
blast of Hie zephyr, not of the forge-beUows. 
We know very well the nature of this man's 
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sadness, but we do not know the nature of his 
gladness. 

The poet will maintain serenity in spite of all 
disappointments. He is expected to preserve 
an unconcerned and healthy outlook over the 
world, while he lives. PhUosophia practica eat 
erudUionis meta^ — Philosophy practiced is the 
goal of learning; and for that other, Oratoris 
eat celare artem^ we might read, ITerois est 
celare pugnam, — the hero will conceal his 
struggles. Poetry is the only life got, the only 
work done, the only pure product and free labor 
of man, performed only when he has put all the 
world under his feet, and conquered the last of 
his foes. 

Carlyle speaks of Nature with a certain un- 
conscious pathos for the most part. She is to 
him a receded but ever memorable splendor, 
casting still a reflected light over all his scenery. 
As we read his books here in New England, 
where there are potatoes enough, and every man 
can get his Kving peaoefuUy and Bportively as 
the birds and bees, and need think no more of 
that, it seems to us as if by the world he often 
meant London, at the head of the tide upon the 
Thames, the sorest place on the face of the 
ea^, the very citadel of conservatism. 

In his writings, we should say that he, ». 
conspicuously as any, though with little enough 
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expressed or even oonscions sjrmpathj, repre^ 
sents the Reformer class, and all the better for 
not being the acknowledged leader of any. In 
him the universal plaint is most settled, unap- 
peasable, and serious. Until a thousand named 
and nameless grievances are righted, there will 
be no repose for him in the lap of nature, or the 
seclusion of science and literature. Bj foresee- 
ing it, he hastens the crisis in the affairs of 
England, and is as good as many years added 
to her history. 

To do himself justice, and set some of his 
readers right, he should give us some transcen^ 
dent hero at length, to rule his demigods and 
Titans; develop, perhaps, his reserved and 
dumb reverence for Christ, not speaking to a 
London or Church of England audience merely. 
Let not ^^ sacred silence meditate that sacred 
matter '' forever, but let us have sacred speech 
and sacred scripture thereon. 

Every man will include in his list of worthies 
those whom he himself best represents. Cai^ 
lyle, and our countryman Emerson, whose place 
and influence must erelong obtain a more dis- 
tinct recognition, are, to a certain extent, the 
complement of each other. The age could not 
do with one of them, it cannot do with both. 
To make a broad and rude distinction, to suit 
our present purpose, the former, as critic, deals 
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with the men of action, — Mahomet, Luther, 
Cromwell; the latter with the thinkers, — 
Plato, Shakespeare, Goethe; for, though both 
have written upon Goethe, they do not meet in 
him. The one has more sympathy with the 
heroes, or practical reformers, the other with 
the observers, or philosophers. Put their 
worthies together, and you will have a pretty 
fair representation of mankind; yet wiHi one 
or more memorable exceptions. To say nothing 
of Christ, who yet awaits a just appreciation 
from literature, the peacefully practical hero, 
whom Columbus may represent, is obviously 
slighted; but above and after all, the Man of 
the Age, come to be called workingman, it is 
obvious that none yet speaks to his condition, 
lor the speaker is not yet in his condition. 

Like speaks to like only; labor to labor, 
philosophy to philosophy, criticism to criticism, 
poetiy to poetiy. Literature speaks how much 
still to the past, how little to the future, how 
much to the East, how little to the West, — 

In the East fames are won, 
In the West deeds are done. 

One merit in Carlyle, let the subject be what 
it may, is the freedom of prospect he allows, 
the entire absence of cant and dogma. He re- 
moves many cart-loads of rubbish, and leaves 
open a broad highway. His writings are all 
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anfenced on the side of the future and the po8« 
sible. Though he does but inadvertently direct 
our eyes to the open heavens, nevertheless he 
lets us wander broadly underneath, and shows 
them to us reflected in innumerable pools and 
lakes. 

These volumes contain not the highest, but 
a very practicable wisdom, which startles and 
provokes, rather than informs us. Carlyle does 
not oblige us to think; we have thought enough 
for him already, but he compels us to act. We 
accompany him rapidly through an endless gal* 
lery of pictures, and glorious reminiscences of 
experiences unimproved. ^^If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead." 
There is no calm philosophy of life here, such as 
you might put at the end of the Almanac, to 
hang over the fanner's hearth, how men shall 
live in these winter, in these summer days. No 
philosophy, properly speaking, of love, or 
friendship, or religion, or politics, or education, 
or nature, or spirit; perhaps a nearer approach 
to a philosophy of kingship, and of the place of 
the literary man, than of anything else. A 
rare preacher, with prayer, and psalm, and ser- 
mon, and benediction, but no contemplation of 
man's life from the serene oriental ground, nor 
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yet from the stirring occidental. No thanksgiv- 
ing sermon for the holydays, or the Easter vaca- 
tions, when all men submit to float on the full 
currents of life. When we see with what spir- 
its, tiiough with little heroism enough, wood- 
choppers, drovers, and apprentices take and 
spend Ufe, playing all day long, sunning them- 
selves, shading themselves, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, we think that the philosophy of their 
life written would be such a level natural his- 
tory as the Gardener's Calendar and the works 
of the early botanists, inconceivably slow to 
eome to practical conclusions. 

There is no philosophy here for philosophers, 
only as every man is said to have his philoso- 
phy. No system but such as is the man him- 
self ; and, indeed, he stands compactly enough; 
no progress beyond the first assertion and chal- 
lenge, as it were, with trumpet blast. One 
thing is certain, — that we had best be doing 
something in good earnest henceforth forever; 
that's an indispensable philosophy. The be- 
fore impossible precept, ^^know thyself,^* he 
translates into the partially possible one, ^^hnow 
what thou canst work a^." Sartor Besartus is, 
perhaps, the sunniest and most philosophical, 
as it is the most autobiographical of his works, 
in which he drew most largely on tiie experience 
of his youth. But we miss everywhere a oalni 
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depth, like a lake, even stagnant, and must sub- 
mit to rapidity and whirl, as on skates, with all 
kinds of skillful and antic motions, sculling, 
sliding, cutting punch-bowls and rings, forward 
and backward. The talent is very nearly equal 
to the genius. Sometimes it would be prefer- 
able to wade slowly through a Serbonian bog, 
and feel the juices of the meadow. 

Beside some philosophers of larger vision, 
Carlyle stands like an honest, half -despairing 
boy, grasping at some details only of their world 
systems. Philosophy, certainly, is some ac- 
count of truths, the fragments and very insig* 
nificant parts of which man will practice in this 
workshop ; trutiis infinite and in harmony with 
infinity, in respect to which the very objects 
and ends of the so-called practical philosopher 
will be mere propositions, like the rest. It 
would be no reproach to a philosopher, that he 
knew the future better than the past, or even 
than the present. It is better worth knowing. 
He will prophesy, tell what is to be, or, in other 
words, what alone is, under appearances, laying 
little stress on Hie boiling of the pot, or, the con- 
dition-of-England question. He has no more 
to do with the condition of England than with 
her national .debt, which a vigorous generation 
would not inherit. The philosopher's concep- 
tion of things will,- above all, be truer than 
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other men's, and his philosophy will subordinate 
all the circumstances of life. To live like a 
philosopher is to live, not foolishly, like other 
men, but wisely and according to universal 
laws. If Carlyle does not take two steps in 
philosophy, are there any who take three? 
Philosophy having crept clinging to the rocks, 
so far, puts out its feelers many ways in vain. 
It would be hard to surprise him by the relation 
of any important human experience, but in 
some nook or comer of his works you will find 
that this, too, was sometimes dreaded of in hi. 
philosophy. 

To sum up our most serious objections in a 
few words, we should say that Carlyle indicates 
a depth, — and we mean not impliedly, but dis* 
tinctly, -—which he neglects to fathom. We 
want to know more about that which he wants 
to know as well. If apy luminous star or un- 
dissolvable nebula is visible from his station 
which is not visible from ours, the interests of 
science require that the fact be communicated 
to us. The universe expects every man to do 
his duty in his parallel of latitude. We want 
to hear more of his inmost life; his hymn and 
prayer more; his elegy and eulogy less; that he 
should speak more from his character, and les9 
from his talent; communicate centrally with hit 
readers, and not by a side ; that he should saj 
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what he believes, without suspeoting that men 
disbelieve it, out of his never-misunderstood 
nature. His genius can cover all the land with 
gorgeous palaces, but the reader does not abide 
in them, but pitches his tent ratl^r in the des« 
ert and on the mountain-peak. 

When we look about for something to quote, 
as the fairest specimen of the man, we confess 
that we labor under an unusual difficulty; for 
his philosophy is so little of the proverbial or 
sentential kind, and opens so gradually, rising 
insensibly from the reviewer's level, and devel- 
oping its thought completely and in detail, that> 
we look in vain for the brilliant passages, for 
point and antithesis, and must end by quoting 
his works entire. What in a writer of less 
breadth would have been the proposition which 
would have bounded his discourse, his column 
of victory, his Pillar of Hercules, and ne plus 
fdtra^ is in Carlyle frequently the same thought 
unfolded ; no Pillar of Hercules, but a consid- 
erable prospect, north and south, along the At- 
lantic coast. There are other pillars of Hercu« 
les, like beacons and light-houses, still further 
in the horizon, toward Atlantis, set up by a few 
ancient and modem travelers; but, so far as 
this traveler goes, he clears and colonizes, ssii 
all the surplus population of London is bound 
thither at once. What we would quote is, in 
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hct, his vivacity, and not^any particular wis- 
dom or sense, wbicli last is ever synonymous 
witli sentence (sentential as in his oontempora* 
ries Coleridge, Landor, and Wordsworth. We 
have not attempted to discriminate between his 
works, but have rather regarded them all as one 
work, as is the man himself. We have not 
examined so much as remembered them. To 
do otherwise would have required a more indif • 
f erent, and perhaps even less just review than 
the present. 

All his works might well enough be embraced 
under the title of one of them, a good specimen 
brick, *^0n Heroes, Hero- Worship, and the 
Heroic in History. '' Of this department he is 
the Chief Professor in the World's University, 
and even leaves Plutarch behind. Such inti- 
mate and living, such loyal and generous sym* 
pathy with the heroes of history, not one in one 
age only, but forty in forty ages, such an un- 
paralleled reviewing and greeting of all past 
worth, with exceptions, to be sure, — but excep- 
tions were the rule before, — it was, indeed, to 
make this the age of review writing, as if now 
one period of the human rtoiy were completing 
itself, and getting its accounts settled. This 
soldier has told the stories with new emphasis, 
and will be a memorable hander-down of fame 
to posterity. And with what wise discrimina- 
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tion he has selected his men, with reference 
both to his own genius and to theirs, — Ma- 
homet, Dante, Cromwell, Voltaire, Johnson, 
Bums, Goethe, Bichter, Schiller, Mirabean, — 
could any of these have been spared? These 
we wanted to hear about. We have not as 
commonly the cold and refined judgment of the 

human and affecting. These eulogies have the 
glow and warmth of friendship. There is sym* 
pathy, not with mere fames, and formless, in* 
credible things, but with kindred men, — not 
transiently, but life-long he has walked with 
them. 

No doubt, some of Carlyle*s worthies, should 
they ever return to earth, would find themselves 
tmpleasantly put upon Hieir good behavior, to 
sustain their characters; but if he can return a 
man's life more perfect to our hands than it 
was left at his death, following out the design 
of its author, we shall have no great cause to 
complain. We do not want a daguerreotype 
likeness. All biography is the life of Adam, 
— a much-experienced man, — and time with- 
draws something partial from the story of every 
individual, that the historian may supply some- 
thing general. If these virtues were not in this 
man, perhaps they are in his biographer, — no 
fatal mistake. Beally, in any other sense, we 
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never do, nor desire to, come at the historical 
man, — unless we rob his grave, that is the 
nearest approach. Why did he die, then? Se 
is with his bones, surely. 

No doubt Carlyle has a propensity to exag^* 
gerate the heroic in history, that is, he creates 
you an ideal hero rather than another thing: he 
has most of that material. This we allow in all 
its senses, and in one narrower sense it is not 
so convenient. Yet what were history if he did 
not exaggerate it? How comes it that history 
never has to wait for facts, but for a man to 
write it? The ages may go on forgetting the 
facts never so long, he can remember two for 
every one forgotten. The musty records of his* 
tory, like the catacombs, contain the perishable 
remains, but only in the breast of genius are 
embalmed the souls of heroes. There is very 
little of ^hat is called criticism here; it is love 
and reverence, rather, which deal with qualities 
not relatively, but absolutely great; for what* 
ever is admirable in a man is something infi- 
nite, to which we cannot set bounds. These 
sentiments allow the mortal to die, the immor« 
tal and divine to survive. There is something 
antique, even, in his style of treating his sub- 
ject, reminding us that Heroes and Demi-gods 
Fates and Furies, still exist; the common mai 
IB nothing to him,. but after death the hero ia* 
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apotheosized and has a place in heaven, as in 
the religion of the Greeks. 

Exaggeration ! was ever any virtue attributed 
to a man without exaggeration? was ever any 
vice, without infinite exaggeration? Do we not 
exaggerate ourselves to ourselves, or do we re- 
cognize ourselves for the actual men we are? 
Are we not all great men? Yet what are we 
actually, to speak of? We live by exaggera- 
tion. What else is it to anticipate more than 
we enjoy? The lightning is an exaggeration 
of the light. Exaggerated history is poetry, 
and truth referred to a new standard. To a 
small man every greater is an exaggeration. 
He who cannot exaggerate is not qualified to 
utter truth. No truth, we think, was ever ex- 
pressed but with this sort of emphasis, so that 
for the time there seemed to be no other. 
Moreover, you must speak loud to those who 
are hard of hearing, and so you acquire a habit 
of shouting to those who are not. By an im- 
mense exaggeration we appreciate our Greek 
poetry and philosophy, and Egyptian ruins; 
our Shakespeares and Miltons, our Liberty and 
Christianity. We give importance to this hour 
over all other hours. We do not live by jus- 
tice, but by grace. As the sort of justice which 
concerns us in our daily intercourse is not that 
administered by the judge, so the historical jus* 
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tice which we prize is not arrived at by nicely 
balancing the evidence. In order to appreciate 
any, even the humblest man, you must first, by 
some good fortune, have acquired a sentiment 
of admiration, even of reverence, for him, and 
there never were such eiuiggerators as these. 

To try him by the German rule of referring 
an author to hia own standard, we will quote 
the following from Carlyle's remarks on history, 
and leave the reader to consider how far his 
practice has been consistent with his theory. 
"Truly, if History is Philosophy teaching by 
Experience, the writer fitted to compose history 
is hitherto an unknown man. The Experience 
itself would require All-knowledge to record it, 
were the All-wisdom, needful for such Philoso« 
phy as would interpret it, to be had for asking. 
Better were it that mere earthly Historians 
should lower such pretensions, more suitable for 
Omniscience than for human science; and. aim* 
ing only at some picture of the things acted, 
which picture itself will at best be a poor 
approximation, leave the inscrutable purport of 
them an acknowledged secret; or, at most, in 
reverent faith, far different from that teaching 
of Philosophy, pause over the mysterious ves- 
tiges of Him whose path is in the great deep of 
Time, whom History indeed reveals, but only all 
History, and in Eternity, will clearly reveaL'* 
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Carlyle is a critic who lives in London to tell 
this generation who have been the great men of 
our race. We have read that on some exposed 
place in the city of Geneva, they have fixed a 
brazen indicator for the use of travelers, with 
the names of the moimtain summits in the hori- 
zon marked upon it, ^^so that by taking sight 
across the index you can distinguish them at 
once. You will not mistake Mont Blanc, if 
you see him, but until you get accustomed to 
the panorama, you may easily mistake one of 
his court for the king." It stands there a piece 
of mute brass, that seems nevertheless to know 
in what vicinity it is: and there perchance it 
will stand, when the nation that placed it there 
has passed away, stiU m sympathy with the 
mountains, forever discriminating in the des* 
ert. 

So, we may say, stands this man, pointing as 
long as he lives, in obedience to some spiritual 
magnetism, to the summits in the historical 
horizon, for the guidance of his fellows. 

Truly, our greatest blessings are very cheap* 
To have our sunlight without paying for it, 
without any duty levied, — to have our poef 
there in England, to furnish us entertainment 
and, what is better, provocation, from year U. 
year, all our lives long, to make the world seem 
richer for us, the age more respectable, and life 
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better worth the living, — all without expense 
of acknowledgment even, but silently accepted 
out of the east like morning light as a matter 
of course. 



CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

I HEARTILT accept the motto, — **That gOT« 
eminent is best which governs least;'' and I 
should like to see it acted up to more rapidly 
and systematically. Carried out, it finally 
amounts to this, which also I believe, — ^^That 
government is best which governs not at all;" 
and when men are prepared for it, that will be 
the kind of government which they will have. 1 
Grovemment is at best but an expedient; but 
most governments are usually, and all govern- 
ments are sometimes, inexpedient. The objec- 
tions which have been brought against a stand- 
ing army, and they are many and weighty, and 
deserve to prevail, may also at last be brought 
against a standing government. The standing 
army is only an arm of the standing govern- 
ment. The government itself, which is only \ 
the mode which the people have chosen to exe- 
cute their will, is equally liable to be abused 
and perverted before the people can act through 
it. Witness the present Mexican war, the 
work of comparatively a few individuals using 
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the standing government as their tool; for, in 
the outset, the people would not have consented 
to this measure. 

This American government, — what is it but 
a tradition, though a recent one, endeavoring to 
transmit itself unimpaired to posterity, but each 
instant losing some of its integrity? It has not 
the vitality and force of a single living man; 
for a single man can bend it to his will. It is 
a sort of wooden gun to the people themselves. 
But it is not the less necessary for this; for the 
people must have some complicated machinery 
or other, and hear its din, to satisfy that idea 
of government which they have. Governments 
show thus how successfully men can be imposed 
on, even impose on themselves, for their own j 
advantage. It is excellent, we must all allow. ' 
Yet this government never of itself furthered 
any enterprise, but by the alacrity with which 
it got out of its way. It does not keep the' 
country free. It does not settle the West. It 
does not educate. The character inherent in 
the American people has done all that has been 
accomplished; and it would have done some- 
what more, if the government had not some<' 
times got in its way. For government is an 
expedient by which men would fain succeed in 
letting one another alone; and, as has been said, ^ 
when it is most expedient, the governed are 
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most let alone by it* Trade and oommeroe, 
if they were not made of India-rubber, would 
never manage to bounce over the obstacles 
which legislators are continually putting in 
their way; and, if one were to judge these men 
wholly by the effects of their actions and not 
partly by their intentions, they would deserve to 
be classed and punished with those mischievous 
persons who put obsjbructions on the railroads. 

But, to speak practically and as a citizen, 
unlike those who call themselves no-government 
men, I ask for, not at once no government, but 
at once a better government. Let every man 
make known what kind of government would 
command his respect, and that will be one step 
toward obtaining it. 

After all, the practical reason why, when the 
power is once in the hands of the people, a ma* 
jority are permitted, and for a long period con<* 
tinue, to rule is not because they are most 
likely to be in the right, nor because this seems 
fairest to the minority, but because they are 
physically the strongest. But a government in 
which the majority rule in all cases cannot be 
based on justice, even as far as men understand 
it. Can there not be a government in which 
majorities do not virtually decide right and 
wrong, but conscience? — in which majorities 
decide only those questions to which the rule 
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of expediency is applicable? Must the citizen 
ever for a moment, or in the least degree, resign 
his conscience to the legislator? Why has 
every man a conscience, then? I think that we 
should be men first, andsubjects afterward. 
It is not desirable to cultivsife a respect for the 
law, so much as for the right. The only obli- 
gation which I have a right to assume is to do 
at any time what_I_ think right. It is truly 
enough said, that a corporation has no con- 
science; but a corporation of conscientious men 
is a cor poration with a conscience. Law never 
.£^Ctixiade men a whit more just; and, by means of 
iM^ their respect for it, even the well-disposed are 
daily made the agents of injustice. A common 
and natural result of an undue respect for law 
is, that you may see a file of soldiers, colonel, 
captain, corporal, privates, powder-monkeys, 
and all, marching in admirable order over hill 
and dale to the wara, against their wilk, ay, 
against their common sense and consciences, 
which makes it very steep marching indeed, and 
produces a palpitation of the heart. They have 
no doubt that it is a damnable business in which 
they are concerned; they are all peaceably in- 
clined. Now, what are they? Men at all? or 
small movable forts and magazines, at the ser« 
vice of some imscrupulous man in power? Visit 
the Navy-Yard, and behold a marine, such a 
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man as an American government can make, or 
such as it can make a man with its black arts, 
— a mere shadow and reminiscence of humanity, 
a man laid out alive and standing, and already, 
as one may say, buried under ama with funeral 
accompaniments, though it may be, — 

** Not a dnmi was heaid, not a {vmenl note, 
As his oone to the rampart we harried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O^er the grave where oar hero we buried.'* 

The mass of men serve the state thus, not as A 
men mainly, but<qjg jiachines^ ith their J)odies. 
They are the standing army, and the mUitia, 
jailers, constables, posse comitatus, etc. In most 
oases there is no free exercise whatever of the 
judgment or of the moral sense; but they put 
themselves on a level with wood and earth and 
stones; and wooden men can perhaps be man* 
uf actured that will serve the purpose as well. 
Such command no more respect than men of 
straw or a lump of dirt. They have the same 
sort of worth only as horses and dogs. Yet 
such as these even are commonly esteemed good 
citizens. Others — as most legislators, poli- 
tioians, lawyers, ministers, and office-holders - 
serve the state ohi^y with their heads; and, as 
they rarely maJce any moral distinctions, they are 
as likely to serve the Devil, without intending 
it» as God. A very few, a9 heroes, patriots. 
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martyrs, reformers in the great sense, and men, 
serve the state with their consciences also, and 
so necessarily resist it for the most part; and 
they are commonly treated as enemies by it. A ( 
wise man will only be useful as a man, and \ 
will not submit to be ^^clay," and "stop a hole. I 
to keep the wind away," but leave that office to 
his dust at least: — 

'* I am too highobom to be propertied, f 
To be a seoondary at control, 
Or uaef ul aerring-iq^ and instminent 
To any sovereign state throngbout the world." 

He who gives himself entirely to his fellow- 
men appears to them useless and selfish; but 
he who gives himself partially to them is pro- 
noimced a benefactor and philanthropist. 

How does it become a man to behave toward 
Ijiis American government to-day? I answer, 
j that he cannot without disgrace be associated 
with it. I cannot for an instant recognize that 
political organization as my government which 
is the dave^a government also. 

All men recognize the right of revolution; 
that is, the right to refuse allegiance to, and to 
resist, the government, when its tyranny or its 
inefficiency are great and unendurable. But 
almost all say that such is not the case now. 
But such was the case, they think, in the Bevo« 
lution of '75. If one were to tell me that this 
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was a bad goyemment because it taxed certain 
foreign commodities brought to its ports, it is 
most probable that I should not make an ado 
about it, for I can do without them. All ma- 
chines have their friction; and possibly this 
does enough good to coimterbalanoe the evil. 
At any rate, it is a great evil to make a stir 
about it. But when the friction comes to have 
ifcs machine, and oppression and robbery are 
organized, I say, let us not have such a machine 
any longer. In other words, ishen^ a sixth p{ 
the population of a nation which has under* 
taken to be the refuge of liberty are slaves, and N^ 
/Ln'''*^a wHole^country is unjustly overrun a nd con- 
quered by a foreign armyj^_and..8ubjected---to 
military law, I think that it is not too soon for 
iHMfi^flnft to rebel and revolutionize. What 
makes this duty the more urgent is the fact 
that the country so ovemm is not our own, but 
ours is the invading army. 

Paley, a common authority with many on 
moral questions, in his chapter on the *^Duty of 
Submission to Civil Government," resolves all 
civil obligation into expediency; and he pro- 
ceeds to say, ^^that so long as the interest of 
the whole society requires it, that is, so long as 
the established government cannot be resisted 
or changed without public inconveniency, it is 
the will of Gh>d that the established government 
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be obeyed, and no longer. • • • This principle 
being admitted, the justice of every particular 
case of resistance is reduced to a computation 
of the quantity of the danger and grievance on 
the one side, and of the probability and expense 
of redressing it on the other." Of this, he 
says, every man shall judge for himself. But 
Paley appears never to have contemplated those 
oases to which the rule of expediency does not 
apply, in which a people, as well as an indi- 
vidual, must do justice, cost what it may. If I 
have unjustly wrested a plank from a drowning 
man, I must restore it to him though I drown 
myself. This, according to Paley, would be 
inconvenient. But he that would save his life, 
in such a case, shall lose it. This people must 
cease to hold slaves, and to make war on M^^ 
ico, though it cost them their existence as a 
people. 

In their practice, nations agree with Paley; 
but does any one think that Massachusetts does 
exactly what is right at the present crisis? 

'* A diab of atate, a oloth-o'-alTor dut, 
To have her train bome up, and her sonl trail in tha dirt** 

Practically .speaking, the opponents to a re- 
form in Massachusetts are not a hundred thou- 
sand politicians at the South, but a hundred 
thousand merchants and farmers here, who are 
more interested in commerce and agriculture 
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than they are in humanily, and are not prepared 
to do justice to the slave and to Mesieev cost 
what it may. I quarrel not with far-off foes, 
but with those who, near at> home, cooperate 
^th, and do the bidding of, those far away, 
and without whom the latter would be harm- 
less. We are accustomed to say, that the mass 
of men are unprepared; but iniprovement is 
slow, because the few are not materially wiser 
or better than the many. It is not so impor- 
tant that many should be as good as you, as that 
there be some absolute goodness somewhere; 
for that will leaven the whole lump. There are 
thousands who are in opinion opposed to slavery 
and to the war, who yet in effect do nothing to 
put an end to them; who, esteeming themselves 
children of Washington and Franklin, sit down 
with their hands in their pockets, and say that 
they know not what to do, and do nothing; who 
even postpone the question of freedom to the 
question of free-trade, and quietly read the 
prices-current along with the latest advices from 
Mexico, after dinner, and, it may be, fall asleep 
over them both. What is the price-current of 
an honest man and patriot to-day? They hesi- 
tate, and they regret, and sometimes they peti- 
tion ; but they do nothing in earnest and with 
effect. They will wait, well disposed, for oth- 
^xfn to remedy the evil, that they may no longer 
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hare \k to regret. At most, they give only a 
cheap vote, and a feeble countenance and God- 
speed, to the right, as it goes by them. There 
are nine hundred and ninety-nine patrons of 
virtue to one virtuous man. But it is easier to^ 
deal with the real .possessor of a thing than with 
the temporary guardian of it. 

All voting is a sort of gaming, like checkers 
or backgammon, with a slight moral tinge to it, 
a playing with right and wrong, with moral 
questions; and betting naturally accompanies 
it. The character of the voters is not staked. 
I cast my vote, perchance, as I think right; but 
I am not vitally concerned that that right should 
prevail. I am willing to leave it to the ma- 
jority. Its obligation, therefore, never exceeds 
that of expediency. Even voting for the right 
is doing nothing for it. It is only expressing 
to men feebly your desire that it should prevail. 
A wise man will not leave the right to the 
mercy of chance, nor wish it to prevail through 
the power of the majority. There is but little 
virtue in the action of masses of men. When 
the majority shall at length vote for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, it will be because they are in- 
different to slavery, or because there is but lit- 
tle slavery left to be abolished by their vote. 
They will then be the only slaves. Only his 
vote can hasten the abolition of slavery who 
asserts his own freedom by his vote. 
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I hear of a convention to be lield at Bal- 
timore, or elsewhere, for the selection of a 
candidate for the Presidency, made up chiefly 
of editors, and men who are politicians by pro- 
fession; but I think, what is it to any inde- 
pendent, intelligent, and respectable man what 
decision they may come to? Shall we not have 
the advantage of his wisdom and honesty, 
nevertheless? Can we not count upon some 
independent votes? Are there not many indi- 
viduals in the country who do not attend con- 
ventions? But no: I find that the respectable 
man, so called, has immediately drifted from 
his position, and despairs of his country, when 
his country has more reason to despair of him. 
He forthwith adopts one of the candidates thus 
selected as the only available one, thus proving 
that he is himself available for any purposes of 
the demagogue. His vote is of no more worth 
tiian that of any unprincipled foreigner or hire- 
Ung native, who may have been bought. O for 
a man who is a man, and, as my neighbor says, | 
has a bone in his back which you cannot pass 
your hand through! Our statistics are at fault: 
the population has been returned too large. 
How many men are there to a square thousand 
miles in this country? Hardly one. Does not 
America offer any inducement for men to settle 
here? The American has dwindled into an 
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Odd Fellow, — one who may be known by tbe 
development of his organ of gregariousness, and 
a manifest lack of intellect and cheerful self- 
reliance; whose first and chief concern, on com- 
ing into the world, is to see that the Alms- 
houses are in good repair; and, before yet he 
has lawfully donned the virile garb, to collect a 
fund for the support of the widows and orphans 
that may be; who, in short, ventures to live 
only by the aid of the Mutual Insurance com- 
pany, which has promised to bury him decently. 
It is not a man's duty, as a matter of course, 
to devote himself to the eradication of any, 
even the most enormous wrong; he may still 
properly have other concerns to engage him; 
but it is his duty, at least, to wash his hands of 
it, and, if he gives it no thought longer, not to 
give it practically his support. If I devote 
myself to other pursuits and contemplations, I 
must first see, at least, that I do not pursue 
them sitting upon another man's shoulders. I 
must get off him first, that he may pursue his 
contemplations too. Sec what gross inconsis- 
tency is tolerated. I have heard some of my 
townsmen say, ^^I should like to have them 
order me out to help put down an insurrection 
of the slaves, or to march to Mexico; — see if I 
would go; " and yet these very men have each, 
directly by their allegiance, and so indirectly. 
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at leasts by their money, fumiahed a substitute^. 
The soldier is applauded who refuses to serve 
in an unjust war by those who do not refuse 
to sustain the unjust government which makes 
the war; is applauded by those whose own a<$t 
and authority he disregards and sets at naught; 
as if the state were penitent to that degree that 
it hired one to scourge it while it sinned, but 
not to that degree that it left off sinning for a 
moment. Thus, under the name of Order and > 
Civil Government, we are all made at last to 
pay homage to and support our own meanness. 
After the first blush of sin comes its indiffer-V 
ence; and from immoral it becomes, as it were, \ 
wimoral, and not quite uimecessary to that life 
which we have made. 

The broadest and most prevalent error re* 
quires the most disinterested virtue to sustain 
it. The slight reproach to which the virtue of 
patriotism is commonly liable, the noble are 
most likely to incur. Those who, while they 
disapprove of the character and measures of a 
government, yield to it their allegiance and sup* 
port are undoubtedly its most conscientious 
supporters, and so frequently the most serious 
obstacles to reform. Some are petitioning the 
state to dissolve the Union, to disregard the 
requisitions of the President. Why do they j 
not dissolve it themselves, -^the union between : 
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themselves and the state, — and refuse to pay 
their quota into its treasury? Do not they 
stand in the same relation to the state that th€ 
state does to the Union? And have not the 
same reasons prevented the state from resisting 
the Union vehich have prevented them from 
resisting the state? 

How can a man be satisfied to entertain an 
opinion merely, and enjoy it? Is there any 
enjoyment in it, if his opinion is that he is 
aggrieved? If you are cheated out of a single 
dollar by your neighbor, you do not rest satis- 
fied with knowing that you are cheated, or with 
saying that you are cheated, or even with peti- 
tioning him to pay you your due; but you take 
effectual steps at once to obtain the full amounti 
and see that you are never cheated again. Ae^ 
tion from principle, the perception and the per-\ 
formanoe of right, changes tiungs and relationB; 
it is essentially revolutionary, and does not con- 
Bi8t whoUy with anything which was. It not! 
only divides states and churches, it divides; 
families; ay, it divides the individiuil^ separat- j 
ing the diabolical in him from the divine. 

Unjust laws exist: shall we be oontent to 
obey tlMBft, or shall we endeavor to amend them^ 
and obey them until we have svoeeeded, or shall 
we tEansgzess them at ^lee? Men generally, 
under such a government as this, think that they 
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ought to wait until they have persuaded thd 
majority to alter them. They think that, if 
they should resist, the remedy would be worse 
than the evil. But it is the fault of the goYem- 
ment itself that the remedy is worse than the 
evil. It makes it worse. Why is it not more 
apt to anticipate and provide for reform? 
Why does it not cherish its wise minority? 
Why does it cry and resist before it is hurt? 
Why does it not encourage its citizens to be on 
the alert to point out its faults, and do better 
than it would have them? Why does it always 
crucify Christ, and excommunicate Copernicus 
and Luther, and pronounce Washington and 
Franklin rebels? 

One would think, that a deliberate and prao* 
tical denial of its authorily was the only offense 
never contemplated by government; else, why 
has it not assigned its definite, its suitable and 
proportionate penally? If a man who has no 
property refuses but once to earn nine shillings 
for the state, he is put in prison for a period 
unlimited by any law that I know, and deter- 
mined only by the discretion of those who placed 
him there; but if he should steal ninely times 
nine shillings from the state, he is soon permit- 
ted to go at large again. 

If the injustice is part of the necessary fric* 
tion of the machine of govenunent, let it go, 
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let it go: perchance it will wear smooth, — oer» 
tainly the machine will wear out. If the injuB- 
tice has a spring, or a pulley, or a rope, or a 
ennk, eidusively for iteelf , then perhaps you 
may consider whether the remedy will not b^ 
worse than the evil; but if it is of such a nature | 
that4t requires you to be the agent of injustice / 
to another, then, I say, bieak the law. .Let' 
your life be a counter friction to stop the ma- 
dbine. What I have to do is to see, at any 
rate, that I do not lend myself to the wrong 
which I condemn. 

As for adopting the ways which the state has : 
provided for remedying the evil, I know not of' 
such ways. They take too much time, and a : 
man's life will be gone. I have other affairs to > 
attend to. I came into this world, not chiefly \ 
to make this a good place to live in, but to live | 
in it, be it good or bad. A man has not every- \ 
thing to do, but something; and because he \ 
cannot do everything^ it is not necessary that ' 
he should do something wrong. It is not my j 
business to be petitioning the Governor or the 
Legidatui* anymore than it is theirs to petition 
me; and if they should not hear my petition, 
what should I do then? But in this case the 
state has provided no way: its very Constitu- 
tion is the evil. This may seem to be harsh 
and stubborn and unconciliatoiy; but it is to 
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treat with the utmost kindness and considera- 
tion the only spirit that can appreciate or de^ 
serves it. So is all change for the better, like / 
birth and death, which convulse the body. 

I do not hesitate to say, that those who call 
themselves Abolitionists should at once effect- 
ually withdraw their support, both in person 
and property, from the government of Massa- 
chusetts, and not wait till they constitute a ma-A 
jority of one, before they suffer the right to pre- / 
vail through them. I think that it is enoughi 
if they have God on their side, without waiting/ 
for that other one. Moreover, j^y man more\ 
x%ht than his neighbors constitutes a majority 
(tf one already, j 

I meet this American government, or its rep. 
resentative, the state government, directly, and 
face to face, once a year — no more — in the 
person of its tax-gatherer; this is the only mode 
in which a man situated as I am necessarily 
meets it; and it then says distinctly, Becognize 
me; and the simplest, the most effectual, and, 
in the present posture of affairs, the indispensa- 
blest mode of treating with it on this head, of 
expressing your little satisfaction with and love 
for it, is to deny it then. My civil neighbor, 
the tax-gatherer, is the very man I have to deal 
with, — for it is, after all, with men and not 
with parchment that I quarrel, — and he has 
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voluntarily chosen to be an agent of the govern- 
ment. How shall he ever know well what he is 
and does as an officer of the government, or as 
a man, until he is obliged to consider whether 
he shall treat me, his neighbor, for whom he 
has respect, as a neighbor and well-disposed 
man, or as a maniac and disturber of the peace, 
and see if he can get over this obstruction to 
his neighborliness without a ruder and more 
impetuous thought or speech corresponding with 
his action. I Lw this well, that if one thou-: 
sand, if one hundred, if ten men whom I could 
name, — if ten honest men only, — ay, if one] 
HONEST man, in this State of Massachusetts,/ 
ceasing to hold slaves, were actually to with-^ 
draw from this copartnership, and be locked up'; 
in the county jail therefor, it would be the ; 
abolition of slavery in America. For it matters ' 
not how small the beginning may seem to be: 
what is once well done is done forever. But 
we love better to talk about it: that we say 
is our mission. Beform keeps many scores of 
newspapers in its service, but not one man. If 
my esteemed neighbor, the State's ambassador, 
who will devote his days to the settlement of the 
question of human rights in the Council Cham- 
ber, instead of being threatened with the pris- 
ons of Carolina, were to sit down the prisoner of 
Massachusetts, that State which is so anxious 
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to foist the sin of slavery npon her sister, — 
though at present she can discover only an act 
of inhospitality to be the ground of a quarrel 
with her, — the Legislature would not wholly 
waive the subject the following winter. 

Under a government which imprisons any 
unjustly, the true place for a just man is also 
a prison. The proper place to-day, the only^ 
place which Massachusetts has provided for her/ 
freer and less desponding spirits, is in her pris^ 
ons, to be put out and locked out of the Stat^ 
by her own act, as they have already put them4 
selves out by their principles. It is there that 
the fugitive slave, and the Mexican prisoner on 
parole, and the Indian come to plead the wrongs 
of his race should find them; on that separate, 
but more free and honorable ground, where the 
State places those who are not vyith her, but 
against her, — the only house in a slave State j 
in which a free man can abide with honor. If' 
any think that their influence would be lost 
there, and their voices no longer afflict the ear 
of the State, that they would not be as an enemy 
within its walls, they do not know by how much 
truth is stronger than error, nor how much 
more eloquently and effectively he can combat 
injustice who has experienced a little in his own 
person. Cast your whole vote, not a strip of 
paper merely, but your whole influence. A 
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minority is powerless while it conforms to the 
majority; it is not even a minority then; but it 
is irresistible when it clogs by its whole weight. 
If the alternative is to keep all just men in 
prison, or give up war and slavery, the State 
will not hesitate which to choose. If a thou- 
sand men were not to pay their tax-bills this 
^ear, that would not be a violent and bloody 
oneasure, as it would be to pay them, and enable 
(the State to commit violence and shed innocent 
blood. This is, in fact, the definition of a 
peaceable revolution, if any such is possible. 
If the tax-gatherer, or any other pubHc officer, 
uasks me, as one has done, *^But what shall I 
lao?" my answer is, "If you really wish to do 
-anything, resign your office." When the sub- 
ject has refused allegiance, and the officer has 
resigned his office, then the revolution is accom- 
\^shed. But even suppose blood should flow. 
Is there not a sort of blood shed when the con- 
science is wounded? Through this wound a 
man^s real numhood and immortality flow out, 
and he bleeds to an everlasting death. I see 
Ibis blood flowing now. 

I have contemplated the imprisonment of the 
offender, rather than the seizure of his goods, 
- — though both will serve the same purpose, — 
because they who assert the purest right, and 
consequently are most dangerous to a corrupt 
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State, commonly have not spent mudi time in 
accumulating property. To such the State ren* 
ders comparatively small service, and a slight 
tax is wont to appear exorbitant, particularly il 
they are obliged to earn it by special labor with 
their hands. If there were one who lived 
wholly without the use of money, the State it-. 
self would hesitate to demand it of him. But 
the rich man — not to make any invidious com- 
parison — is always sold to the institution 
which makes him rich. Absolutely speaking, 
the more money, the less virtue; for money 
comes between a man and his objects, and ob- 
tains them for him; and it was certainly no 
great virtue to obtain it. It puts to rest many 
questions which he would otherwise be taxed to 
answer; while the only new question which it 
puts is the hard but superfluous one, how to 
spend it. Thus his moral ground is taken from 
under his feet. The opportunities of living arc 
diminished in proportion as what are called thi 
**means " are increased. The best thing a mai 
can do for his culture when he is rich is to en- 
deavor to carry out those schemes which he en« 
tertained when he was poor. Christ answered 
the Herodians according to their condition. 
^^Show me the tribute-money," said he; — and 
one took a penny out of his pocket; — if you 
use money which has the image of Cadsar on it 
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and wiiicli he has made current and valuable, 
that is, if you are men of the State^ and gladly 
enjoy the advantages of Caasar's goyemment, 
then pay Mm back some of his own when he 
demands it. ^^ Bender therefore to Csesar that 
which is Cfesar's, and to God those things 
which are God's," — leaving them no wiser 
than before as to which was which; for they 
did not wish to know. 

When I converse with the freest of my neigh- 
bors, I perceive that, whatever they may say 
about the magnitude and seriousness of the 
question, and their regard for the public tran- 
quillity, the long and the short of the matter 
is, that they cannot spare the protection of the 
existing government, and they dread the conse- 
quences to their property and families of diso- 
bedience to it. For my own part, I should not 
like to think that I ever rely on the protection 
of the State. But, if I deny the authority of 
the State when it presents its tax-bill, it will 
soon take and waste all my property, and so 
harass me and my children without end. This 
is hard. This makes it impossible for a man 
to live honestly, and at the same time comforta- 
bly, in outward respects. It will not be worth 
the while to accumidate property; that would 
be sure to go again. You must hire or squat 
somewhere, and raise but a small crop, and eat 
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that soon. You must live within yourself, ^nd 
depend upon yourself always tucked up and 
ready for a stort, and not have many affairs. 
A man may grow rich in Turkey even, if he 
will be in all respects a good subject of the 
Turkish government. Confucius said: ^*If a' 
state is governed by the principles of reason,, 
poverty and misery are subjects of shame; if aV 
state is not governed by the principles of rea- \ 
son, riches and honors are the subjects of / 
shame.'* No: until I want the protection of 
Massachusetts to be extended to me in some dis- 
tant Southern port, where my liberty is endan- 
gered, or until I am bent solely on building up 
an estate at home by peaceful enterprise, I can 
afford to refuse allegiance to Massachusetts, and 
her right to my property and life. It costs me 
less in every sense to inonr the penalty of dis- 
obedience to the State than it would to obey. 
I should feel as if I were worth less in that 
case. 

Some years ago, the State met me in behalf 
of the Church, and commanded me to pay a 
certain sum toward the support of a clergyman 
whose preaching my father attended, but never 
I myself. ^^Pay,'' it said, ^^or be locked up in 
the jail." I declined to pay. But, unfortu- 
nately, another man saw fit to pay it. I did 
not see why the schoolmaster should be taxed tq 
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support ihe priest, and Bot the priest the sehool- 
master; for I was not the State's schocdmaster, 
but I supported mysdf by voluntaiy subscrip- 
tion* I did not see why the lyceum should not 
present its tax-bill, and have the State to back 
its demand, as well as the Church. However, 
at the request of the selectmen, I condescended 
to make some such statement as this in writing: 
— ^Know all men by these presents, that I, 
Henry Thoreau, do not wish to be regarded as 
a member of any incorporated society which I 
have not joined." This I gave to the town 
clerk; and he has it. The State, having thus 
learned that I did not wish to be r^arded as a 
member of that church, has never made a like 
demand on me since; though it said that it 
must adhere to its original presumption that 
time. If I had known how to name them, 
I should then have signed off in detail from 
all the societies which I never signed on to; 
but I did not know where to find a complete 
list. 

I have paid no poll-tax for six j^ars. I was 
put into a jail once on this account, for one 
night; and, as I stood considering the walls of 
solid stone, two or three feet thick, the door of 
wood and iron, a foot thick, and the iron grat- 
ing which strained the light, I could not help 
being struck with the foolishness of that insti" 
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tation which treated me as if I were mere flesh 
and blood and bones, to be locked up. I won* 
dered that it should have concluded at lengtT 
that this was the best use it could put me to, 
and had never thought to avaa itself of my ser. 
vices in some way. I saw that, if there was^ 
wall of stone between me and my townsmen, 
there was a still more difficult one to dimb or 
break through before they could get to be as 
free as I was. I did not for a moment feel con- \ 
fined, and the walls seemed a great waste of 
stone and mortar. I felt as if I alone of all my 
townsmen had paid my tax. They plainly did 
not know how to treat me, but behaved like 
persons who are underbred. In every threat 
and in every compliment there was a blunder; 
for they thought that my chief desire was to 
stand the other side of that stone wall. I could 
not but smile to see how industriously they 
locked the door on my meditations, which fol- 
lowed them out again without let or hindrance, 
and they were really all that was dangerous. 
As they could not reach me, they had resolved 
to punish my body; just as boys, if they cannot 
eome at some person against whom they have a 
spite, will abuse his dog. I saw that the State 
was half-witted, that it was timid as a lone 
woman with her silver spoons, and that il 
did not know its friends from its f oes» and ] < 
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/lost all my remaining respect for it, and pitied 

lit. 

Thus the State never intentionally confronts 
a man's sense, intellectual or moral, but only 
his body, his senses. It is not armed with 
superior wit or honesty, but with superior phys- 
ioal strength. I was not bom to be forced. 
I will breathe after my own fashion. Let us 
see who is the strongest. What force has a 
multitude? They only can force me who obey 
a higher law than I. They force me to become 
like themselves. I do not hear of men being 
forced to live this way or that by masses of men. 
What sort of life were that to live? When I 
meet a government whidi saya to me, ^^Yeur I 
money or your life," why should I be in haste 
i» give ft my money? It may be in a great 
strait, and not know what to do : I cannot help 
that. It must help itself; do as I do. It is 
not worth the while to snivel about it. I am 
not responsible for the successful working of 
the nwchinery of flociety. I lun not the aon 
of the engineer. I perceive that, when auvacorn 
and a chestnut faU side by side, the one does 
not remain inert to make way for the other, but 
both obey their own laws, and spring and grow 
and flourish as best they can, till one, per- 
chance, overshadows and destroys the other. If 
a plant cannot live according to its nature, it 
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The night in prison was novel and interesting 
enough. The prisoners in their shirt-sleeves 
were enjoying a chat and the evening air in the 
doorway, when I entered. But the jailer said, 
^^Come, boys, it is time to lock up;'' and so 
they dispersed, and I heard the sound of their 
steps returning into the hollow apartments. 
My room-mate was introduced to me by the 
jailer as ^a first-rate fellow and a clever man." 
When the door was locked, he showed me 
where to hang my hat, and how he managed 
matters there. The rooms were whitewashed 
once a month; and this one, at least, was the 
whitest, most simply furnished, and probably 
the neatest apartment in the town. He natu- 
rally wanted to know where I came from, and 
what brought me there; and, when I had told 
him, I asked him in my turn how he came 
ihe,;, presuming him to be an honest man, <A 
course; and, as the world goes, I believe he 
was. ^^Why," said he, ^^they accuse me of 
burning a bam; but I never did it." As near 
as I could discover, he had probably gone to 
bed in a bam when drunk, and smoked his pipe 
there; and so a bam was burnt. He had the 
reputation of being a clever man, had been 
there some three months waiting for his trial 
to come on, and would have to wait as much 
longer; but he was quite domesticated and oon« 
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tented, since he got his board for nothing, and 
thought that he was well treated. 

He occupied one window, and I the other; 
and I saw that if one stayed there long, his 
principal business would be to look out the win- 
dow. I had soon read all the tracts that were 
left there, and examined where former prisoners 
had broken out, and where a grate had been 
sawed off, and heard the history of the yarious 
occupants of that room; for I found that even 
here there was a history and a gossip which 
never circulated beyond the walls of the jail. 
Probably this is the only house in the town 
where verses are composed, which are afterward 
printed in a circular form, but not published. 
I was shown quite a long list of verses which 
were composed by some young men who had 
been detected in an attempt to escape, who 
aveni^ themselves by singine them. 

could, for fear I should never see him again; 
but at length he showed me which was my bed^ 
and left me to blow out the lamp. 

It was like traveling into a far country, such 
as I had never expected to behold, to lie there 
for one night. It seemed to me that I never 
had heard the town-dock strike before, nor thf 
evening sounds of the viUage; for we slept wit! 
the windows open, which were inside the grat- 
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ing. It was to see my native village in the 
light of the Middle Ages, and our Concord was 
turned into a Rhine stream, and visions of 
knights and castles passed before me. They 
were the voices of old burghers that I heard in 
the streets. I was an involuntaiy spectator and 
auditor of whatever was done and said in the 
kitchen of the adjacent village-inn, — a whoUy 
new and rare experience to me. It was a 
doser view of my native town. I was fairly 
inside of it. I never had seen its institutions 
before. This is one of its peculiar institutions; 
for it is a shire town. I began to comprehend 
what its inhabitants were about. 

In the morning, our breakfasts were put 
through the hole in the door, in small oblong- 
square tin pans, made to fit, and holding a pint 
of chocolate, with brown bread, and an iron 
spoon. When they called for the vessels again, 
I was green enough to return what bread I had 
left; but my comrade seized it, and said that I 
should lay that up for lunch or dinner. Soon 
after he was let out to work at haying in a 
neighboring field, whither he went every day, 
and would not be back till noon; so he bade me 
good-day, saying that he doubted if he should 
see me again. 

When I came out of prison, — for some one 
interfered, and paid that tax, — I did not per« 
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ceive that great changes had taken place on the 
common, such as he observed who went in a 
youth and emerged a tottering and gray-headed 
man; and yet a change had to my eyes come 
over the scene, — the town, and State, and 
country, — greater than any that mere time 
could effect. I saw yet more distinctly the 
State in which I lived. I saw to what extent 
the people among whom I lived could be trusted 
as good neighbors and friends ; that their friend- 
ship was for summer weather only ; that they did 
not greatly propose to do right; that they were 
a distinct race from me by their prejudices and 
superstitions, as the Chinamen and Malays are; 
that in their sacrifices to humanity they ran 
no risks, not even to their property; that after 
all they were not so noble but they treated the 
thief as he had treated them, and hoped, by a 
certain outward observance and a few prayers, 
and by walking in a particular straight though 
useless path from time to time, to save their 
souls. This may be to judge my neighbors 
harshly; for I believe that many of them are 
not aware that they have such an institution as 
the jail in their village. 

It was formerly the custom in our village, 
when a poor debtor came out of jail, for his 
acquaintances to salute him, looking through 
their fingers, which were crossed to represent 
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the grating of a jafl window, "How do ye do?'* 
My neighbors did not thus salute me, but first 
looked at me, and then at one another, as if I 
had returned from a long journey. I was put 
into jail as I was going to the shoemaker's to 
get a shoe which was mended. When I was let 
out the next morning, I proceeded to finish my 
errand, and, having put on my mended shoe, 
joined a huckleberry party, who were impatient 
to put themselves under my conduct; and in 
half an hour, — for the horse was soon tackled, 
— was in the midst of a huckleberry field, on 
one of our highest hills, two miles off, and then 
the State was nowhere to be seen. 

This is the whole history of ^^My Prisons." 

I have never declined paying the highway 
tax, because I am as desirous of being a good 
neighbor as I am of being a bad subject; and 
IS for supporting schools, I am doing my part 
to educate my fellow-cotmtrymen now. It is 
for no particular item in the tax-bill that I re- 
fuse to pay it. I simply wish to refuse alle- 
giance to the State, to withdraw and stand aloof 
from it effectually. I do not care to trace the 
course of my dollar, if I could, till it buys a 
man or a musket to shoot one with, — the dollar 
is innocent, — but I am concerned to trace the 
effects of my allegiance. In fact, I quietly 
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declare war with the State, after my fashion, 

*^ough I will still make what use and get what 

advantage of her I can, as is usual in such 

cases* 

If others pay the tax which is demanded of 

me, from a sympathy with the State, they do 
but what they have already done in their own 
case, or rather they abet injustice to a greater 
extent than the State requires. If they pay 
the tax from a mistaken interest in the individ- 
ual taxed, to save his property, or prevent his 
going to jail, it is because they have not consid- 
ered wisely how far they let their private feel- 
ings interfere with the public good. 

This, then, is my position at present. But 
one cannot be too much on his guard in such a 
case, lest his action be biased by obstinacy or 
an undue regard for the opinions of men. Let 
him see that he does only what belongs to him- 
self and to the hour. 

I think sometimes. Why, this people mean 
well, they are only ignorant; they would do 
better if they knew how: why give your neigh- 
bors this pain to treat you as they are not in- 
clined to? But I think again. This is no reason 
why I should do as they do, or permit others 
to suffer much greater pain of a different kind. 
Again, I sometimes say to myself. When many 
millions of men, without heat, without ill will, 
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without personal feeling of any kind, demand 
of you a few shillings only, without the possibil- 
ity, such is their constitution, of retracting or 
altering their present demand, and without the 
possibility, on your side, of appeal to any other 
millions, why expose yourself to this OYerwhelm- 
ing brute force? You do not resist cold and 
himger, the winds and the waves, thus obsti- 
nately; you quietly submit to a thousand similar 
necessities. You do not put your head into the 
fire. But just in proportion as I regard this as 
not wholly a brute force, but partly a human 
force, and consider that I have relations to 
those millions as to so many millions of men, 
and not of mere brute or inanimate things, I 
see that appeal is possible, first and instanta- 
neously, from them to the Maker of them, and, 
secondly, from them to themselves. But if I 
put my head deliberately into the fire, there is 
no appeal to fire or to iJie Maker of fire, and I 
have only myself to blame. If I could convince 
myself that I have any right to be satisfied with 
men as they are, and to treat them accordingly, 
and not according, in some respects, to my re- 
quisitions and expectations of what they and I 
ought to be, then, like a good Mussulman and 
fatalist, I should endeavor to be satisfied witib 
things as they are, and say it is the will of God. 
And, above all, there is this difference between 
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Fesisting this and a purely brute or natural 
force, that I can resist this with some effect; 
but I cannot expect, like Orpheus, to change 
the nature of the rocks and trees and beasts. 

I do not wish to quarrel with any man or 
nation. I do not wish to split hairs, to make 
fine distinctions, or set myself up as better than 
my neighbors. I seek rather, I may say, even 
an excuse for conforming to the laws of the 
land. I am but too ready to conform to them. 
Indeed, I have reason to suspect myself on this 
head; and each year, as the tax-gatherer comes 
round, I find myself disposed to review the acts 
and position of the general and State govern- 
ments, and the spirit of the people, to discover 
a pretext for conformity. 

" We mnst affeet our ooimtry as our parental 
And if at any time we alienate 
Our love or industry from doing it honor, 
We most respect effeota and teaeh the soul 
Matter of conscience and religion, 
And not desire of role or benefit." 

I believe that the State will soon be able to 
take all my work of this sort out of my hands, 
and then I shall be no better a patriot than my 
fellow-countrymen. Seen from a lower point 
of view, the Constitution, with all its faults, is 
very good; the law and the courts are very re- 
spectable; even this State and this American 
.government are, in many respects, very admira- 
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Ue, and zare things, to be thankful for, such 
as a great many have described them; but seen 
from a point of view a little higher, they are 
what I have described them; seen from a higher 
still, and the highest, who shall say what they 
are, or that they are worth looking at or think* 
ingof at all? 

However, the government does not concern 
me much, and I shall bestow the fewest possible 
thoughts on it. It is not many moments that I 
Uve under a government, even in this world. 
If a man is thought-free, fancy-free, imagina- 
tion-free, that which is not never for a long 
time appearing to he to him, imwise rulers or 
reformers cannot fatally interrupt him. 

I know that most men think differently from 
myself; but tiioM whose Uves are by profession 
devoted to the study of these or kindred sub« 
jects content me as little as any. Statesmen 

the institution, never distinctly and nakedly 
behold it. They speak of moving society, but 
have no resting-place without it. They may be 
men of a certain experience and discrimination, 
and have no doubt invented ingenious and even 
useful systems, for which we sincerely thank 
them; but all their wit and usefulness lie within 
certain not very wide limits. They are wont to 
forget that the world is not governed by policy 
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and expediency. Webster never goes behind 
government, and so cannot speak with authority 
about it. His words are wisdom to those legis- 
lators who contemplate no essential reform in 
the existing government; but for thinkers, and 
diose who legislate for all time, he never once 
glances at the subject. I know of those whose 
serene and wise speculations on this theme 
would soon reveal the limits of his mind's range 
and hospitality. Yet, compared with the cheap 
professions of most reformers, and the still 
cheaper wisdom and eloquence of politicians in 
general, his are almost the only sensible and 
valuable words, and we thank Heaven for him. 
Comparatively, he is always strong, original, 
and, above all, practical. Still, his quality is 
[not wisdom, but prudence. The lawyer's truth 
[is not Truth, but consistency or a consistent 
expediency. Truth is always in harmony with 
herself, and is not concerned chiefly to reveal 
the justice that may consist with wrong-doing. 
He well deserves to be called, as he has been 
called, the Defender of the Constitution. 
There are really no blows to be given by him 
but defensive ones. He is not a leader, but 
a follower. His leaders are the men of '87. 
^^I have never made an effort," he says, *^and 
never propose to make an effort; I have never 
countenanced an effort, and never mean to 
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countenance an effort, to disturb the arrange- 
ment as originally made, by which the various 
States came into the Union/' Still thinking of 
the sanction which the Constitution gives to 
slavery, he says, ^^ Because it was a part of the 
original compact, — let it stand." Notwith- 
standing his special acuteness and ability, he is 
imable to take a fact out of its merely political 
relations, and behold it as it lies absolutely to 
be disposed of by the intellect, — what, for in- 
stance, it behooves a man to do here in America 
to-day with regard to slavery, — but ventures, or 
is driven, to make some such desperate answer 
as the following, while professing to speak ab- 
solutely, and as a private man,— from which 
what new and singular code of social duties 
might be inferred? ^*The manner, '^ says he, 
^^in which the governments of those States 
where slavery exists are to regulate it is for 
their own consideration, under their responsi- 
bility to their constituents, to the general laws 
of propriety, humanity, and justice, and to God. 
Jooiatio^ formed dsewhire, sponging from 
a feeling of humanity, or any other cause, have 
nothing whatever to do with it. They have 
never received any encouragement from me, and 
ihey never will." ^ 

^ Thete M.tr >o to hare 1io«n Inwvted fiaoe the loetnra was 
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They who know of no purer sonroes of tnith, 
who have traced up its stream no higher, stand, 
and wisely stand, by the Bible and the Consti- 
tution, and drink at it there ^lA reverence and 
humility; but they who behold where it comes 
trickling into this lake or that pool, gird up 
their loins once more, and continue their pU- 
grimage toward its fountain-head. 

No man with a genius for legislation has 
appeared in America. They are rare in the 
history of the world. There are orators, po- 
liticians, and eloquent men, by the thousand; 
but the speaker has not yet opened his mouth 
to speak who is capable of settling the much- 
vexed questions of the day. We love eloquence 
for its own sake, and not for any truth which it 
may utter, or any heroism it may inspire. Our 
legislators have not yet learned the comparative 
value of free-trade and of freedom, of imion, 
and of rectitude, to a nation. They have no 
genius or talent for comparatively humble ques- 
tions of taxation and finance, commerce and 
manufactures and agriculture. If we were left 
solely to the wordy wit of legislators in Con- 
gress for our gpiidance, imcorrected by the sea* 
sonable experience and the effectual complaints 
of the people, America would not long retain 
her rank among the nations. For eighteen hun- 
dred years, though perchance I have no right 
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to say it, the New Testament has been written; 
yet where is the legislator who has wisdom and 
practical talent enough to avail himself of the 
light which it sheds on the science of legisla- 
tion? 

The authority of government, even such as I 
am willing to submit to, — for I will cheerfully 
obey those who know and can do better than I, 
and in many things even those who neither 
know nor can do so well, — is still an impure 
one : to be strictly just, it must have the sanc- 
tion and consent of the governed. It can hav^ 
no pure right over my person and property but 
what I concede to it. The progress from ant 
absolute to a limited monarchy, from a limited 1 
monarchy to a democracy, is a progress toward | 
a true respect for the individual. Even the! 
Chinese philosopher was wise enough to regard 
the individual as the basis of the empire. Is a 
democracy, such as we know it, the last im- 
provement possible in government? Is it not 
possible to take a step further towards recogniz- 
ing and organizing the rights of man? There^ 
will never be a really free and enlightened 
State until the State comes to recognize the 
individual as a higher and independent power, 
from which all its own power and authority are 
derived, and treats him accordingly. I please 
myself with imagining a State at last which 
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can afford to be just to all men, and to treat the 
individual with respect as a neighbor; which 
even would not think it inconsistent with its 
own repose if a few were to live aloof from it, 
not meddling with it, nor embraced by it, who 
fulfilled all the duties of neighbors and fellow- 
men. A State which bore this kind of fruit, 
and suffered it to drop off as fast as it ripened, 
would prepare the way for a still more perfect 
and glorious State, which also I have imagined, 
but not yet anywhere seen. 



SLAVERY m MASSACHUSETTS 

I LATELY attended a meeting of the citizens 
of Concord, expecting, as one among many, to 
speak on the subject of slavery in Massachu- 
setts; but I was surprised and disappointed to 
find that what had called my townsmen together 
was the destiny of Nebraska, and not of Massa- 
chusetts, and that what I had to say would be 
entirely out of order. I had thought that the 
house was on fire, and not the prairie; but 
though several of the citizens of Massachusetts 
are now in prison for attempting to rescue a 
slave from her own clutches, not one of the 
speakers at thjEit meeting expressed regret for it, 
not one even referred to it. It was only the 
disposition of some wild lands a thousand miles 
off which appeared to concern them. The in- 
habitants of Concord are not prepared to stand 
by one of their own bridges, but talk only of 
taking up a position on the highlands beyond the 
Yellowstone Biver. Our Buttricks and Davises 
and Hosmers are retreating thither, and I fear 
that they will leave no Lexington Common be- 
tween them and the enemy. There is not one 
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fllaye in Nebraska; there are perliaps a million 
slaves in Massachusetts. 

They who have been bred in the school of 
politics fail now and always to face the facts. 
Their measures are half measures and make- 
shifts merely. They put off the day of settle- 
ment indefinitely, and meanwhile the debt ac- 
cumulates. Though the Fugitive Slave Law 
had not been the subject of discussion on that 
occasion, it was at length faintly resolved by 
my townsmen, at an adjourned meeting, as I 
learn, that the compromise compact of 1820 
having been repudiated by one of the parties, 
"Therefore, . . . the Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850 must be repealed." But this is not the 
reason why an iniquitous law should be re- 
pealed. The fact which the politician faces is 
merely that there is less honor among thieves 
than was supposed, and not the fact that they 
are thieves. 

As I had no opportunity to express my 
thoughts at that meeting, will you allow me to 
do so here? 

Again it happens that the Boston Gmrt- 
fiouse is full of armed men, holding prisoner 
and trying a man, to find out if he is not really 
a SLAVE. Does any one think that justice or 
God awaits Mr. Loring's decision? For him 
to sit there deciding still, when this question is 
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already decided from eternity to eternity, and 
the unlettered slave himself and the multitude 
around have long since heard and assented to 
the decision, is simply to make himself ridicu* 
lous. We may be tempted to ask from whom 
he received his commission, and who he is that 
received it; what novel statutes he obeys, and 
what precedents are to him of authority. Such 
an arbiter's very existence is an impertinence. 
We do not ask him to make up his mind, but 
to make up his pack. 

I listen to hear the voice of a Governor, 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces of Massachu- 
setts. I hear only the creaking of crickets and 
the hum of insects which now fill the summer 
air. The Governor's exploit is to review the 
troops on muster days. I have seen him on 
horseback, with his hat off, listening to a chap- 
lain's prayer. It chances that that is all I have 
ever seen of a Governor. I think that I could 
manage to get along without one. If he is not 
of the least use to prevent my being kidnapped, 
pray of what important use is he likely to be to 
me? When freedom is most endangered, he 
dwells in the deepest obscurity. A distin- 
guished clergyman told me that he chose the 
profession of a clergyman because it afforded 
the most leisure for literary pursuits. I would 
recommend to him the profession of a Governor. 
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Three yean ago, also, when the Sims tragedy 
was acted, I said to myself. There is such an 
officer, if not such a man, as the Goyemor of 
Massachusetts, — what has he been about the 
last fortnight? Has he had as much as he 
could do to keep on the fence during this moral 
earthquake? It seemed to me that no keener 
satire could have been aimed at, no more cut- 
ting insult have been offered to that man, than 
just what happened, — the absence of all in- 
quiiy after him in that crisis. The worst and 
the most I chance to know of him is that he 
did not improYe that opportunity to make him- 
self known, and worthily known. He could 
at least have resigned himself into fame. It 
appeared to be forgotten that there was such a 
man or such an office. Yet no doubt he was 
endeavoring to fill the gubernatorial chair all 
the while. He was no Governor of mine. He 
did not govern me. 

But at last, in the present case, the Governor 
was heard from. After he and the United 
States government had perfectly succeeded in 
robbing a poor innocent black man of his lib- 
erty for life, and, as far as they could, of his 
Creator's likeness in his breast, he made a 
speech to his accomplices, at a congratulatory 
supper I 

I have read a recent law of this State, mak- 
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ing it penal for any officer of the ^^ Common* 
wealth^' to ^Metain or aid in the • • • de- 
tention/' anywhere within its limits, ^*of any 
person, for the reason that he is claimed as a 
fugitive slave." Also, it was a matter of noto- 
riety that a writ of replevin to take the fugitive 
out of the custody of the United States Mar- 
shal could not be served for want of sufficient 
force to aid the officer. 

I had thought that the Governor was, in some 
sense, the executive officer of the State; that it 
was his business, as a Governor, to see that the 
laws of the State were executed; while, as a 
man, he took care that he did not, by so doing, 
break the laws of humanity; but when there is 
any special important use for him, he is useless, 
or worse than useless, and permits the laws of 
the State to go unexecuted. Perhaps I do not 
know what are the duties of a Governor; but if 
to be a Governor requires to subject one's self 
to so much ignominy without remedy, if it is to 
put a restraint upon my manhood, I shall take 
care never to be Governor of Massachusetts. I 
have not read far in the statutes of this Com- 
monwealth. It is not profitable reading. They 
do not always say what is true; and they do not 
always mean what they say. What I am con- 
cerned to know is, that that man's influence and 
authority were on the side of the slaveholder, 
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and not of the slave, — of the guilty, and not of 
the innocent, — of injustice, and not of justice. 
I never saw him of whom I speak; indeed, I 
did not know that he was Governor until this 
event occurred. I heard of him and Anthony 
Bums at the same time, and thus, undoubtedly, 
most will hear of him. So far am I from being 
governed by him. I do not mean that it was 
anything to his discredit that I had not heard 
of him, only that I heard what I did. The 
worst I shall say of him is, that he proved no 
better than the majority of his constituents 
would be likely to prove. In my opinion, he 
was not equal to the occasion. 

The whole military force of the State is at 
the service of a Mr. Suttle, a slaveholder from 
Virginia, to enable him to catch a man whom 
he calls his property; but not a soldier is 
offered to save a citizen of Massachusetts from 
being kidnapped! Is this what all these sol- 
diers, all this training^ have been for these 
seventy -nine years past? Have they been 
trained merely to rob Mexico and carry back 
fugitive slaves to their masters? 

These very nights I heard the sound of a 
drum in our streets. There were men training 
still; and for what? I could with an effort 
pardon the cockerels of Concord for crowing 
still, for they, perchance, had not been beaten 
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that moming; but I could not excuse this rub- 
a-dub of the ^^trainers.'' The slave was carried 
back by exactly such as these; u e., by the sol- 
dier, of whom the best you can say in this con- 
nection is that he is a fool made conspicuous 
by a painted coat. 

Three years ago, also, just a week after the 
authorities of Boston assembled to carry back 
a perfectly innocent man, and one whom they 
knew to be innocent, into slavery, the inhabi- 
tants of Concord caused the beUs to be rung 
and the cannons to be fired, to celebrate their 
liberty, — and the coun^ and love of liberty 
of their ancestors who fought at the bridge. 
As if those three millions had fought for the 
right to be free themselves, but to hold in 
slavery three million others. Nowadays, men 
wear a fool's-cap, and call it a liberty-cap. I 
do not know but there are some who, if they 
were tied to a whipping-post, and could but get 
one hand free, would use it to ring the beUs and 
fire the cannons to celebrate their liberty. So 
some of my townsmen took the liberty to ring 
and fire. That was the extent of their freedom; 
and when the sound of the bells died away, their 
liberty died away also; when the powder was 
all expended, their liberty went ofiE with the 
■moke. 

The joke could be no broader if the inmateii 
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of the prisons were to subscribe for all the pow* 
der to be used in such salutes, and hire the jail- 
ers to do the firing and ringing for them, while 
they enjoyed it through the grating. 

This is what I thought about my neighbors. 

Every humane and intelligent inhabitant of 
Concord, when he or she heard those bells and 
those cannons, thought not with pride of the 
events of the 19th of April, 1776, but with 
shame of the events of the 12th of April, 1851. 
But now we have half buried that old shame 
under a new one. 

Massachusetts sat waiting Mr. Loring's de- 
cision, as if it could in any way affect her own 
cri„,™M,7. H„ crb.,, L Lt «„„pio^ 

and fatal crime of all, was permitting him to 
be the umpire in such a case. It was really 
the trial of Massachusetts. Every moment that 
she hesitated to set this man free, every moment 
that she now hesitates to atone for her crime, 
she is convicted. The Commissioner on her 
case is God; not Edward 6. Gt>d, but simple 
God. 

I wish my countrymen to consider, that what- 
dver the human law may be, neither an individ- 
ual nor a nation can ever commit the least act 
of injustice against the obscurest individual 
without having to pay the penalty for it. A 
government which deliberately enacts injustice. 
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and persists in it, will at leng^ even become 
the laughing-stock of the world. 

Much has been said about American slavery, 
but I think that we do not even yet realize what 
slavery is. If I were seriously to propose to 
Congress to make mankind into sausages, I 
have no doubt that most of the members would 
smile at my proposition, and if any believed me 
to be in earnest, they would think that I pro- 
posed something much worse than Congress had 
ever done. But if any of them will tell me that 
to make a man into a sausage would be much 
worse, — would be any worse, — than to make 
him into a slave, — than it was to enact the 
Fugitive Slave Law, — I will accuse him of 
foolishness, of intellectual incapacity, of mak- 
ing a distinction without a difference. The 
one is just as sensible a proposition as the 
other. 

I hear a good deal said about trampling this 
law under foot. Why, one need not go out of 
his way to do that. This law rises not to the 
level of the head or the reason; its natural 
habitat is in the dirt. It was bom and bred, 
and has its life, only in the dust and mire, on a 
level with the feet; and he who walks with free- 
dom, and does not with Hindoo mercy avoid 
treading on every venomous reptile, will inevi- 
tably tread on it, and so trample it under foot. 
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— and Webster, its maker, with it, like the dirt* 
bug and its balL 

Beoent events will be valuable as a criticism 
on the administration of justice in our midst, 
or, rather, as showing what are the true re- 
sources of justice in any community. It has 
come to this, that the friends of liberty, the 
friends of the slave, have shuddered when they 
have understood that his fate was left to the legal 
tribunals of the countiy to be decided. Free 
men have no faith that justice will be awarded 
in such a case. The judge may decide this way 
or that; it is a kind of accident, at best. It is 
evident that he is not a competent authority in 
so important a case. It is no time, then, to 
be judging according to his precedents, but to 
establish a precedent for the future. I would 
much rather trust to the sentiment of the people. 
In their vote you would get something of some 
value, at least, however small; but in the other 
case, only the trammeled judgment of an indi- 
vidual, of no significance, be it which way it 
might. 

It is to some extent fatal to the courts, when 
the people are compelled to go behind them. I 
do not wish to believe that the courts were made 
for fair weather, and for veiy civil cases merely ; 
but think of leaving it to any court in the land 
to decide whether more than three millions of 
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people, in this case a sixth part of a nation, 
have a right to be freemen or not I But it has 
been left to the courts of jvAticey so called, — to 
the Supreme Court of the land, — and, as you 
all know, recognizing no authority but the Con- 
stitution, it has decided that the three millions 
are and shall continue to be slaves. Such 
judges as these are merely the inspectors of a' 
pick -lock and murderer's took, to tell him 
whether they are in working order or not, and 
there they think that their responsibility ends, i 
There was a prior case on the docket, which 
they, as judges appointed by God, had no right 
to skip; which having been justly settled, they 
would have been saved from this humiliation. 
It was the case of the murderer himself. 

The law will never make men free ; it is men 
who have got to make the law free. They are 
the lovers of law and order who observe the law 
when the government breaks it. 

Among human beings, the judge whose woids 
seal the fate of a man furthest into eternity is 
not he who merely pronounces the verdict of the 
law, but he, whoever he may be, who, from a 
love of truth, and unprejudiced by any custom 
or enactment of men, utters a true opinion or 
sentence concerning him. He it is that aenr' 
tenoes him. Whoever can discern truth has 
xeoeived his commission from a higher source 
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than the cluefest justice in the world who can 
discern only law. He finds himself constituted 
judge of the judge. Strange that it should be 
necessary to state such simple truths! 

I am more and more convinced that, with 
reference to any public question, it is more im- 
portant to know what the country thinks of it 
than what the ciiy thinks. The ciiy does not 
think much. On any moral question, I would 
rather have the opinion of Boxboro' than of 
Boston and New York put together. When 
the former speaks, I feel as if somebody had 
spoken, as if humanity was yet, and a reasona- 
ble being had asserted its rights, — as if some 
unprejudiced men among the country's hills had 
at length turned their attention to the subject, 
and by a few sensible words redeemed the rep- 
utation of the race. When, in some obscure 
country town, the farmers come together to a 
special town-meeting, to express their opinion 
on some subject which is vexing the land, that, 
I think, is the true Congress, and the most 
respectable one that is ever assembled in the 
United States. 

It is evident that there are, in this Common- 
wealth at least, two parties, becoming more and 
more distinct, — the party of the city, and the 
party of the country. I know that the country 
is mean enough, but I am glad to believe that 
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there is a slight difference in her favor. But 
as yet she has few, if any organs, through 
which to express herself. The editorials which 
she reads, like the news, come from the sea- 
board. Let us, the inhabitants of the country, 
cultivate self-respect. Let us not send to the 
city for aught more essential than our broad- 
cloths and groceries; or, if we read the opin- 
ions of the city, let us entertain opinions of our 
own. 

Among measures to be adopted, I would sug- 
gest to make as earnest and vigorous an assault 
on the press as has already been made, and with 
effect, on the church. The church has much 
improved within a few years; but the press is, 
almost without exception, corrupt. I believe 
that in this country the press exerts a greater 
and a more pernicious influence than the church 
did in its worst period. We are not a religious 
people, but we are a nation of politicians. We 
do not care for the Bible, but we do care for 
the newspaper. At any meeting of politicians, 
— like that at Concord the other evening, for 
instance, — how impertinent it would be to 
quote from the Bible I how pertinent to quote 
from a newspaper or from the Constitution! 
The newspaper is a Bible which we read every 
morning and every afternoon, standing and sit- 
ting, riding and walking. It is a Bible which 
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every man carries in liis pocket, which lies on 
every table and counter, and which the mail, 
and thousands of missionaries, are continually 
dispersing. It is, in short, the only book 
which America has printed, and which America 
reads. So wide is its influence. The editor 
is a preacher whom you voluntarily support. 
Your tax is commonly one cent daily, and it 
eosts nothing for pew hire. But how many of 
these preachers preach the truth? I repeat the 
testimony of many an intelligent foreigner, as 
well as my own convictions, when I say, that 
probably no country was ever ruled by so mean 
a class of tyrants as, with a few noble excep- 
tions, are the editors of the periodical press in 
this country. And as they live and rule only 
by their servility, and appealing to the worse, 
and not the better, nature of man, the ]>eople 
who read them are in the condition of the dog 
that returns to his vomit. 

The Liberator and the Commonwealth were 
the only papers in Boston, as far as I know, 
which made themselves heard in condemnation 
of the cowardice and meanness of the authori- 
ties of that city, as exhibited in '51. The 
other journals, almost without exception, by 
their manner of referring to and speaking of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and the carrying back 
of the slave Sims, insulted the common sense 
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of the country, at least. And, for the most 
part, thej did this, one would say, because they 
thought so to secure the approbation of their 
patrons, not being aware that- a sounder senti* 
ment prevailed to any extent in the heart of the 
Commonwealth. I am told that some of them 
have improved of late; but they are still emi* 
nently time-serving. Such is the character they 
have won. 

But, thank fortune, this preacher can be even 
more easily reached by the weapons of the 
reformer than could the recreant priest. The 
free men of New England have only to refrain 
from purchasing and reading these sheets, have 
only to withhold their cents, to kill a score of 
them at once. One whom I respect told me 
that he purchased Mitchell's Citizen in the 
cars, and then threw it out the window. But 
would not his contempt have been more fatally 
expressed if he had not bought it? 

Are they Americans? are they New Eng« 
landers? are they inhabitants of Lexington and 
Concord and Framingham, who read and sup* 
port the Boston Post^ Mail^ J(yumal^ Adver* 
tiser. Courier^ and Times? Are these the 
Flags of our Union? I am not a newspaper 
reader, and may omit to name the worst. 

Could slavery suggest a more complete ser* 
vility than some of lliese journals exhibit? Is 
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there any dust which their conduct does not 
lick, and make fouler still with its slime? I do 
not know whether the Boston Herald is still in 
existence, but I remember to have seen it about 
the streets when Sims was carried off. Did it 
not act its part well, — serve its master faith- 
fully! How could it have gone lower on its 
belly? How can a man stoop lower than he is 
low? do more than put his extremities in the 
place of the head he has? than make his head 
his lower extremity? When I have taken up 
this paper ¥dth my cuffs turned up, I have 
heard the gurgling of the sewer through every 
column. I have felt that I was handling a 
paper picked out of the public gutters, a leaf 
from the gospel of the gambling-house, the 
groggery, and the brothel, harmonizing with the 
gospel of the Merchants' Exchange. 

The majoriiy of the men of the North, and 
of the South and East and West, are not men 
of principle. If they vote, they do not send 
men to Congress on errands of humanily; but 
while their brothers and sisters are being 
scourged and hung for loving liberty, while — I 
might here insert all that slavery implies and is 
— *it is the mismanagement of wood and iron 
and stone and gold whidi concerns them. Do 
what you wiU, O Goveniment, with my wife and 
children, my mother and brother, my father 
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and sister* I will obey your commands to the 
letter. It will indeed grieve me if you hurt 
them, if you deliver them to overseers to be 
hunted by hounds or to be whipped to death; 
but, nevertheless, I will peaceably pursue my 
chosen calling on this fair earth, until per<- 
chance, one day, when I have put on mourning 
for them dead, I shall have persuaded you to 
relent. Such is the attitude, such axe the words 
of Massachusetts. 

Sather than do thus, I need not say what 
match I would touch, what system endeavor to / 
blow up; but as I love my life, I would side / 
with the light, and let the dark earth roll from < 
under me, calling my mother and my brother to i 
follow. 

I would remind my countiymen that they 
are to be men first, and Americans only at a 
late and convenient hour. No matter how val- 
uable law may be to protect your property, even 
to keep soul and body together, if it do not keep 
you and humaniiy together. 

I am sorry to say that I doubt if there is a 
judge in Massachusetts who is prepared to re- 
sign his office, and get his living innocently, 
whenever it is required of him to pass sentence 
under a law which is merely contrary to the laM 
of God. I am compelled to see that they put . 
themselves, or rather are by character, in this 
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respect, exactly on a level wiiih the marine who 
discliarges his musket in any direction he is 
ordered to. They are just as much tools, and 
as little men. Certainly, they are not the more 
to be respected, because their master enslaves 
their understandings and consciences, instead 
of their bodies. 

The judges and lawyers, — simply as such, I 
mean, — and all men of expediency, tiy this 
case by a very low and incompetent standard. 
They consider, not whether the Furtive Slave 
Law is right, but whether it is what they call 
constitutional. Is virtue constitutional, or 
vice? Is equity constitutional, or iniquity? 
In important moral and vital questions, like 
this, it is just as impertinent to ask whether a 
law is constitutional or not, as to ask whether 
it is profitable or not. They persist in being 
the servants of the worst of men, and not the 
servants of humanity. The question is, not 
whether you or your grandfather, seventy years 
ago, did not enter into an agreement to serve 
the Devil, and that service is not accordingly 
now due; but whether you will not now, for 
once and at last, serve God, — in spite of your 
own past recreancy, or that of your ancestor, — 
by obejring that eternal and only just Consti* 
TunON, which He, and not any Jefferson or 
Adams, has written in your being. 
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The amount of it is, if the majority vote the 
Devil to be God, the minority will live and 
behave accordingly, — and obey the successful 
candidate, trusting that, some tune or other, 
by some Speaker's casting-vote, perhaps, they 
may reinstate God. This is the highest prin« 
ciple I can get out or invent for my neighbors* 
These men act as if they believed that they 
could safely slide down a hill a little way, — or 
a good way, — and would surely come to a 
place, by and by, where they could begin to 
slide up again. This is expediency, or choos- 
ing that course which offers the slightest obsta- 
cles to the feet, that is, a downhill one. But 
there is no such thing as accomplishing a 
righteous reform by the use of ^^ expediency." 
There is no such thing as sliding up hill. In 
morals the only sliders are backsliders. 

Thus we steadily worship Mammon, both 
school and state and church, and on the seventh 
day curse God with a tintamar from <me end of 
the Union to the other. 

Will mankind never learn that policy is not 
morality, — that it never secures any moral 
right, but considers merely what is expedient? 
chooses the available candidate, — who is in- 
variably the Devil, — and what right have his 
constituents to be surprised, because the Devil 
does not behave like an angel of light? What 
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is wanted is men, not of policy, but of probity, 
— who recognize a higher law than the Consti* 
tution, or the decision of the majority. The 
fate of the country does not depend on how you 
^ote at the polls, — the worst man is as strong 
as the best at that game; it does not depend on 
what kind of paper you drop into the ballot- 
box once a year, but on what kind of man yon 
drop from your chamber into the street every 
morning. 

What, should concern Massachusetts , is not 
the Nebraska Bill, nor the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
but her own slaveholding and servUity. Let 
the State dissolve her union with the slave- 
holder. She may wriggle and hesitate, and ask 
leave to read the Constitution once more; but 
she can find no respectable law or precedent 
which sanctions the continuance of such a 
union for an instant. 

Let each inhabitant of the State dissolve his 
union with her, as long as she delays to do her 
duty. 

The events of the past month teach me to dis- 
trust Fame. I see that she does not finely dis- 
criminate, but coarsely hurrahs. She considers 
not the simple heroism of an action, but only as 
it is connected with its apparent consequences. 
She praises till she is hoarse the easy exploit of 
the Boston tea party, but will be comparatively 
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silent about the braver and more disinterestedl;y 
heroic attack on the Boston Court-House, sim- 
ply because it was unsuccessful! 

Covered with disgrace, the State has sat 
down coolly to try for their lives and liberties 
the men who attempted to do its duty for it. 
And this is called justice t They who have 
shown that they can behave particularly well 
may perchance be put under bonds for their 
good behavior. They whom truth requires at 
present to plead guilty are, of all the inhabi- 
tants of the State, preeminently innocent. 
While the Grovemor, and the Mayor, and 
countless officers of the Commonwealth are at 
large, the champions of liberty are imprisoned. 

Only they are guiltless who commit the crime 
of contempt of such a court. It behooves every 
man to see that his influence is on the side of 
justice, and let the courts make their own char- 
acters. My sympathies in this case are wholly 
with the accused, and wholly against their accus- 
ers and judges. Justice is sweet and musical; 
but injustice is harsh and discordant. The 
judge still sits grinding at his organ, but it 
yields no music, and we hear only the sound of 
the handle. He believes that all the music re- 
sides in the handle, and the crowd toss him their 
coppers the same as before. 

Do yon suppose that that Massachusetts 
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which is now doing these things, — which hesi* 
tates to crown these men, some of whose law- 
yers, and even judges, perchance, may be 
driven to take refuge in some poor quibble, 
that they may not wholly outrage their instinc- 
tive sense of justice, — do you suppose that she 
is anything but base and servile? that she is the 
champion of liberty? 

Show me a free state, and a court truly o^ 
justice, and I will fight for them, if need be; 
but show me Massachusetts, and I refuse het 
my allegiance, and express contempt for hei^ 
courts. 

The effect of a good government is to make 
life more valuable, — of a bad one, to make it 
less valuable. We can afford that railroad and 
all merely material stock should lose some <if 
its value, for that only compels us to live more 
simply and economically; but suppose that the 
value of life itself should be diminished! How 
can we make a less demand on man and nature, 
how live more economically in respect to virtue 
and all noble qualities, than we do? I have 
lived for the last month — and I think that 
every man in Massachusetts capable of the sen- 
timent of patriotism must have had a similar 
experience — with the sense of having suffered 
a vast and indefinite loss. I did not know at 
first what ailed me. At last it occurred to me 
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that what I had lost was a oountiy. I had never 
respected the govemment near to which I lived, 
but I had foolishly thought that I might manage 
i to live here, minding my private affairs, and 
forget it. For my part, my old and worthiest 
pursuits have lost I cannot say how much of 
their attraction, and I feel that my investment 
in life here is worth many per cent, less since 

j innocent man, Anthony Bums, to slavery. I 
f dwelt before, perhaps, in the illusion that my 
life passed somewhere only betw^n heaven and 
bell, but now I cannot persuade myself that I 
do not dwell wholly within hell. The site of 
that political organization called Massachusetts 
is to me morally covered with volcanic scorisa 
and cinders, such as Milton describes in the 
infernal regions. If there is any hell more 
unprincipled than our rulers, and we, the ruled, 
I feel curious to see it. Life itself being wordi 
less, all things with it, which minister to it, are 
worth less. Suppose you have a small library, 
with pictures to adorn the walls, — a garden 
laid out around, — and contemplate scientific 
and literary pursuits, and discover all at once 
that your villa, with all its contents, is located 
in hell, and that the justice of the peace has a 
cloven foot and a forked tail, — do not these 
things suddenly lose their value in your eyes? 
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I feel that, to some extent, the State has fa- 
tally interfered with my lawful business. It has 
I not only interrupted me in my passage through 
! CSourt Street on errands of trade, but it has in- 
j terrupted me and every man on his onward and 
: upward path, on which he had trusted soon to 
t leave Court Street far behind. What right had 
it to remind me of Court Street? I have found 
that hollow which even I had relied on for solid. 
I am surprised to see men going about their 
business as if nothing had happened. I say to 
myself, ^^Unfortunates I they have not heard 
the news." I am surprised that the man whom 
I just met on horseback should be so earnest to 
overtake his newly bought cows running away, 
— since all property is insecure, and if they do 
not run away again, they may be taken away 
from him when he gets them. Fool I does he 
not know that his seed-corn is worth less this 
year, — that all beneficent harvests &il as you 
approach the empire of hell? No prudent man 
will build a stone house under these circum- 
stances, or engage in any peaceful enterprise 
which it requires a long time to accomplish. 
Art is as long as ever, but life is more inter- 
rupted and less available for a man's proper 
/ pursuits. It is not an era of repose. We have 
used up all our inherited freedom. If we would 
save our lives, we must fight ias them. 
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I walk toward one of our ponds; but what 
signifies the beauty of nature when men are 
base? We walk to lakes to see our serenity 
reflected in them; when we are not serene, we 
go not to them. Who can be serene in a coun- 
try where both the rulers and the ruled are 
without principle? The remembrance of my 
country spoils my walk. My thoughts are mur- 
der to the State, and involuntarily go plotting 
agunst her. 

But it chanced the other day that I scented a 
white water-lily, and a season I had waited for 
had arrived. It is the emblem of purity. It 
bursts up so pure and fair to the eye, and so 
sweet to the scent, as if to show us what purity 
and sweetness reside in, and can be extracted 
from, the slime and muck of earth. I think I 
have plucked the first one that has opened for a 
mile. What confirmation of our hopes is in 
the fragrance of this flowerl I shall not so 
soon despair of the world for it, notwithstand- 
ing slavery, and the cowardice and want of 
principle of Northern men. It suggests what 
kind of laws have prevailed longest and widest, 
and still prevail, and that the time may come 
when man's deeds will smell as sweet. 8uch is 
the odor which the plant emits. If Nature can 
compound this fragrance still annually, I shall 
believe her still young and full of vigor, her 
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integrity and genius unimpaired, and that there 
is virtue even in man, too, who is fitted to per* 
ceiye and love it. It reminds me that Nature 
has heen partner to no Missouri Compromise. I 
scent no compromise in the fragrance of the 
water-lily. It is not jt JVymphcea DouoLAsn. 
In it, the sweet, and pure, and innocent are 
wholly sundered from the obscene and baleful. 
I do not scent in this the time-serving irresolu- 
tion of a Massachusetts Governor, nor of a Bos* 
ton Mayor. So behave that the odor of your 
actions may enhance the general sweetness of 
the atmosphere, that when we behold or scent a 
flower, we may not be reminded how inconsis- 
tent your deeds are with it; for all odor is but 
one form of advertisement of a moral quality, 
and if fair actions had not be^i performed, the 
lily would not smell sweet. The foul slime 
stands for the sloth and vice of man, the decay 
of humanity; the fragrant flower that springs 
from it, for the purity and courage which are 
immortal. 

Slavery and servility have produced no sweet- 
scented flower annually, to charm the senses of 
men, for they have no real life : they are merely 
a decaying and a death, offensive to all healthy 
nostrils. We do not complain that they ijve, 
but that they do not get buried. Let the living 
bury them; even they are good for manure. 



A PLEA FOR CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN 

I TRUST that you will pardon me for being 
here. I do not wish to force my thoughts upon 
you, but I feel forced myself. Little as I know 
of Captain Brown, I would fain do my part to 
correct the tone and the statements of the news* 
papers, and of my countrymen generally, re« 
specting his character and actions* It costs usj 
nothing to be just. We can at least express our 
sympathy with, and admiration of, him and his 
companions, and that is what I now propose to do. 

First, as to his history. I will endeavor to 
omit, as much as possible, what you have al- 
ready read. I need not describe his person to 
you, for probably most of you have seen and 
will not soon forget him. I am told that his 
grandf atJier, John Brown, was an officer in the 
Revolution; that he himself was bom in Con- 
necticut about the beginning of this century, 
but early went with his father to Ohio. I heard 
him say that his father was a contractor who 
furnished beef to the army there, in the war of 
1812; that he accompanied him to the camp, 
and assisted him in that employment, seeiog 
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a good deal of military life, — more, perhaps 
than if he had been a aoldier; for he was often 
present at the councils of the officers. Espe- 
cially, he learned by experience how armies are 
supplied and maintained in the field, — a work 
which, he observed, requires at least as much 
experience and skill as to lead them in battle. 
He said that few persons had any conception of 
the cost, even the pecuniary cost, of firing a 
single bullet in war. He saw enough, at any 
rate, to disgust him with a military life; indeed, 
to excite in him a great abhorrence of it; so 
much so, that though he was tempted by the 
offer of some petty office in the army, when he 
was about eighteen, he not only declined that, 
but he also refused to train when warned, and 
was fined for it. He then resolved that he 
would never have anything to do with any war, 
unless it were a war for liberty. 

When the troubles in Kansas began, he sent 
several of his sons thither to strengthen the 
party of the Free State men, fitting them out 
with such weapons as he had; telling them that 
if the troubles should increase, and there should 
be need of him, he would follow, to assist them 
with his hand and counsel. This, as you all 
know, he soon after did; and it was through 
his agency, far more than any other's* that 
Kansas was made free. 
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For a part of his life he was a surveyor, and 
at one time he was engaged in wool-growing, 
and he went to Europe as an agent about that 
business. There, as everywhere, he had his 
eyes about him, and made many original obser* 
rations. He said, for instance, that he saw 
why the soil of England was so rich, and that 
of Germany (I think it was) so poor, and he 
thought of writing to some of the crowned heads 1 
about it. It was because in England the peas** y 
antry^live on the soil which they cultivate, but V 
in Germany they are gathered into viUages at ^ 
night. It is a pity that he did not make a book 
of his observations. 

I should say that he was an old-fashioned 
man in his respect for the Constitution, and his 
faith in the permanence of this Union. Sla- 
very he deemed to be wholly opposed to these, 
and he was its determined foe. 

He was by descent and birth a New England 
farmer, a man of great common sense, deliber- 
ate and practical as that class is, and tenfold 
more so. He was like the best of those who 
stood at Concord Bridge once, on Lexington 
Common, and on Bunker Hill, only he was 
firmer and higher principled than any that I 
have chanced to hear of as there. It was n^' 
abolition lecturer that converted him. Ethal 
Allen and Stark, with whom he may in souvl 
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respects be compared, were rangers in a lower 

/^ and less important field. They could bravely 

-^X face their country's foes, but he had the courage 

-s to face his country herself when she was in the 

/ wrong. A Western writer says, to accoimt for I 

V his escape from so many perils, that he was 

concealed under a ^^ rural exterior;" as if , in 

tiiat prairie land, a hero should, by good rights, . 

; wear a citizen's dress only. 

I He did not go to the college called Harvard, 

; good old AJma Mater as she is. He was not 

fed on the pap that is there furnished. Ashe 

phrased it, ^*I know no more of grammar than 

one of your calves." But he went to the great| 

university of the West, where he sedulousl, 

pursued the study of Liberty, for which he had 

early betrayed a fondness, and having taken 

many degrees, he finally commenced the public 

practice of Humanity in Kansas, as you all 

know. Such were his humanitiesy and not any 

study of grammar. He would have left a Greek 

j accent slanting the wrong way, and righted up 

' a falling man. 

He was one of that class of whom we hear a 
great deal, but, for the most part, see nothing 
\ at all, — the Puritans. It would be in vain to 
^ \ kill him. He died lately in the time of Crom- 
well, but he reappeared here. Why should he 
not? Some of tiiie Puritan stock are said to 
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have oome over and setiiled in New England. 
They were a class that did something else than 
celebrate their forefathers' day, and eat parched 
com in remembrance of that time. They were 
neither Democrats nor Republicans, but men of 
simple habits, straightforward, prayerful; not 
thinking much of rulers who did not fear God, 
not making many compromises, nor seeking 
after available candidates. 

*^In his camp," as one has recently written, 
and as I have myself heard him state, ^^he per- 
mitted no profanity; no man of loose morals 
was suffered to remain there, unless, indeed, as 
a prisoner of war. *I would rather,' said he, 
^have the small-pox, yellow fever, and cholera, 
all together in my camp, than a man without 
principle. ... It is a mistake, sir, that our 
people make, when they think that bullies are 
the best fighters, or that they are the fit men 
to oppose these Southerners. Give me men 
of good principles, — God-fearing men, — men 
who respect themselves, and with a dozen of 
them I will oppose any hundred such men as 
these Buford rufKans.' " He said that if one 
offered himself to be a soldier under him, who 
was forward to tell what he could or would do 
if he could only get sight of the enemy, he had 
but little confidence in him. 

He was never able to find more than a score 
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or so of recruits wliom lie would accept, and 
only about a dozen, among them his sons, ii 
whom he had perfect faith. When he was here, 
some years ago, he showed to a few a Httle 
manuscript book, — his ** orderly book " I think 
he called it, — containing the names of his com- 
pany in Kansas, and the rules by which they 
bound themselves; and he stated that several of 
them had already sealed the contract with their 
blood. When some one remarked that, with 
the addition of a chaplain, it would have been a 
perfect Cromwellian troop, he observed that he 
would have been glad to add a chaplain to the 
list, if he could have found one who could fill 
that office worthily. It is easy enough to find 
one for the United States army. I believe that 
he had prayers in his camp morning and even- 
ing, nevertheless. 

He was a man of Spartan habits, and at sixty 
was scrupulous about his diet at your tablcv 
excusing himself by saying iliat be must eat 
sparingly and fare hard, as became a soldier, 
or one who was fitting himself for difficult en-* 
terprises, a life of exposure. 
^ A man of rare common sense and directness 
\of speech, as of action; a transcendentalist 
l^bove all, a man of ideas and principles, — that 
Was what distinguished him. Not yielding to a 
whim or transient impulse, but carrying out the 
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>nrpo8e of a life. I noticed that he did not ) 
overstate anything, but spoke within bounds. I / 
remember, particularly, how, in his speech 
here, he referred to what his family had suffered 
in Kansas, without ever givmg the least vent 
to his pent-up fire. It was a volcano with an 
ordinary chimney-flue. Also referring to the 
deeds of certain Border Ruffians, he said, rap- 
idly paring away his speech, like an experienced 
soldier, keeping a reserve of force and mean- 
ing, ^^They had a perfect right to be hung." 
He was not in the leatyt ft Thrtnriri9ii| wnn not 
talking to Buncombe or his constituents any- 
where, had no need to invent anything but to 
tell the simple truth, and communicate his own 
resolution; therefore he appeared incomparably 
strong, and eloquence in Congress and elsewhere 
seemed to me at a discount. It was like the 
speeches of Cromwell compared with those of an^ 
ordinary king. 

As for his tact and prudence, I will merely 
say, that at a time when scarcely a man from 
the Free States was able to reach Kansas by 
any direct route, at least without having his 
arms taken from him, he, carrying what imper- 
fect guns and other weapons he could collect, 
openly and slowly drove an ox-cart through 
Missouri, apparently in the capacity of a sur- 
veyor, with his surveying compass exposed in 
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it, and bo passed unsuspected, and had ample 
opportunity to learn the designs of the enemy. 
For some time after his arrival he still followed 
the same profession. When, for instance, he 
saw aknot of the ruffians on the prairie, discuss, 
ing, of course, the single topic which then occu- 
pied their minds, he would, perhaps, take his 
compass and one of his sons, and proceed to run 
an imaginary line right through the very spot on 
which that conclave had assembled, and when 
he came up to them, he would naturally pause 
and have some talk with them, learning their 
news, and, at last, all their plans perfectly ; and 
having thus completed his real survey he would 
resume his imaginary one, and run on his line 
till he was out of sight. 

When I expressed surprise that he could live 
in Kansas at all, with a price set upon his head, 
and so large a number, including the authori- 
ties, exasperated against him, he accounted for 
it by saying, ^^It is perfectly well understood 
that I will not be taken.'* Much of the time 
for some years he has had to skulk in swamps, 
suffering from poverty and from sickness, which 
was the consequence of exposure, befriended 
only by Indians and a few whites. But though 
it might be known that he was lurking in a par- 
ticular swamp, his foes commonly did not care 
to go in after him. He could even come out 
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into a town where there were more Border Bnf • 
fians than Free State men, and transact some 
business, without delaying long, and yet not be 
molested; for, said he, ^^no little handful of 
men were willing to undertake it, and a large 
body could not be got together in season." 

As for his recent failure, we do not know the 
facts about it. It was evidently far from being 
a wild and desperate attempt. His enemy, Mr. 
Yallandigham, is compelled to say that ^\it was 
among the best planned and esceouted conspira* 
oies that ever failed." 

Not to mention his other successes, was it a 
ftulnre, or did it show awant of good manage, 
ment, to deliver from bondage a dozen human 
bein&n, and walk off with them by broad dayr 
Hghrfor week, if not months, i a leisurely 
pace, through one State after another, for half 
the length of the North, conspicuous to all par- 
ties, with a price set upon his head, going into 
a court-room on his way and telling what he had 
done, thus convincing Missouri tiiat it was not 
profitable to try to hold slaves in his neighbor- 
hood? — and this, not because the government 
menials were lenient, but because they were 
afraid of him. 

Yet he did not attribute his success, foolishly, 
to *^ his star," or to any magic. He said, truly, 
that the reason why such greatly superior num* 
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bers qnafled before hun was, as one of lus prifi* 
oners confessed, because they lacked a causcj — 
a kind of armor which he and his parfy never 
lacked. When the time came, few men were 
found willing to lay down their lives in defense 
of what they knew to be wrong; they did not 
like that this should be their last act in this 
world. 

But to make haste to his last act, and its, 
effects. 

The newspapeito seem to ignore, or perhaps, 
are really ignorant, of the fact that there are at 
least as many as two or three individuals to a 
town throughout the North who think much as 
the present speaker does about him and his en* 
terprise. I do not hesitate to say that they are 
an important and growing party. We aspire 
to be something more than stupid and timid 
chattels, pretending to read history and our 
Bibles, but desecrating every house and every 
day we breathe in. Perhaps anxious politicians 
may prove that only seventeen white men and 
five negroes were concerned in the late en* 
terprise; but their very anxiety to prove this 
might suggest to themselves that all is not told. 
Why do they still dodge the truth? They are 
so anxious because of a dim consciousness of 
the fact, which they do not distinctly face, thai 
at least a million of the free inhabitants of the 
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United States would have rejoiced if it had sue* 
ceeded. They at most only criticise the tactics. 
Though we wear no crape, the thought ol that 
man's position and probable fate is spoiling 
many a man's day here at the North for other 
thinking. If any one who has seen him here 
can pursue successfully any other train of 
thought, Idonotknowwhatheismadeof. If 
there is any such who gets his usual allowance 
of sleep, I will warrant him to fatten easily 
under any circumstances which do not touch his 
body or purse. I put a piece of paper and a I 
pencil under my pillow, and when I could not | 
sleep I wrote in the dark. 

On the whole, my respect for my fellow-men, 
except as one may outweigh a million, is not 
being increased these days. I have noticed the 
cold-blooded way in which newspaper writers 
tod men generally speak of this event, as if 
an ordinary malefactor, though one of unusual 
"pluck," — as the Governor of Virginia is re- 
ported to have said, using the language of the 
cock-pit, "the gamest man he ever saw," — had 
been caught, and were about to be hung. He 
was not dreaming of his foes when the governor 
thought he looked so brave. It turns what 
sweetness I have to gall, to hear, or hear of, 
the remarks of some of my neighbors. When 
we heard at first that he was dead, one of my 
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townsmen observed that ^^he died as the fool 
dieth;'' which, pardon me, for an instant sng 
tested a likeness in him dying to my neighbor 

(living. Others, craven-heaj^, said disparag- 
ingly, that ^^he threw his life away," because 
he resisted the government. Which way have 
they thrown their lives, pray? — such as would 
praise a man for attacking singly an ordinary 
band of thieves or murderers. I hear another 

J ask, Yankee-like, ^^What will he gain by it?'' 
as if he expected to fill his pockets by this en- 
terprise. Such a one has no idea of gain but 
in this worldly sense. If it does not lead to a 
*^ surprise " party, if he does not get a new pair 
of boots, or a vote of thanks, it must be a fail- 
ure. **But he won't gain anything by it." 
Well, no, I don't suppose he could get four* 
and-sixpence a day for being hung, take the 
year round; but then he stands a chance to save 
a considerable part of his soul, — and such a 
soul I — when you do not. No doubt you can 
get more in your market for a quart of milk 

I than for a quart of blood, but that is not the 

I market that heroes carry their blood to. 

Such do not know that like the seed is the 
fruit, and that, in the moral world, when good 
seed is planted, good fruit is inevitable, and 
does not depend on our watering and cultivat- 
ing; that when you plant, or bury, a hero in hia 
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field, a crop of heroes is sure to spring up. 
This is a seed of such force and vitab'ly, that if 
does not ask our leave to germinate. 

The momentary charge at Balaklava, in obe* 
dience to a blundering command, proving what 
a perfect machine the soldier is, has, properly 
enough, been celebrated by a poet hiureate; but 
the steady, and for the most part successful, 
charge of this man, for some years, against the 
legions of Shivery, in obedience to an infinitely 
higher command, is as much more memorable 
than that as an intelligent and conscientious 
man is superior to a machine. Do you think 
that that will go unsung? 

"Served him right,'' — '*A dangerous man," 
— "He is undoubtedly insane." So they pro* 
ceed to live their sane, and wise, and altogether 
admirable lives, reading their Plutarch a little, 
but chiefly pausing at that feat of Putnam, who 
was let down into a wolf's den; and in this wise 
they nourish themselves for brave and patriotic 
deeds some time or other. The Tract Society 
could afford to print that story of Putnam. 
You might open the district schools with the 
reading of it, for there is nothing about Shivery 
or the Church in it; unless it occurs to the 
reader that some pastors are wolvea in sheep's 
clothing. "The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions," even, might dare 
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to protest against that wolf. I have heard of 
boards, and of American boards, but it chances 
that I never heard of this particular lumber till 
lately. And yet I hear of Nordiem men, and 
women, and children, by families, buying a 
^life-membership" in such societies as these. 
A life-membership in the gravel You can get 
buried cheaper than that. 

Our foes are in our midst and all about us. 
There is hardly a house but is divided against 
itself, for our foe is the all but universal wood- 
enness of both head and heart, the want of vi- 
taUly in man, which is the effect of our vice; 
and hence are begotten fear, superstition, big- 
Otry, persecution, and slaveiy of all kinds. We 
are mere figure-heads upon a hulk, with livers 
in the place of hearts. The curse is the worship 
of idols, which at length changes the worshiper 
into a stone image himself; and the New £ng- 
lander is just as much an idolater as the Hin- 
doo. This man was an exception, for he did 
not set up even a political graven image be- 
tween him and his God. 

A church that can never have done with ex- 
communicating Christ while it exists! Away 
with your broad and flat churches, and your nar- 
row and tall churches! Take a step forward, 
and invent a new style of out-houses. Invent a 
salt that will save you, and defend our nostrils. 
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The modem Christian is a man who has oon* 
sented to say all the prayers in the liturgy, pro* 
vided you will let him go straight to bed and 
ileep quietly afterward. All his prayers begin 
vrith ^*Now I lay me down to sleep," and he is 
forever looking forward to the time when he 
shall go to his ^^long rest." He has consented 
to perform certain old-established charities, too, 
after a fashion, but he does not wish to hear of 
any new-fangled ones; he doesn't wish to have 
any supplementary articles added to the con* 
tract, to fit it to the present time. He shows 
the whites of his eyes on the Sabbath, and the 
blacks all the rest of the week. The evil is not 
merely a stagnation of blood, but a stagnation 
of spirit. Many, no doubt, are well disposed, 
but slugg^ish by constitution and by habit, and 
they cannot conceive of a man who is actuated 
by higher motives than they are. Accordingly 
they pronounce this man insane, for they know 
that they could never act as he does, as long as 
they are themselves. 

We dream of foreign countries, of other 
times and races of men, placing them at a dis- 
tance in history or space; but let some signifi- 
cant event like the present occur in our midst, 
and we discover, often, this distance and this 
strangeness between us and our nearest neigh- 
bors. TThey are our Austrias, and Chinas, and 
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South Sea Isbmck. Oar crowded nodety be* 
comes well spaced all at once, dean and hand* 
some to the eye, — a city of magnificent dis- 
tances. We discover why it was that we nevei 
got beyond compliments and surfaces with them 
before; we become aware of as many versts 
between us and them as there are between a 

^ wandering Tartar and a Chinese town. The 
^^ thoughtful man becomes a hermit in the thor* 

\ oughf ares of the market • place. Impassable 

vseas suddenly find their level between us, or 

dumb steppes stretch themselves out there* It 

is the difference of constitution, of intelligence, 

. and faith, and not streams and mountains, that 
make the true and impassable boundaries be- 

i tween individuals and between states. None 

' but the like-minded can come plenipotentiaiy to 
our court. 

I read all the newspapers I could get within 
a week after this event, and I do not remember 
in them a single expression of sympathy for 
these men. I have since seen one noble state- 
ment, in a Boston paper, not editorial. Some 
voluminous sheets decided not to print the full 
report of Brown's words to the exclusion of 
other matter. It was as if a publisher should 
reject the manuscript of the New Testament, 
and print Wilson's last speech. The same 
journal which contained this pregnant news 
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was chiefly filled, in parallel oolumns, with the 
reports of the political conventions that were 
being held; But the descent to them was toe 
steep. Thev should haye bee n spared this con* \-^ 
trast, — been printed in an ^xtra, a t least. To ^ ' 
turn from the voices and^eeds of e^uest men 
to the cacldin f of politica l conventions ! Office- 
seekers and speech-makers, who do not so much 
as lay an honest egg, but wear their breasts 
bare upon an egg of chalkl Their great game 
is the game of straws, or rather that universal 
aboriginal game of the platter, at which the 
Indians cried hub^ hvht Exclude the reports 
of religious and political conventions, and pub» 
lish the words of a living man. 

But I object not so much to what they have 
omitted as to what they have inserted. Even 
the Libercttar called it ^^a misguided, wild, and 
apparentiy insane — effort." As for the^hgsdL 
of newspapers and magazines, I do not chance 
to know an editor in the country who will de» 
liberately print anything which he knows will 
ultimately and permanentiy reduce the number - 
of his subscribers. They do not believe that it f ^; SJ 
would be expedient. How then can they print ; \ 
truth? If we do not say pleasant things, they 
arg^e, nobody will attend to us. And so they 
do like some traveling auctioneers, who sing an 
obscene song, in order to draw a crowd around 
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them. Bepublican editors, obliged to get their 
BentenceB ready for the morning edition, and 
accustomed to look at everything by the twi- 
light of politics, express no admiration, nor 
true sorrow even, but call these men ^deluded 
bnatics," — ^^mistaken men," — ^insane," or 
^crazed." It suggests what a ^ane set of edi- 
tors we are blessed with, not ^^mistaken men; " 
who know very well on which side their bread 
is buttered, at least. 

A man does a brave and humane deed, and 
at once, on all sides, we hear people and parties 
declaring, ^^I did n't do it, nor countenance 
him to do it, in any conceivable way. It can't 
be fairly inferred from my past career." I, for 
one, am not interested to hear you define your 
position. I don't know that I ever was or 
ever shall be. I think it is mere egotism, or 
impertinent at this time. Ye need n't take so 
much pains to wash your skirts of him. No 
intelligent man will ever be convinced that he 
was any creature of yours. He went and came, 
as he himself informs us, ^^under the auspices 
of John Brown and nobody else." The Repub- 
lican party does not perceive how many his 
failure will make to vote more correctly than 
they would have them. They have counted the 
votes of Pennsylvania & Co., but they have not 
eorrectly counted Captain Brown's vote. He 
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lias taken tbe wind out of their saik, — the lit* 
tie wind they had, — and they may as well lie 
to and repair. 

What though he did not belong to yom 
diquel Though you may not approve of his 
method or his principles, recognize his magna- 
nimity. Would you not like to claim kindred- 
ship with him in that, though in no other thing 
he is like, or likely, to you? Do yon think 
that you would lose your reputation so? What 
you lost at the spile, you would gain at the 
bung. 

If they do not mean all this, then they do 
not speak the truth, and say what they mean. 
They are simply at their old tricks still. 

^^It was always conceded to him," says <me 
v>ho eaUs him cra/xy^ *^that he was a conscien- \ 
tious man, very modest in his demeanor, appar* 
ently inoffensive, until the subject of Slavery 
was introduced, when he would exhibit a feel- 
ing of indignation unparalleled.'' 

The slave-ship is on her way, crowded with 
its dying victims; new cargoes are being added 
in mid-ocean; a small crew of slaveholders, 
countenanced by a large body of passengers, is 
smothering four millions under the hatches, and 
yet the politician asserts that the only proper 
way by which deliverance is to be obtained 
is by ^^the quiet diffusion of the sentiments of 
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hamaniiy/' witiiout any ^^ outbreak/' As if the 
aentiments of humamty were ever found unac- 
companied by its deeds, and you could disperse 
tiiem, all finished to ordert the pure article, as 
easily as water with a watering*pot, and so lay 
die dust. What is that that I hear cast over* 
board? The bodies of the dead that have found 
deliverance. That is the way we are ^^diffus* 
ing " humaniiy, and its sentiments with it. 

Prominent and influential editors, accustomed 
to deal widi politicians, men of an infinitely 
lower grade, say, in their ignorance, that he 
acted ^^on the principle of revenge." They do 
not know the man. They must enlarge them- 
selves to conceive of him. I have no doubt 
diat the time will come when they will begin to 
see him as he was. They have got to conceive 
of a man of faith and of religious principle, and 
not a politician or an Indian; of a man who did 
not wait till he was personally interfered with 
or thwarted in some harmless business before 
he gave his life to the cause of the oppressed. 

If Walker may be considered the representa- 
tive of the South, I wish I could say that Brown 
was the representative of the North. He was a 
superior man. He did not value Ins bodily life 
in comparison with ideal thii^. He did not 
reci^iae unjust human laws, but resisted them 
as he was bid. For cmce we are lifted out of the 
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trivialness and dost of politics into the legion.^ — 
of truth and manhood. Ko man in America ) 
has ever stood up so persistently and effectively / y> 
for the dignity of humaa nature, knowing him- L | ^^^ 
self for a man, and the equal of any and all / 1 
governmenta* In that sense he was l£e m^ \ I 
American of us all. He needed no babbling 
lawyer, making false issues, to defend him. 
He was more than a match for all the judges 
that American voters, or office-holders of what- 
ever grade, can create. He could not have 
been tried by a jury of his peers, because his 
peers did not exist. When a man stands up 
serenely against the condemnation and ven- 
geance of mankind, rising above them literally 
hy a whole hody^ — even though he were of late 
the vilest murderer, who has settled that matter 
with himself, — the spectacle is a sublime one, 
— did n't ye know it, ye lAberators^ ye TrU 
bunesj ye Sqmblicans f — and we become crim- 
inal in comparison. Do yourselves the honor 
to recognize him. He needs none of your re- 
spect. 

As for the Democratic journals, they are not 
human enough to affect me at all. I do not 
feel indignation at anything they may say. 

I am aware that I anticipate a littie, — that 
he was still, at the last accounts, alive in the 
hands of his foes; but that being the case, J 
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have all along found myself thinking and speak 
ing of him as physically dead. 

I do not believe in erecting statues to those 
who still live in our hearts, whose bones have 
not yet crumbled in the earth around us, but I 
would rather see the statue of Captain Brown 
in the Massachusetts State -House yard than 
that of any other man whom I know. I rejoice 
that I live in this age, that I am his contempo- 
rary. 
^ What a contrast, when we turn to that politi- 
f cal party which is so anxiously shuf&ing him 
\ and his plot out of its way, and looking around 
y for some available slaveholder, perhaps, to be 
X its candidate, at least for one who will execute 
I the Fugitive Slave Law, and all those other 
/ unjust laws which he took up arms to annul! 
^' Insane I A father and six sons, and one son* 
in-law, and several more men besides, — as 
many at least as twelve disciples, — all struck 
with insanity at once; while the sane tyrant 
] holds with a firmer gripe than ever his four 
millions of slaves, and a thousand sane editors, 
his abettors, are saving their country and their 
I bacon! Just as insane were his efforts in Kan« 
• sas. Ask the tyrant who is his most dangerou 
\ foe, the sane man or the insane? Do the thou- 
T- \ sands who know him best, who have rejoiced at 
v^his deeds in Kansas, and have afforded him 
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material aid there, think him insane? Such a 
use of this word is a mere trope with most who 
persist in using it, and I have no doubt that 
many of the rest have already in sUence re- 
tracted their words. 

Bead his admirable answers to Mason and 
others. How they are dwarfed and defeated by 
the contrast I On the one side, half -brutish, 
half •timid questioning; on the other, truth, 
dear as lightning, crashing into their obscene 
temples. They are made to stand with Pilate, 
and Gressler, and the Inquisition. How ineffeo* 
tual their speech and action! and what a void 
their silence! They are but helpless tools in 
this great work. It was no human power that 
gathered them about this preacher. 

What have Massachusetts and the North sent 
a few sane representatives to Congress for, of 
late years? — to declare with effect what kind 
of sentiments? All their speeches put together 
and boiled down — and probably they them- 
selves will confess it — do not match for manly 
directness and force, and for simple truth, the 
few casual remarks of crazy John Brown on 
the floor of the Harper's Ferry engine-house, — 
that man whom you are about to hang, to sen^ 
to the other world, though not to represent yoi 
there. No, he was not our representative in 
any sense. He was too fair a specimen of a 
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man to represent the like of us. Who, tiien, 
were his constituents? K yon read his words 
understandingly yon will find out. In his case 
there is no idle eloquence, no made, nor maiden 
speech, no compliments to the oppressor. 
Truth is his inspires and earnestness the poU 
isher of his sentences. He could afford to lose 
his Sharps rifles, while he retained his faculty 
of speech, — a Sharps rifle of infinitely surer 
and longer range. 

And the New York Herald reports the oon- 
Tersation vetlyaUm I It does not know of what 
undying words it is made the vehicle. 

I have no respect for the penetration of any 
man who can read the report of that conversa* 
tion and still call the principal in it insane. 
It has the ring of a saner sanity than an ordi- 
nary discipline and habits of life, than an ordi- 
nary organisation, secure. Take any sentence 
of it, — ^*Any questions that I can honorably 
answer, I will; not otherwise. So far as I am 
myself concerned, I have told everything truth- 
fully. I value my word, sir.'' The few who 
talk about his vindictive spirit, while they really 
admire his heroism, have no test by which to 
detect a noble man, no amalgam to combine 
with his pure gold. They mix their own dross 
with it. 

It is a relief to turn from these slanders ta 
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the testimony of his more tmthfal, but fright- 
ened jailers and hangmen. Goyemor Wise 
speaks far more justly and appreciatingly of 
him tiian any Northern editor, or politician, or 
public personage, that I chance to have heard 
from. I know that you can afford to hear him 
again on this subject. He says: ^^They are 
themselves mistaken who take him to be a mad- 
man. • • • He is cool, collected, and indomita- 
ble, and it is but just to him to say that he was 
humane to his prisoners. • • • And he inspired 
me with great trust in his integrily as a man of 
truth. He is a fanatic, vain and garrulous '' 
(I leave that part to Mr. WiseX ^^but firm, 
truthful, and intelligent. His men, too, who 
survive, are like him. . • • Colonel Washing- 
ton says that he was the coolest and firmest man 
he ever saw in defying danger and death. With 
one son dead by his side, and another shot 
through, he felt the pulse of his dying son with 
one hand, and held his rifle with the other, and 
commanded his men with the utmost composure, 
encouraging them to be firm, and to sell tiieir 
lives as dear as they could. Of tiie three white 
prisoners, Brown, Stevens, and Coppoc, it was 
hard to say which was most firm.** 

Almost the first Northern men whom the 
slaveholder has learned to respect! 

The testimony of Mr. Vallandigham, though 
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1088 valnable, is of the same purport, that ^it is 
vain to underrate either the man or his oonspi- 
nurjr. • • . He is the farthest possible removed 
from the ordinary ruffian, fanatic, or madman/' 
**A11 is quiet at Harper's Ferry," say the 
journals. What is the character of that cabn 
which follows when the law and the slaveholder 
prevail? I regard this event as a touchstone 
designed to bring out, with glaring distinctness, 
the character of this government. We needed 
to be thus assisted to .see it by tiie light of his* 
tory. It needed to see itself. When a govern* 
ment puts forth its strength on the side of in* 
justice, as ours to maintain slavery and kill the 
liberators of the slave, it reveals itself a merely 
brute force, or worse, a demoniacal force. It is 
the head of the Plug-Uglies. It is more mani* 
fest than ever tibat tyranny rules. I see this 
government to be effectually allied with France 
and Austria in oppressing mankind. There 
sits a tyrant holding fettered four millions of 
slaves ; here c(»nes their heroic liberator. This 
most hypocritical and diabolical government 
looks up from its seat on the gasping four mil- 
lions, and inquires with an assumption of inno* 
cence: "What do you assault me for? Am I 
not an honest man? Cease agitation on thif 
subject, or I will make a slave of you, too, d 
else hang you." 
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We talk about a r^esentative government; 
but what a monster of a government is that 
where the noblest faculties of the mind, and the 
whole heart, are not represented. A semi- 
human tiger or ox, stalking over the earth, with 
its heart taken out and the top of its brain shot 
away. Heroes have fought well on their stumps 
when their legs were shot off, but I never heard 
of any good done by such a government as that. 

The only government that I recognize— and 
it matters not how few are at the head of it, or 
how small its army — is that power that estab- 
lishes justice in the land, never that which es- x x^ 
tablishes injustice. What shaU we think of a )-/^ 
government to which all the truly brave and 
just men in the land are enemies, standing be- 
tween it and those whom it oppresses? A gov- 
ernment that pretends to be Christian and cru- 
cifies a million Christs every day I 

Treason ! Where does such treason take its 
rise? I cannot help thinking of you as you 
deserve, ye governments. J3an you dry up the 
fountains of thoue^ht? High treason, when it 
is resistance to tyranny here below, has its 
origin in, and is first committed by, the power 
that makes and forever recreates man. When 
you have caught and hung all these himian 
rebels, you have accomplished nothing but your 
own guilt, for you have not struck at tihe f oun- 



^ 
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tain-head. You presume to oontend with a foe 
against whom West Point cadets and rifled can* 
non point not. Can ^ the art of the cannon 
founder tempt matter to turn against its maker? 
Is the form in which the founder thinks he casts 
it more essential than the constitution of it and 
of himself? 

The United States have a coffle of four mil- 
lions of shives. They are determined to keep 
' them in this condition; and Massachusetts is 
one of the confederated overseers to prevent 
their escape. Such are not all the inhabitants 
of Massachusetts, but such are they who rule 
and are obeyed here. It was Massachusetts, 
as well as Virginia, that put down this insur- 
rection at Harper^s Ferry. She sent the ma- 
rines there; and she will have to pay the penalty 
of her sin. 
y^ Suppose that there is a sociely in this State 
/ that out of its own purse and magnanimity 
V saves all the fugitive slaves that run to us, and 
) protects our colored fellow-citizens, and leaves 
/ the other work to the government, so called. 
^ Is not that government fast losing its occupa- 
tion, and becoming contemptible to mankind? 
If private men are obliged to perform the offices 
of government, to protect the weak and dispense 
justice, then the government becomes only a 
hired mani or clerk, to perfom^ menial or in- 
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diffff^"* flfirrf^T Of course, that is but the 
shadow of a government whose existence neces* 
sitates a Vigilant Committee. What should wf 
think of the Oriental Cadi even, behind whon 
worked in secret a Vigilant Committee? But _ 
such is the character of ogr^Nortl^^ m fitataa 
^^enerally; each has iSPVigi lant Committee* . 
And, to a certain~^ctent, these crazy govern- 
ments recognize and accept this relation. They 
say, virtually, *^ We 'U be glad to work for you 
on these terms, only don't make a noise about 
it." And thus the governments its salary being N 
i nsured, withdraws into the b^^^k g^^p, i;Alnng ^ 
the Constitution with it. and bestows most of 




i ts labor on repairing that. lYh^" T ^*^^ ^^- ^- ^ 
work sometimes^ as I go by^ it reffiipda me, at ^^ 
best, of thna ^ frrfT|ft|»fl Yrbi> in winter f^*n H Tft frr — 
turn a penny by following t^*^ ^^^^priring bnfli 
n^j^ And what kind of spirit is their barrel \ 
made to hold? They speculate in stocks, and \ 
bore holes in mountains, but they are not com- J 
petent to lay out even a decent highway. The ( 
ovXj free road, the Underground Bailroad, is 
owned and managed by the Vigilant Committee. 
They have tunneled under the whole breadth 
of the land. Such a government is losing its \ 
power and respectability as surely as water runs 
out of a leaky vessel, and is held by one that 
can contain it. 



\ 
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I hear many condemn these men because they 
were so few. When were the good and the 
brave ever in a majority? Would you have 
had him wait till that time came? — till you 
and I came over to him? The very fact that 
he had no rabble or troop of hirelings about 
him would alone distinguish him from ordinary 
heroes. His company was small indeed, be- 
cause few could be found worthy to pass muster. 
£ach one who there laid down his life for the 
poor and oppressed was a picked man, culled 
out of many thousands, if not millions; appar- 
ently a man of principle, of rare courage, and 
devoted humanity; ready to sacrifice his life at 
any moment for the benefit of his fellow-man. 
It may be doubted if there were as many more 
their equals in these respects in all the coun- 
try, — I speak of his followers only, — for their 
leader, no doubt, scoured the land far and wide, 
seeking to swell his troop. These alone were 
ready to step between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed. Surely they were the very best men 
you could select to be hung. That was the 
greatest compliment which this country could 
pay them. They were ripe for her gallows. 
She has tried a long time, she has hung a good 
many, but never found the right one before. 

When I think of him, and his six sons, and 
his son-in-law, not to enumerate the others. 
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enlisted for this fight, proceeding coolly, rever* 
ently, humanely to work, for months if not 
years, sleeping and waking upon it, summering 
and wintering the thought, without expecting 
any reward but a good conscience, while almost 
all America stood ranked on the other side, — 
I say again that it affects me as a sublime spec- 
tacle. K he had had any journal advocating 
^his cause^*^ any organ, as the phrase is, monot- 
onously and wearisomely playing the same old 
tune, and then passing round the hat, it would 
have been fatal to his e£Eiciency. If he had 
acted in any way so as to be let alone by the 
government, he might have been suspected. It 
was the fact that the tyrant must give place to 
him, or he to the tyrant, that distinguished him 
from all the reformers of the day that I know. 

It was his peculiar doctrine that a man has a 
perfect right to interfere by force with the slave- 
holder, in order to rescue the slave. I agree 
with him. They who are continually shocked 
by slavery have some right to be shocked by the 
violent death of the slaveholder, but no others. 
Such will be more shocked by his life than 
by his death. I shall not be forward to think 
him mistaken in his method who quickest sue- \ 
ceeds to liberate the slave. I speak for the 
slave when I say that I prefer the philanthropy 
of Captain Brown to that philanthropy which 
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neither shoots me nor liberates me* At any 
rate, I do not think it is quite sane for one to 
spend his whole life in talking or writing about 
this matter, unless he is continuously inspired, 
and I have not done so. A man may have other 
affairs to attend to, I do not wish to kill nor 
to be killed, but I can foresee circumstances in 
which both tiiese things would be by me im- 
lavoidable. We preserve the so-called })eace of 
our community by deeds of petty violence every 
day. Look at the policeman's billy and hand- 
cuffs I Look at the jail I Look at the gallows I 
Look at the chaplain of the regiment! We are 
\ hoping only to live safely on the outskirts of 
this provisional army. So we defend ourselves 
and our hen-roosts, and maintain slavery. I 
know that the mass of my countrymen think 
that the only righteous use that can be made 
of Sharps rifles and revolvers is to fight duels 
with them, when we are insulted by other na- 
tions, or to hunt Lidians, or shoot fugitive 
slaves with them, or the like. I think thaf for 
ance the Sharps rifles and the revolvers were 
employed in a righteous cause. The tools were 
in t^e hands of one who could use them. 

The same indignation that is said to have 
deared the temple once will clear it again. 
The question is not about the weapon, but the 
spirit in which you use it. No man has ap- 
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peared in America, as yet, who loved his fellow* 
man so well, and treated him so tenderly. He 
lived for him. He took up his life and he laid 
it down for him. What sort of violence is that 
which is encouraged, not by soldiers, but by 
peaceable citizens, not so much by laymen as by 
ministers of the Gospel, not so much by the 
fighting sects as by the Quakers, and not so 
much by Quaker men as by Quaker women? 

This event advertises me th^t thftrp. ir Rnnh ^ 
fact as death, — the possibility of a man's dy- 
mg. It seems as if no man had ever died in 
America before; for in order to die you must 
first have lived. I don't believe in the hearses, 
and paUs, and funerals that they have had. 
There was no death in the case, because there 
had been no life ; they merely rotted or sloughed 
off, pretty much as they had rotted or sloughed 
along. No temple's veil was rent, only a hole 
dug somewhere. Let the dead bury their dead. 
The best of them fairly ran down like a dock. 
Franklin, ^-— Washington, — they were let off 
without dying; they were merely missing one 
day. I hear a good many pretend that they are 
going to die; or that they have died, for aught 
that I know. Nonsense! I'll defy them to 
do it. They have n't got life enough in them. 
They 'U deliquesce like fungi, and keep a hun- 
dred eulogists mopping the spot where they left 
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off. Only half a doasen or so have died since 
the world began. Do you think that you are 
going to die, sir? No! there 's no hope of you. 
You have n*t got your lesson yet. You Ve 
got to stay after school. We make a needless 
ado about capital punishment, — taking lives, 
when there id no life to take. Memento mori t 
We don't understand that sublime sentence 
which some worthy got sculptured on his grave- 
stone once. We 've interpreted it in a grovel- 
ing and sniveling sense; we 've wholly forgot- 
ten how to die. 

But be sure you do die nevertheless. Do 
your work, and finish it. If you know how to 
begin, you will know when to end. 

These men, in teaching us how to die, have 
at the same time taught us how to live. If this 
man's acts and words do not create a revival, it 
will be the severest possible satire on the acts 
and words that do. It is the best news that 
America has ever heard. It has already quick- 
ened the feeble pulse of the North, and infused 
more and more generous blood into her veins 
and heart than any number of years of what is 
called commercial and political prosperity could. 
How many a man who was lately contemplating 
suicide has now something to live for! 

One writer says that Brown's peculiar mono- 
mania made him to be ^* dreaded by the Missou- 
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rians aa a supematnral being." Sure enough, 
a hero in the midst of us cowards is always so 
dreaded. He is just that thing. He shows 
himself- superior to nature. He has a spark of 
divinitjr in him. 

^ UnleM above himaelf he can 
Breot Umaelff how poor a thing k man I " 

Newspaper editors argue also that it is a 
proof of his insanity that he thought he was 
appointed to do this work which he did, — that 
he did not suspect himself for a moment I They 
talk as if it were impossible that a man could 4 
be ^ divinely appointed '* in these days to do 
any work whatever; as if vows and religion / 
were out of date as connected with any man's 
daily work; as if the agent to abolish slavery 
could only be somebody appointed by the Presi« 
dent, or by some political party. They talk aa 
if a man's death were a failure, and his contin- 
ued life, be it of whatever character, were a 
success. 

When I reflect to what a cause this man 
devoted himself, and how religiously, and then 
reflect to what cause his judges and all who 
condemn him so angrily and fluently devote 
themselves, I see that they are as far apart as 
the heavens and earth are asimder. 

The amount of it is, our ^^ leading men '' are 
a harmless kind of folk, and they know teeU 
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enough tliat they were not diyinely appointed^ 
but elected by the votes of their party. 

Who is it whose safety requires that Captain 
Brown be hung? Is it indispensable to any 
Northern man? Is there no resource but to 
cast this man also to the Minotaur? If you do 
not wish it, say so distinctly. While tiiese 
things are being done, beauty stands veiled and 
music is a screeching lie. Think of him, — of 
his rare qualitiesi — such a man as it takes ages 
to make, and ages to understand; no mock hero, 
nor the representative of any parly. A man 
such as the sim may not rise upon again in this 
benighted land. To whose making went the 
costliest material, the finest adamant; sent to 
be the redeemer of those in captivity; and the 
only use to which you can put him is to hang 
him at the end of a rope! You who pretend to 
care for Christ crucified, consider what you are 
about to do to him who offered himself to be 
the saviour of four millions of men. 

Any man knows when he is justified, and all 

/ the wits in the world cannot enlighten him on 

\ that point. The murderer always knows that 

justly punished; but when a government 

the life of a man without the consent of 

/ ,^11^ nnnafiiencft^ it is an audacious government, 

I : and is taking a step towards ite own dissolution. 

\jIb it not possible that an indiv idual may be 
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'^right and a govemment wron^? Are laws to 
be enforced simply because they were made? or 
declared by any nmnber of men to be good, ii 
they are not good? Is there any necessity for 
a man's being a tool to perform a deed of which 
his better nature disapproves? Is it the inten* 
tion of law-makers that good men shall be hung 
ever? Are judges to interpret the law accord- 
ing to the letter, and not the spirit? What 
right have you to enter into a compact with 
yourself that you wiU do thus or so, against the 
light within you? Is it for you to make up 
your mind, — to form any resolution whatever, 
— and not accept the convictions that are 
forced upon you, and which ever pass your un- 
derstanding? I do not believe in lawyers , in 
that mode of attacking or defending a man^ 
because you descend to meet the judge on his 



own ground, and, in cases of the hi_g hest iinpor- 

taiifte, it is of no consftqiiftiinft whftthftr a man 

b reaks a h u man law or not. Let lawyers decide 
trivial cases. Business men may arrange that 
among themselves. If they were the interpre- 
ters of the everlasting laws which rightfully 
bind man, that would be another thing. A 
counterfeiting law-factory, standing half in a 
slave land and half in a free! What kind of 
laws for free men can you expect from that? 
I am here to plead his cause with you. I 
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plead not for Mslife, but for his character, •— 

his unmortal life; and so it becomes your cause 

wholly, and is not his in the least. Some 

(' eighteen hundred years ago Christ was cruci- 

7 fied; this morning, perchance, Captain Brown 

^ was himg. These are the two ends of a chain 

Ly which is not without its links. He is not Old 

Brown any longer; he is an angel of light. 

I see now that it was necessary that the brav- 
est and humanest man in all the country should 
be hung. Perhaps he saw it himself. I almost 
fear that I may yet hear of his deliverance, 
doubting if a prolonged life, if any life, can do 
as much good as his death* 

"Misguided!" **GarrulousI" "Insanel" 
•* Vindictive!" So ye write in your easy- 
chairs, and thus he woimded responds from the 
floor of the Armory, clear as a cloudless sky, 
true as the voice of nature is: "No man sent 
me here; it was my own prompting and that of 
my Maker. I acknowledge no master in human 
fonn." 

And in what a sweet and noble strain he pro- 
ceeds, addressing his captors, who stand over 
him: "I think, my friends, you are guilty of a 
great wrong against God and humanity, and it 
would be perfectly right for any one to inter- 
fere with you so far as to free those you will- 
fully and wickedly hold in bondage." 
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And, referring to his movement: ^^It is, in 
my opinion, the greatest servioe a man can ren- 
der to God." 

**I pity the poor in bondage that have none 
to help them; that is why I am here; not to 
gratify any personal animosity, revenge, or vin* 
dictive spirit. It is my sympathy with the op- 
pressed and the wronged, that are as good as 
yon, and as precious in the sight of God.'' 

You don't know your testament when you 
see it. 

^*I want you to understand that I respect the 
rights of the poorest and weakest of colored 
people, oppressed by the slave power, just as 
much as I do those of the most wealthy and 
powerful." 

^^I wish to say, furthermore, that you had 
better, all you people at the South, prepare 
yourselves for a settlement of that question, that 
must come up for settlement sooner than you 
are prepared for it. The sooner you are pre* 
pared the better. You may dispose of me very 
easily. I am nearly disposed of now; but this 
question is still to be settled, — this negro ques- 
tion, I mean ; the end of that is not yet." 

I foresee the time when the painter will paint 
that scene, no longer going to Bome for a sub- 
ject; the poet will sing it; the historian record 
it; and, with the Ijanding of the Pilgrims and 
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tiie Declaration of Independence, it will be tlie 
ornament of some future national gallery, when 
I at least tiie present form of slavery shall be no 
more here. We shall then be at liberty to 
weep for Captain Brown. Then, and not till 
then, we will take our revenge. 



THE LAST DAYS OP JOHN BROWN 

John Brown's career for tlie last six weeks 
of lus life was meteor-like, flashing through the 
darkness in which we live. I know of nothing 
so miraculous in our history. 

If any person, in a lecture or conversation at 
that time, cited any ancient example of heroism, 
such as Cato or Tell or Winkelried, passing 
over the recent deeds and words of Brown, it 
was felt by any intelligent audience of Northern 
men to be tame and inexcusably far-fetched* 

For my own part, I commonly attend more 
to nature than to man, but any affecting human 
event may blind our eyes to natural objects. I 
was so absorbed in him as to be surprised when* 
ever I detected the routine of tiie natural world 
surviving still, or met persons going about their 
affairs indifferent. It appeared strange to me 
that the ^* little dipper'* should be still diving 
quietly in the river, as of yore; and it suggested 
that this bird might continue to dive here when 
Concord should be no more. 

I felt that he, a prisoner in the midst of his 
enemies and under sentence of death, if oon« 
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suited as to his next step or resource, oould 
answer more wisely than all his countrymen 
beside. He best understood his position; he 
<3ontemplated it most calmly. Comparatively, 
all other men, North and South, were beside 
themselves. Our thoughts could not revert to 
any greater or wiser or better man with whom 
to contrast him, for he, then and there, was 
above them all. The man this country was 
about to hang appeared the greatest and best 
in it. 

Years were not required for a revolution of 
public opinion; days, nay hours, produced 
marked changes in this case. Fifty who were 
ready to say, on going into our meeting in honor 
of hun in Concord, that he ought to be hung, 
would not say it when they came out. They 
heard his words read; they saw the earnest 
faces of the congregation; and perhaps they 
joined at last in singing the hymn in his praise. 

The order of instructors was reversed. I 
heard that one preacher, who at first was 
shocked and stood aloof, felt obliged at last, 
after he was hung, to make him the subject of 
a sermon, in which, to some extent, he eulogiased 
the man, but. said that his act was a failure' 
An influential class-teacher thought it neces 
sary, after the services, to teU his grown-u^ 
pupiU that at first he thought as the preacher 
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did then, bat now he thought that John Brown 
was right. But it was understood that his pu* 
pils were as much ahead of the teacher as he 
was ahead of the priest; and I know for a cer- 
taintj that very little boys at home had already 
asked their parents, in a tone of sturprise, why 
God did not interfere to save him. In each 
case, the constituted teachers were only half 
conscious that they were not leading, but being 
draggedf with some loss of time and power. 

The more conscientious preachers, the Bible 
men, they who talk about principle, and doing 
to others as you would that they should do unto 
you, — how could they fail to recognize him, by 
far the greatest preacher of them all, with the 
Bible in his life and in his acts, the embodi« 
ment of principle, who actually carried out the 
golden rule? All whose moral sense had been 
aroused, who had a calling from on high to 
preach, sided with him. What confessions he 
extracted from the cold and conservative I It 
is remarkable, but on the whole it is well, that 
it did not prove the occasion for a new sect of 
JBroumitea being formed in our midst. 

They, whether within the Church or out of 
it, who adhere to the spirit and let go the let- 
ter, and are accordingly called infidel, were as 
usual foremost to recognize him. Men have 
been hung in the South before for attempting 
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to rescue slaves, and the North was not much 
stirred by it. Whence, then, this wonderful 
difference? We were not so sure of their devo« 
tion to principle. We made a subtle distinc- 
tion, forgot human laws, and did homage to an 
idea. The North, I mean the living North, 
was suddenly all transcendental. It went be- 
hind the human law, it went behind the appar- 
ent failure, and recognized eternal justice and 
glory. Commonly, men live according to a 
formula, and are satisfied if the order of law is 
observed, but in this mstanoe they, to some er- 
tent, returned to original perceptions, and there 
was a slight revival of old religion. They saw 
that what was called order was confusion, what 
was called justice, injustice, and that the best 
was deemed the worst. This attitude suggested 
a more intelligent and generous spirit than that 
which actuated our forefathers, and the possi" 
bility, in the course of ages, of a revolution in 
behalf of another and an oppressed people. 

Most Northern men, and a few Southern 
ones, were wonderfully stirred by Brown^s be- 
havior and words. They saw and felt that they 
were heroic and noble, and that there had been 
nothing quite equal to them in their kind in 
this country, or in the recent history of the 
world. But the minority were unmoved b} 
them. They were only surprised and provoked 
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by the attitude of their neighbors. They saw 
that Brown was brave, and that he believed 
that he had done right, but they did not detect 
any further peculiarity in him. Not being ac- 
customed to make fine distinctions, or to appre- 
ciate magnanimity, they read his letters and 
speeches as if they read them not. They were 
not aware when they approached a heroic state- 
ment, — they did not know when they humed. 
They did not fed that he spoke with authority, 
and hence they only remembered that the law 
must be executed. They remembered the old 
formula, but did not hear the new revelation. 
The man who does not recognize in Brown's 
words a wisdom and nobleness, and therefore 
an authority, superior to our laws, is a modem 
Democrat. This is the test by which to dis- 
cover him. He is not willfully but constitution- 
ally blind on this side, and he is consistent 
with himself. Such has been his past life; no 
doubt of it. In like manner he has read history 
and his Bible, and he accepts, or seems to ac- 
cept, the last only as an established formula, 
and not because he has been convicted by it. 
You will not find kindred sentiments in his 
commonplace book, if he has one. 

When a noble deed is done, who is likely to 
appreciate it? They who are noble themselves. 
I was not surprised that certain of my neigh* 
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bors spoke of John Brown as an ordinary felon 
for who are they? They have either much 
flesh, or much office, or much coarseness of 
some kind. They are not ethereal natures in 
any sense. The dark qualities predominate in 
them. Several of them are decidedly pachy- 
dermatous. I say it in sorrow, not in anger. 
How can a man behold the light who has no 
answering inward light? They are true to 
their aighty but when they look this way they 
see nothing, they are blind. For the children 
of the light to contend with them is as if there 
should be a contest between eagles and owls. 
Show me a man who feels bitterly toward John 
Brown, and let me hear what noble verse he can 
repeat. He '11 be as dumb as if his lips were 
stone. 

It is not every man who can be a Christian, 
even in a very moderate sense, whatever educa- 
tion you give him. It is a matter of constitu- 
tion and temperament, after all. He may have 
to be bom again many times. I have known 
many a man who pretended to be a Christian, 
in whom it was ridiculous, for he had no genius 
for it. It is not every man who can be a free- 
man, even. 

Editors persevered for a good while in saying 
that Brown was crazy; but at last they said 
only that it was ^^a crazy scheme," and the only 
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evidence brought to prove it was that it cost 
him his life. I have no doubt that if he had 
gone with five thousand men, liberated a thou- 
sand slaves, killed a hundred or two slavehold- 
ers, and had as many more killed on his own 
side, but not lost his own life, these same edi- 
tors would have called it by a more respectable 
name. Yet he has been far more successful 
than that. He has liberated many thousands 
of slaves, both North and South. They seem 
to have known nothing about Uving or dying 
for a principle. They all called him crazy then; 
who calls him crazy now? 

All through the excitement occasioned by his 
remarkable attempt and subsequent behavior 
the Massachusetts Legislature, not taking any 
steps for the defense of her citizens who were 
likely to be carried to Virginia as witnesses 
and exposed to the violence of a slaveholding 
mob, was wholly absorbed in a liquor-agency 
question, and indulging in poor jokes on the 
word ^^extension." Bad spirits occupied their 
thoughts. I am sure that no statesman up to 
the occasion could have attended to that ques- 
tion at all at that time, — a very vulgar ques* 
tion to attend to at any time ! 

When I looked into a liturgy of the Churcl^ 
of England, printed near the end of the last 
century, in order to find a service applicable to 
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the case of Brown, I found that the only martyr 

Charles the First, an eminent scamp. Of all 
the inhabitants of England and of the world, he 
was the only one, according to this authority, 
whom that church had made a martyr and saint 
of; and for more than a century it had cele- 
brated his martyrdom, so called, by an annual 
service. What a satire on the Church is that! 

Look not to legislatures and churches for 
your guidance, nor to any soulless incorporated 
bodies, but to inspirited or inspired ones. 

What avail all your scholarly accomplish- 
ments and learning, compared with wisdom and 
manhood? To omit his other behavior, see 
what a work this comparatively unread and un- 
lettered man wrote within six weeks. Where 
is our professor of hdles-lettres^ or of logic and 
rhetoric, who can write so well? He wrote in 
prison, not a History of the World, like Ra- 
leigh, but an American book which I think will 
live longer than that. I do not know of such 
words, uttered under such circumstances, and 
so copiously withal, in Roman or English or 
any history. What a variety of themes he 
touched on in that short space I There are 
words in that letter to his wife, respecting the 
education of his daughters, which deserve to 
be framed and hung over every mantelpiece in 
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tiie land. Compare this earnest wisdom with 
that of Poor Eichard. 

The death of Irving, which at any othef 
time would have attracted imiversal attention, 
having occurred while these things were tran- 
spiring, went almost unobserved. I shall have 
to read of it in the biography of authors. 

Literary gentlemen, editors, and critics think 
that they know how to write, because they 
have studied grammar and rhetoric; but they 
are egregiously mistaken. The art of composi- 
tion is as simple as the discharge of a bullet 
from a rifle, and its masterpieces imply an infi- 
nitely greater force behind them. This unlet 
tared man's speaking and writing are standard 
English. Some words and phrases deemed vul- 
giffisms and Americanisms before, he has made 
standard American; such as ^^It mil pay. ^^ It 
suggests that the one great rule of composition 
— and if I were a professor of rhetoric I should 
insist on this — is, to apeak the truth. This 
first, this second, iJiis third; pebbles in your 
mouth or not. This demands earnestness and 
manhood chiefly. 

We seem to have forgotten that the ex- 
pression, a liberal education, originally meant 
among the Bomans one worthy of free men; 
while tlie learning of trades and professions by 
which to get your liveUhood merely was 
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ered worihy of daces only. Bat taking % Iiiiit 
from the word, I would go a step further, and 
say that it is not the man of wealth and leisure 
simply, though devoted to art, or seience, or 
literature, who, in a true sense, is UberaUy edn* 
eated, but only the earnest and Jree man. In 
a slaveholding country like this, there can be 
no such thing as a liberal education tolerated 
by the State; and those scholars of Austria and 
France who, however learned they may be, are 
contented under their tyrannies have received 
only a eervUe education. 

Nothing could his enemies do but it re* 
dounded to his infinite advantage, — that is, to 
the advantage of his cause. They did not hang 
him at once, but reserved him to preach to 
them. And then there was another great 
blunder. They did not hang his four followers 
with him; that scene was still postponed; and 
io his victory was prolonged and completed. 
No theatrical manager could have arranged 
things so wisely to give effect to his behavior 
and words. And who, think you, was the 
manager? Who placed the slave-woman and 
her child, whom he stooped to kiss for a sym- 
bol, between his prison and the gallows? 

We soon saw, as he saw, that he was not to 
be pardoned or rescued by men. That would 
have been to disarm him, to restore to him a 
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material weapon, a Sharps rifle, when he had 
taken up the sword of the spirit, — the sword 
with which he has ^really won his greatest and 
nost memorable victories. Now he has not 
/aid aside the sword of the spirit, for he is pure 
i^irit himself, and his sword is pnre spirit also. 

'' He nothing oommon did or meaa 
Upon that memorable Mene, 
Nor oalled the gods wiUi vnlgar spited 
To 'vindieate hia helpleae right ; 
Bnt bowed his oomely head 
Down aa npon a bed.*' 

What a transit was that of his horizontal 
body alone, but just cut down from the gallows* 
tree I We read that at such a time it passed 
through Philadelphia, and by Saturday night 
had reached New York. Thus like a meteor 
it shot through the Union from the Southern 
regions toward the North I No such freight had 
the cars borne since they carried him South- 
ward alive. 

On the day of his translation, I heard, to be 
sure, that he was hung^ but I did not know 
what that meant; I felt no sorrow on that ac- 
count; but not for a day or two did I even hear 
that he was dead^ and not after any number of 
days shall I believe it. Of all the men who 
were said to be my contemporaries, it seemed 
to me that John Brown was the only one who 
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had not died* I neTer hear of a mim named 
Brown now, — and I hear of them pretty often, 
— I never hear of any particularly brave and 
earnest man, but my first thought is of John 
Brown, and what relation he may be to him. 
I meet him at every turn. He is more alive 
than ever he was. He has earned immortality. 
He is not confined to North Elba nor to Kan- 
sas. He is no longer working in secret. He 
works in public, and in the clearest light that 
shines on this land. 



AlFIER the death op JOHN BROWN 

[At the services held in Concord, Massaphu- 
setts, December 2, 1859, in commemoration of 
John Brown, executed that day, Mr. Thoreau 
said:] So universal and widely related is any 
transcendent moral greatness, and so nearly 
identical with greatness everywhere and in 
every age, — as a pyramid contracts the nearer 
you approach its apex, — that, when I now 
look over my commonplace book of poetry, I 
find that the best of it is of tenest applicable, in 
part or wholly, to the case of Captain Brown. 
Only what is true, and strong, and solemnly 
earnest will reconmiend itself to our mood at 
this time. Almost any noble verse may be 
read, either as his elegy or eulogy, or be made 
the text of an oration on him. Indeed, such 
are now discovered to be the parts of auniver. 
sal liturgy, applicable to those rare cases of 
heroes and martyrs for which the ritual of no 
ehurch has provided. This is the formula 
established on high, — their burial service,—* 
to which every great genius haa contributed ita 
stanza or line. As Marvell wrote :-^ 
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*' Wben tlM fword gUtten o'er tli« Judge's iMfldt 
And fear has eoward ehnrelmieii efleneed, 
Then is the poet*s time ; 't is dien he drair^ 
And single fights forsaken Tiriae*s canae ; 
He, when the wheel of empire whirleth baok. 
And thoofl^ the world's disjointed aade oraok. 
Sings still of ancient rights and better times, 
Seeks solKering good, arraigns sooeessf nl erimea." 

The sense of grand poetry, read by the Ugbt 
of this event, is brought out distinctly like an 
invisible writing held to the fire: — 

** All hefldi mnst ffof w^ 
To the eold tomb, — 
Only the actions of the jnst 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dnst** 

We have heard that the Boston lady who 
reoenUy visited om hero in prison found him 
wearing still the clothes, all cut and torn by 
sabres and by bayonet thrusts, in which he had 
been taken prisoner : and thus he had gone to 
his trial; and without a hat. She spent her 
time in prison mending those clothes, and, for 
a memento, brought home a pin covered with 
blood. 

What are the clothes that endure? 

^ The garments lasting eyermore 
Are works of merey to the poor; 
And neither tetter, time, nor modi 
Shall fray that silk or ^t this cloth." 

The well-known verses called ^^Ihe Soul's 
Errand^" aupposed, by some, to have been 
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writton bj Sir Walter Raleigh when he was 
expecting to be executed the following day, are 
at least worthy of such an origin, and are 
equally applicable to the present case. [Mr, 
llioreau then read these verses, as well as a 
number of poetical passages selected by another 
citizen of Concord, and dosed with the f ollow« 
ing translation from Tacitus made by himself.] 

You, Agticola, are fortunate, not only be- 
cause your life was glorious, but because your 
death was timely. As they tell us who heard 
your last words, imohanged and willing you 
accepted your fate; as if , as far as in your 
power, you would make the emperor appear 
innocent. But, besides the bitterness of hav- 
ing lost a parent, it adds to our grief, that it 
was not permitted us to minister to your health, 
• • • to gaze on your countenance, and receive 
your last embrace; surely, we might have 
caught some words and commands which we 
could have treasured in the inmost part of our 
souls. This is our pain, this our wound. . • • 
You were buried with the fewer tears, and in 
your last earthly light your eyes looked around 
for something which they did not see. 

If there is any abode for the spirits of the 
pious, if, as wise men suppose, great souls are 
not extinguished with the body, may you rest 
placidly, and call your family from weak re- 
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gretB and womanlj laments to the contempla*- 
tion of your virtues, which must not be k- 
mented, either silently or aloud. Let us honor 
you by our admiration rather than by short- 
lived praises, and, if nature aid us, by our em- 
ulation of you* That is true honor, that the 
piety of whoever is most aMn to you. This 
also I would teach your family, so to venerate 
your memory as to call to mind all your actions 
and words, and embrace your character and the 
form of your soul rather than of your body; 
not because I think that statues which are made 
of marble or brass are to be condemned, but as 
the features of men, so images of the features 
are frail and perishable. The form of the soul 
is eternal; and this we can retain and express, 
not by a foreign material and art, but by our 
own lives. Whatever of Agricola we have 
loved, whatever we have admired, remains, and 
will remain, in the minds of men and the re- 
cords of history, through the eternity of ages. 
For oblivion will overtake many of the an* 
eients, as if they were inglorious and ignoble: 
Agricola, described and transmitted to poster- 
ity, will survive. 
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At a lycenm, not long since, I felt that the 
lecturer had chosen a theme too foreign to him- 
self, and so failed to interest me as much as he 
might hare done. He described things not in 
or near to his heart, but toward his extremities 
and superficies. There was, in this sense, no 
truly central or centralizing thought in the lec« 
ture. I would have had him deal with his pri« 
vatest experience, as the poet does. The great* 
est compliment that was ever paid me was when 
one asked me what / thought ^ and attended to 
my answer. I am surprised, as well as de« 
lighted, when this happens, it is such a rare use 
he would make of me, as if he were acquainted 
with the tool. Oommonly, if men want any- 
thing of me, it is only to know how many acres 
I make of their land, — since I am a surveyor, 
— or, at most, what trivial news I have bur- 
dened myself with. They never will go to law 
for my meat; they prefer the shell. A man 
once came a considerable distance to ask me to 
lecture on Slavery; but on conversing with him, 
I f oimd that he and his clique expected seveii 
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eighths of the lecture to be theirs, and only one 
eighth mine ; so I declined. I take it for granted, 
when I am invited to lecture anywhere, — for I 
hare had a little experience in that business, — 
that there is a desire to hear what / think on 
some subject, though I may be the greatest fool 
in the country, — and not that I should say 
pleasant things merely, or such as the audience 
will assent to \ and I resolve, accordingly, that 
I will give them a strong dose bf myself. They 
have sent for me, and engaged to pay for pie, 
and I am determined that they shall have me, 
though I bore them beyond all precedent. 

So now I would say something similar to yon, 
my readers. Since you are my readers, and I 
have not been much of a traveler, I will not talk 
about people a thousand miles off, but come as 
near home as I can. As the time is short, I 
will leave out all the flattery, and retain all the 
criticism. 

Let us consider the way in which we spend 
our lives. 

This world is a place of business. What an 
infinite bustle! I am awaked almost every 
night by the panting of the locomotive. It in- 
terrupts my dreams. There is no sabbath. It 
would be glorious to see mankind at leisure 
for once. It is nothipg but work, work, work. 
I cannot easily buy a blank-book to write 
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thoughts in; they are commonly ruled for dol- 
lars and cents. An Irishman, seeing me mak^ 
ing a minute in the fields, took it for granted 
that I was calculating my wages. If a man was 
tossed out of a window when an infant, and so 
made a cripple for life, or scared out of his wits 
by the Indians, it is regretted chiefly because 
he was thus incapacitated for — business I I \ 
think that there is nothing, not even crime, 
more opposed to poetry, to philosophy, ay, to 
life itself, than this incessant business. 

There is a coarse and boisterous money-mak« 
ing fellow in the outskirts of our town, who is 
going to build a bank*wall under the hill along 
the edge of his meadow. The powers have put 
this into his head to keep him out of mischief, 
and he wishes me to spend three weeks digging 
there with him. ThQ result will be that he will 
perhaps get some more money to hoard, and 
leave for his heirs to spend foolishly. If I do 
this, most will commend me as an industrious 
and hard-working man; but if I choose to 
devote myself to certain labors which yield 
more real profit, though but little money, they 
may be inclined to look on me as an idler. 
Nevertheless, as I do not need the police of 
meaningless labor to regulate me, and do not 
see anything absolutely praiseworthy in this 
fellow's undertaking any more than in many 
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an enterprise of our own or foreign gOTem- 
ments, however amusing it may be to him of 
them, I prefer to finish my education at a dif- 
ferent school. 

If a man walk in the woods for love of them 
half of each day, he is in danger of being re- 
garded as a loaEer; but if he spends his whole 
day as a speculator, shearing off those woods 
and making earth bald before her time, he is 
esteemed an industrious and enterprising citi- 
zen. As if a town had no interest in its forests 
but to cut them down I 

Most men would feel insulted if it were pro- 
posed to employ them in throwing stones over a 
wall, and then in throwing them back, merely 
that they might earn their wages. But many 
are no more worthily employed now. For in- 
stance: just after sunrise, one summer morning, 
I noticed one of my neighbors walking beside 
his team, which was slowly drawing a heavy 
hewn stone swung under the axle, surrounded 
by an atmosphere of industry, — his day's work 
beg^n, — his brow commenced to sweat, — a re- 
proach to all sluggards and idlers, — pausing 
abreast the shoulders of his oxen, and half turn- 
ing round with a flourish of his merciful whip, 
while they gained their length on him. And I 
thought. Such is the hibor which the American 
Congress exists to protect, — honest, manly toil. 
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—honest as the daj is long, — that makes his 
bread taste sweet, and keeps society sweet, — 
which all men respect and have consecrated ; one 
of the sacred band, doing the needful but irk- 
some drudgery. Indeed, I felt a slight re- 
proach, because I observed this from a window, 
and was not abroad and stirring about a similar 
business. The day went by, and at evening I 
passed the yard of another neighbor, who keeps 
many servants, and spends much money fool- 
ishly, while he adds nothing to the common 
stock, and there I saw the stone of the morning 
lying beside a whimsical structure intended to 
adorn this Lord Timothy Dexter's premises, 
and the dignity forthwith departed from the 
^e.^: K i. », ^e. '^j opinio., 
the sun was made to light worthier toil than 
this. I may add that his employer has since 
run off, in debt to a good part of the town, and, 
after passing through Chancery, has settled 
somewhere else, there to become once more a 
patron of the arts. 

The ways by which you may get money al- 
most without exception lead downward. To 
have done anything by which you earned money 
merely is U>Ze Ln truly idle or worse. If 
the laborer gets no more tlian the wages which 
his employer pays him, he is cheated, he cheats 
If you would get money as a writer 
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or lecturer, yon must be popular, which . is 
to go down perpendicularly. Those ser^ces 
which the community will most readily pay for, 
it is most disagreeable to render. You are 
paid for being something less than a man. The 
State does not commonly reward a genius any 
more wisely. Even the poet-laureate would 
rather not have to celebrate the accidents of 
royalty. He must be bribed with a pipe of 
wine; and perhaps another poet is called away 
from his muse to gauge that veiy pipe. As for 
my own business, even that kind of surveying 
which I could do with most satisfaction my 
employers do not want. They would prefer 
that I should do my work coarsely and not too 
well, ay, not well enough. When I observe 
ihat there are different ways of surveying, my 
employer commonly asks which will give him 
the most land, not which is most correct, I 
once invented a rule for measuring cord-wood, 
and tried to introduce it in Boston; but the 
measurer there told me that the sellers did not 
wish to have their wood measured correctly, 
— that he was already too accurate for th^n, 
and therefore they commonly got their wood 
measured in Charlestown before crossing the 
bridge. 
. The aim of the laborer should be, not to get 
I his living, to get "a good job," but to perform 
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well a certain work; and, even in a pecuniary 
sense, it would be economy for a town to pay 
its laborers so well that they would not feel that 
they were working for low ends, as for a liveli" 
hood merely, but for scientific, or even moral 
ends. Do not hire a man who does your work 
for money, but him who does it for love of it. 

It is remarkable that there are few men so 
well employed, so much to their minds, but that 
a little money or fame would commonly buy 
them off from their present pursuit. I see ad- 
vertisements for active young men, as if activity 
were the whole of a young man's capital. Yet 
I have been surprised when one has with confi* 
dence proposed to me, a grown man, to embark 
in some enterprise of his, as if I had absolutely 
nothing to do, my life having been a complete 
failure hitherto. What a doubtful compliment 
this to pay me I As if he had met me halfway 
across the ocean beating up against the wind, 
but bound nowhere, and proposed to me to go 
along with him I If I did, what do you think 
the underwriters would say? No, no I I am 
not without employment at this stage of the 
voyage. To tell the truth, I saw an advertise- 
ment for able-bodied seamen, when I was a 
boy, sauntering in my native port, and as soon 
as I came of age I embarked. 

The community has no bribe that will tempt 
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a wise man. You may raise money enough to 
tunnel a mountain, but you cannot raise money 
enough to hire a man who is minding his ovm 
business. An efficient and valuable man does 
what he can, whether the community pay him 
for it or not. The inefficient offer their ineffi« 
ciency to the highest bidder, and are forever 
expecting to be put into office. One would 
suppose that they were rarely disappointed. 

Perhaps I am more than usually jealous with 
respect to my freedom. I feel that my connec- 
tion with and obligation to society are still veiy 
slight and transient. Those slight labors which 
afford me a livelihood, and by which it is al- 
lowed that I am to some extent serviceable to 
my contemporaries, are as yet commonly a plea- 
SLure to me, and I am not often reminded that 
they are a necessity. So far I am successful. 
But I foresee that if my wants should be much 
increased, the labor required to supply them 
would become a drudgery. If I should sell 
both my forenoons and afternoons to society, as 
most appear to do, I am sure that for me there 
would be nothing left worth living for. I trust 
that I shall never thus sell my birthright for a 
mess of pottage. I wish to suggest that a man 
may be very industrious, and yet not spend his 
j time well. There is no more fatal blunderer 
' than hie who consumes the greater part of his 
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( life getting his living. All great enterprises 
are self-supporting. The poet, for instance, 
must sustain his body by his poetry, as a steam 
planing-mill feeds its boilers with the shavings 
it makes. You must get your living by loving.' 
But as it is said of the merchants that ninety- 
seven in a hundred fail, so the life of men gen* 
erally, tried by this standard, is a failure, imd 
bankruptcy may be surely prophesied. 

Merely to come into the world the heir of a 
fortune is not to be bom, but to be still-bom, 
rather. To be supported by the charity of 
friends, or a government-pension, — provided 
yon continue to breathe, — by whatever fine 
synonyms you describe these relations, is to go 
into the almshouse. On Sundays the poor 
debtor goes to church to take an account of 
stock, and finds, of course, that his outgoes 
have been greater than his income. In the 
Catholic Church, especially, they go into Chan- 
cery, make a clean confession, give up all, and 
think to start again. Thus men will lie on 
their backs, talking about the fall of man, and 
never make an effort to get up. 

As for the comparative demand which men 
make on life, it is an important difference be- 
tween two, that the one is satisfied with a level 
success, that his marks can all be hit by point- 
bkmk shots, but the other^ however low and 
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unsuccessful his life may be, constantly elevates 
his aim, though at a very slight angle to the 
horizon, I should much rather be the last man, 
•-—though, as the Orientals say, *^ Greatness 
iLoth not approach him who is forever looking 
down ; and all those who are looking high are 
growing poor.*' 

It is remarkable that there is little or nothing 
to be remembered written on the subject of get- 
ting a living; how to make getting a living not 
merely honest and honorable, but altogether 
inviting and glorious; for if getting a living is 
not so, then living is not. One would think, 
from looking at literature, that this question 
had never disturbed a solitary individual's mus- 
ings. Is it that men are too much disgusted 
with their experience to speak of it? The les- 
son of value which money teaches, which the 
Author of the Universe has taken so much pains 
to teach us, we are inclined to skip altogether. 
As for the means of living, it is wonderful 
how indifferent men of all classes are about it, 
even reformers, so called, — whether they in- 
herit, or earn, or steal it. I think that Society 
has done nothing for us in this respect, or at 
least has undone what she has done. Cold and 
hunger seem more friendly to my nature than 
those methods which men have adopted and 
advise to ward them off. 
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The title wUe is, for the most part, falsely 
applied. How oan one be a wise man, if he 
does not know any better how to live than other 
men ? — if he is only more canning and intellec- 
tually subtle? Does Wisdom work in a tread- 
mill? or does she teach how to succeed hy her 
example f Is there any such thing as wisdom 
not applied to life? I» she merely the miller 
who grinds the finest logic? It is pertinent to 
ask if Plato got his Iwing in a better way or 
more successfully than his contemporaries, — or 
did he succumb to the difKculties of life like 
other men? Did he seem to prevail over some 
of them merely by mdifference, or by asnuniiig 
grand airs? or find it easier to live, because his 
aunt remembered him in her will? The ways 
in which most men get their living, that is, live, 
are mere make-shifts, and a shirking of the real 
business of life, — chiefly because they do not 
know, but partly because they do not mean^ 
any better. 

The rush to California, for instance, and the 
attitude, not merely of merchants,, but of phi* 
losophers and prophets, so called, in relation to 
it, reflect the greatest disgrace on mankind. 
That so many are ready to live by luck, and so 
get the means of commanding the labor of oth- 
ers less lucky, without contributing any value 
to society I And that is called enterprise ! I 
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know of no more startling development of the 
immorality of trade, and all the common modes 
of getting a living. The philosophy and poetry 
and religion of such a mankind are not worth 
the dust of a puff-ball. The hog that gets his 
living by rooting, stirring up the soil so, would 
be ashamed of such company. If I could com- 
mand the wealth of all the worlds by lifting my 
finger, I would not pay such a price for it. 
Even Mahomet knew that God did not make 
this world in jest. It makes God to be a mon* 
eyed gentleman who scatters a handful of pen- 
nies in order to see mankind scramble for them. 
The world's raffle! A subsistence in the do- 
mains of Nature a thing to be raffled for! 
What a comment, what a satire, on our institu- 
tions! The conclusion will be, that mankind 
will hang itself upon a tree. And have all the 
precepts in all the Bibles taught men only this? 
and is the last and most admirable invention of 
the human race only an improved muck-rake? 
Is this the ground on which Orientals and Occi- 
dentals meet? Did God direct us so to get our 
living, digging where we never planted, — and 

\ He would, perchance, reward us with lumps of 

' gold? 

God gave the righteous man a certificate eia- 
titling him to food and raiment, but the un* 
righteous man found a facsimile of the same in 
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Ood's coffers, and appropriated it, and obtained 
food and raiment like the former. It is one 
of the most extensive systems of counterfeiting 
that the world has seen. I did not know that 
mankind were suffering for want of gold. I 
have seen a little of it. I know that it is very 
malleable, but not so malleable as wit. A 
grain of gold will gild a great surface, but not 
so much as a grain of wisdom. 

The gold^ligger in the ravines of the moun* 
tains is as much a gambler as his fellow in the 
saloons of San Francisco. What difference 
does it make whether you shake dirt or shake 
dice? If you win, society is the loser. The 
gold-digger is the enemy of the honest laborer, 
whatever checks and compensations there may 
be. It is not enough to tell me that you worked 
hard to get your gold. So does the Devil work 
hard. The way of transgressors may be hard 
in many respects. The humblest observer who 
goes to the mines sees and says that gold-dig- 
ging is of the character of a lotteiy; the gold 
thus obtained is not the same thing with the 
wages of honest toil. But, practically, he for- 
gets what he has seen, for he has seen only the 
fact, not the principle, and goes into trade 
there, that is, buys a ticket in what commonly 
proves another lotteiy, where the fact is not so 
obvious. 
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After reading Howitt's account of the Aus- 
tralian gold-diggings one evening, I had in my 
mind's eye, all night, the numerous valleys, 
with their streams, all cut up with foul pits, 
from ten to one hundred feet deep, and half a 
dozen feet across, as close as they can be dug, 
and partly filled with water, — the locality to 
which men furiously rush to probe for their 
fortunes, — uncertain where they shall break 
ground, — not knowing but the gold is under 
their camp itself, — sometimes digging one 
hundred and sixty feet before they strike the 
vein, or Aen mLing it by a foit,-tumed 
into demons, and regardless of each others^ 
rights, in their thirst for riches, — whole val- 
leys, for thirty miles, suddenly honeycombed 
by the pits of the miners, so that even hundreds 
are drowned in them, — standing in water, and 
covered with mud and clay, they work night 
«.d day, dying of expoBure and diBeaae. Hav- 
ing read this, and partly forgotten it, I was 
thinking, accidentally, of my own unsatisfac- 
tory life, doing as others do; and with that 
vision of the diggmgs stiU before me, I asked 
myself why / might not be vrashing some goln 
daily, though it were only the finest particles. 
— why / might not sink a shaft down to th« 
gold within me, and work that mine. There i 
a Ballarat, a Bendigo for you, — whiit. though 
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it were a sulky-gully? At any rate, I might 
pursue some path, however solitary and narrow 
and crooked, in which I could walk with lovC 
and reverence. Wherever a man separated 
from the multitude, and goes his own way in 
this mood, there indeed is a fork in the road, 
though ordinary travelers may see only a gap 
in the paling. His solitary path acro^s-lots 
will turn out the higher way of the two. 

Men rush to California and Australia as if 
the true gold were to be found in that direction; 
but that is to go to the very opposite extreme 
to where it lies. They go prospecting farther 
and fardier away from the true lead, and are 
most unfortunate when they think themselves 
most successful. Is not our TMtive soil aurife- 
rous? Does not a stream from the golden 
mountains flow through our native valley? and 
has not this for more than geologic ages been 
bringing down the shining particles and form* 
ing the nuggets for us? Yet, strange to tell, 
if a digger steal away, prospecting for this true 
gold, into the unexplored solitudes around us, 
there is no danger that any will dog his steps, 
and endeavor to supplant him. He may claim 
and undermine the whole valley even, both the 
cultivated and the uncultivated portions, his 
whole life long in peace, for no one will ever 
dispute his claim. They will not mind his 
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cradles or his toms. He k not confined to a 
claim twelve feet square, as at Ballarat, but 
may mine anywhere, and wash the whole wide 
world in his torn. 

Howitt says of the man who found the creat 

the Bendigo diggings in Australia: ^^He soon 
began to drink; got a horse, and rode all about, 
generally at full gallop, and, when he met peo- 
ple, called out to inquire if they knew who he 
was, and then kindly informed them that he 
was *the bloody wretch that had found the nug- 
get/ At last he rode full speed against a tree, 
and nearly knocked his brains out.'* I think, 
however, there was no danger of that, for he 
had already knocked his brains out against the 
nugget. Howitt adds, **He is a hopelessly 
ruined man.'* But he is a type of the class. 
They are all fast men. Hear some of the 
names of the places where they dig: ^^ Jackass 
Flat," — "SheepVHead GnUy," — "Murder- 
er's Bar,'* etc. Is there no satire in these 
names? Let them carry their ill-gotten wealth 
where they will, I am thinking it will still be 
**JackMs Flat," if not "Murderer's Bar,** 
where they live. 

The last resource of our energy has been the 
robbing of g^veyards on the Isthmus of Darien, 
an enterprise which appears to be but in its 
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inf anoy ; for, aooording to late aooonnts, an act 
has passed its second reading in the legislature 
of New Oranada, reg^olating this kind of min* 
ing; and a correspondent of the ** Tribune'' 
writes: ^*In the dry season, when the weather 
will permit of the country being properly pros- 
peeted, no doubt other rich g%tacas [that is, 
graveyards] will be found/* To emigrants he 
says: ^*Do not come before December; take the 
Isthmus route in preference to the Boca del 
Toro one; bring no useless baggage, and do 
not cumber yourself with a tent; but a good 
pair of blankets will be necessary; a pick, 
shovel, and axe of good material will be almost 
all that is required: " advice which might have 
been taken from the ^*Burker'« Ghiide.** And 
he concludes with this line in Italics and small 
capitak: ^^ If you are doing wU at home^ stay 
THERE, '* which may fairly be inteipreted to 
mean, ^^If you are getting a good living by rob« 
bing g^veyards at home, stay there/' 

But why go to California for a text? She 
is the child of New England, bred at her own 
school and church. 

It is remarkable that among all the preachers 
there are so few moral teachers. The prophets 
are employed in excusing the ways of men« 
Most reverend seniors, the Ukaninati of the 
age, tell me, with a gracious, reminiscent smile, 
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betwixt an aspiration and a shudder, not to be 
too tender about these things, — to lump all 
that, that is, make a lump of gold of it. The 
highest advice I have heard on these subjects 
was groveling. The burden of it was, — It is 
not worth your while to undertake to reform 
the world in this particular. Do not ask how 
your bread is buttered; it will make you sick, if 
you do, — and the like. A man had better 
starve at once than lose his innocence in tha 
process of getting Us bread. If within the 
sophisticated man there is not an unsophisti« 
cated one, then he is but one of the Devil^s 
angels. As we grow old, we live more coarsely, 
we relax a litde in our disciplines, and, to some 
extent, cease to obey our finest instincts. But 
we should be fastidious to the extreme of sanity, 
disregarding the g^bes of those who are more 
unfortunate than ourselves. 

In our science and philosophy, even, there 
is commonly no true and absolute account of 
things. The spirit of sect and bigotry has 
planted its hoof amid the stars. You have onl5 
to discuss the problem, whether the stars are 
mhabited or not, in order to discover it. Why 
must we daub the heavens as well as the earth? 
It was an unfortunate discovery that Dr. Kanl 
was a Mason, and that Sir John Franklin wab 
another* But it wa& a more cruel suggestion 
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that possibly that was the reason why the former 
went in search of the latter. There is not a 
popular magazine in this conntry that would 
dare to print a child's thought on important 
subjects ^thont comment. It most be ^bmit. 
ted to the D. D/s. I would it were the chieka* 
dec'-dees. 

You come from attending the funeral of man* 
kind to attend to a natural phenomenon* A 
little thought is sexton to all the world. 

I hardly know an inteUectual man, even, who 
is so broad and truly liberal that you can think 
aloud in his society. Most with whom you en- 
deavor to talk soon come to a stand against 
some institution in which they appear to hold 
stock, — that is, some particular, not universal, 
way of viewing things. They will continually 
thrust their own low roof, with its narrow sky- 
light, between yon and the sky, when it is the 
unobstructed heavens you would view. Get out 
of the way with your cobwebs, wash your win- 
dows, I say I In some lycenms they tell me 
that they have voted to exclude the subject of 
religion. But how do I know what their reli- 
gion is, and when I am near to or far from it? 
I have walked into such an arena and done my 
best to make a clean breast of what religion I 
have experienced, and the audience never sus- 
pected what I was about. The lecture was as 
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hannless as moonsliine to them. Whereas, if 
I liad read to them the biography of the great- 
eat scamps in history, they might have thought 
that I had written the lives of the deacons of 
their church. Ordinarily, the inquiry is, 
Where did you come from? or. Where are you 
going? That was a more pertinent question 
which I overheard one of my auditors put to 
another once, — ^^What does he lecture for?^* 
It made me quake in my shoe.. 

To speak impartially, the best men that I 
know are not serene, a world in themselves. 
For the most part, they dwell in forms, and 
flatter and study efEect only more finely than 
the rest. We select granite for the underpin- 
ning of our houses and bams; we build fences 
of stone; but we do not ourselves rest on an 
underpinning of granitic truth, the lowest 
primitive rock. Our sills are rotten. What 
stuff is the man made of who is not coexistent 
in our thought with the purest and subtilest 
truth? I often accuse my finest acquaintances 
of an immense frivolity; for, while there are 
manners and compliments we do not meet, we 
do not teach one another the lessons of honesty 
and sincerity that the brutes do, or of steadi- 
ness and solidity that the rocks do. The fault 
is conmionly mutual, however; for we do not 
habitually demand any more of each other. 
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That ezoitement about Kossuth, consider 
how oharacteristic, but superficial, it was I — 
only another kind of politics or dancing. Men 
were making speeches to him all over the conn* 
try, but each expressed only the thought, or the 
want of thought, of the multitude. No man 
stood on truth. They were merely banded to- 
gether, as usual one leaning on another, and all 
together on nothing; as the Hindoos made the 
world rest on an elephant, the elephant on a 
tortoise, and the tortoise on a serpent, and had 
nothing to put under the serpent. For all fruit 
of that stir we have the Kossuth hat. 

Just so hollow and ineffectual, for the most 
part, is our ordinary conyersation. Surface 
meets surface. When our life ceases to be in« 
ward and private, conversation degenerates into 
mere gossip. We rarely meet a man who can 
tell us any news which he has not read in a 
newspaper, or been told by his neighbor; and, 
for the most part, the only difference between 
us and our fellow is that he has seen the news- 
paper, or been out to tea, and we have not. In 
proportion as our inward life fails, we go more 
constantly and desperately to the post-ofiice« 
Tou may depend on it, that the poor fellow who 
walks away with the greatest number of letters 
proud of his extensive correspondence has not 
heard from himself this long while. 
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I do not know but it is too much to read one 
newspaper a week. I have tried it recently, 
and for so long it seems to me that I have not 
dwelt in my native region. The son, the 
clouds, the snow, the trees say not so much to 
me. Ton cannot serve two masters. It re- 
quires more than a day's devotion to know and 
to possess the wealth of a day. 

We may weU be ashamed to tdl what things 
we have read or heard in our day. I do not 
know why my news should be so trivial, — con* 
sidering what one's dreams and expectations 
are, why the davelopments should be so paltry. 
The news we hear, for the most part, is not 
news to our genius. It is the stalest repetition. 
You are often tempted to ask why such stress 
is laid on a particular experience which you 
have had, — that, after twenty-five years, you 
should meet Hobbins, Registrar of Deeds, 
again on the sidewalk. Have you not budged 
an inch, then? Such is the daily news. Its 
facts appear to float in the atmosphere, insigniA- 
oant as the sporules of fungi, and impinge on 
some neglected thoMus^ or surface of our minds, 
which affords a basis for them, and hence a 
parasitic growth. We should wash ourselves 
clean of such news. Of what consequence, 
though our planet explode, if there is no char- 
acter involved in the explosion? In health we 
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have not the least curiosity about sucli events. 
We do not live for idle amusement. I would 
^ot run round a comer to see the world blow up. 
All summer, and far into the autumn, per- 
chance, you imconsciously went by the newspa* 
pers and the news, and now you find it was 
beoauBe the morning and the evening were full 
of news to you. Your walks were full of inci- 
dents. You attended, not to the a£Eairs of 
Euroi)e, but to your own affairs in Massachu- 
setts fields. If you chance to live and mov9 
and have your being in that thin stratum in 
which the events that make the news transpire, 
-< - thinner than the paper on which it is printed, 
— then these things will fill the world for you; 
but if you soar above or dive below that plane, 
y« u cannot remember nor be reminded of them. 
Beally to see the sun rise or go down every day^ 
80 to relate ourselves to a universal fact, would 
preserve us sane forever. Nations I What are 
nations? Tartars, and Huns, and Chinamen I 
Like insects, they swarm. The historian strives 
in vain to make tham memorable. It is for 
want of a man that there are so many men. It 
is individuals that populate the world. Any 
man thinking may say with the Spirit of 
Lodin, . — 

" I look down from my height on nations, 
And tJiey beeome aibeB beloftt mes '-^ 
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Calm it my dwelUiig in ili« elmidi ; 

Pray, let us live without being drawn hy 
dogs, Esquimaux-fashion, tearing over hill and 
dale, and biting each other's ears. 

Not without a slight shudder at the danger, I 
often peroeive how near I had come to admit- 
ting into my mind the details of some trivial 
affair, — the news of the street; and I am as- 
tonished to observe how willing men are to 
lumber their minds with such rubbish, — to 
permit idle rumors and incidents of the most 
insignificant kind to intrude on ground which 
should be sacred to thought. Shall the mind 
be a public arena, where the affairs of the 
street and the gossip of the tea-table chiefly are 
discussed? Or shaU it be a quarter of heaven 
itself, — an hypsBthral temple, consecrated to 
the service of the gods? I find it so difficult to 
dispose of the few facts which to me are signifi- 
cant, that I hesitate to burden my attention with 
those which are insignificant, which only a 
divine mind could illustrate. Such is, for the 
most part, the news in newspapers and conver- 
sation. It is important to preserve the mind's 
chastity in this respect. Think of admitting 
the details of a single case of the criminal court 
into our thoughts, to stalk profanely through 
their very sanc^m sanctorum for an hour, ay, 
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for many bours! to make a Telry bar-room of 
the mind's inmost apartment, as if for so long 
the dust of the street had occupied us, — the 
very street itself, with all its travel, its bustle, 
and filth, had passed through our thoughts* 
shrine I Would it not be an intellectual and 
moral suicide? When I have been compelled 
to sit spectator and auditor in a court room for 
some hours, and have seen my neighbors, who 
were not compelled, stealing in from time to 
time, and tiptoeing about with washed hands 
and faces, it has appeared to my mind's eye, 
that, when they took off their hats, their ears 
suddenly expanded into vast hoppers for sound, 
between which even their narrow heads were 
crowded. Like the vanes of windmills, they 
caught the broad but shallow stream of sound, 
which, after a few titillating gyrations in their 
ooggy brains, passed out the other side. I won- 
dered if, when they got home, they were as 
careful to wash their ears as befoie Aeir hands 
and faces. It has seemed to me, at such a 
time, that the auditors and the witnesses, the 
jury and the counsel, the judge and the crimi- 
nal at the bar, — if I may presume him guilty 
before he is convicted, — were all equally crimi- 
nal, and a thunderbolt might be expected to 
descend and consume them all together. 
By all kinds of traps and signboards, threat* 
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ening the extreme penalty of the divine law, eiW 
dude such trespassers from the only ground 
which can be sacred to you. It is so hard to 
forget what it is worse than useless to remem- 
berl If I am to be a thoroughfare, I prefer 
9iat it be of the mountain-brooks, the Pamas- 
>ian streams, and not the town-sewers. There 
is inspiration, that gossip which comes to the 
ear of the attentive mind from the courts of 
heaven. There is the profane and stale revela^ 
tion of the bar-room and the police court. The 
same ear is fitted to receive both communica- 
tions. Only the character of the hearer detei^ 
mines to which it shall be open, and to which 
dosed. I bdieve that the mind can be perma- 
nently profaned by the habit of attending to 
trivial things, so that all our thoughts shall be 
tinged with triviality. Our very intellect shall 
be macadamized, as it were, — its foundation 
broken into fragments for the wheels of travel 
to roll over; and if you would know what will 
make the most durable pavement, surpassing 
rolled stones, spruce blocks, and asphaltum, 
you have only to look into some of our minds 
which have been subjected to this treatment so 
Jong. 

If we have thus desecrated ourselves, — as 
who has not? — the remedy will be by wariness 
and devotion to reconsecrate ourselves, and 
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make once more a fane of the mind. We 
should treat our minds, that is, ourselves, as 
innocent and ingenuous children, whose guardi- 
ans we are, and be careful what objects and 
what subjects we thrust on their attention. 
Bead not the Times. Bead the ' Eternities. 
Conventionalities are at length as bad as im- 
purities. Even the &ots of science may dust 
the mind by their dryness, unless they are in a 
sense effaced each morning, or rather rendered 
fertile by the dews of fresh and living truth. 
Knowledge does not come to us by details, but 
in flashes of light from heaven. Yes, every 
thought that passes through the mind helps to 
wear and tear it, and to deepen the ruts, which, 
as in the streets of Pompeii, evince how much 
it has been used. How many things there are 
concerning which we might well deliberate 
whether we had better know them, — had better 
let their peddling-carts be driven, even at the 
slowest trot or walk, over that bridge of glori- 
ous span by which we trust to pass at last from 
the furthest brink of time to the nearest shore 
of eternity I Have we no culture, no refine- 
ment, — but skill only to live coarsely and serve 
the Devil? — to acquire a little worldly wealth, 
or fame, or liberty, and make a false diow with 
it, as if we were all husk and shell, with no 
tender and living kernel to us? Shall our in^ 
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fltitutions be like those chestnut -bnrs vhieh 
contain abortive nuts, peifeet only to prick the 
fingers? 

America is said to be the arena on which the 
battle of freedom is to be fought; but surely it 
cannot be fireedom in a merely political sense 
that is meant. Even if ve grant that the 
American has freed himselE from a political ty- 
rant, he is still the slave of an economical and 
moral tyrant. Now that the republic — the res* 
publica — has been settled, it is time to look 
after the res-privatay — the private state, — to 
see, as the Boman senate charged its consuls, 
^ne quid res-PBTVATA detrimenti caperet^^^ that 
the private state receive no detriment. 

Do we call this the land of the free? What 
is it to be free from King George and continue 
the slaves of King Prejudice? What is it to 
be bom free and not to live free? What is the 
value of any political freedom, but as a means 
to moral freedom? Is it a freedom to be slaves, 
or a freedom to be free, of which we boast? 
We are a nation of politicians, concerned about 
the outmost defenses only of freedom* It is 
our children's children who may perchance be 
really free. We tax ourselves unjustly. There 
is a part of us which is not represented. It is 
taxation without representation. We quarter 
troops, we quarter fools and cattle of all sorts 
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spon ourselves. We quarter our gross bodies 
on our poor souls, till the former eat up all the 
latter's substance. 

With respect to a true culture and manhood« 
we are essentially provincial still, not metropoli- 
tan, — mere Jonathans. We are provincial, 
because we do not find at home our standards ; 
because we do not worship truth, but the reflec- 
tion of truth; because we are warped and nar- 
rowed by an exclusive devotion to trade and 
commerce and manufactures and agriculture and 
the like, which are but means, and not the end. 

So is the English Parliament provinciaL 
Mere country • bumpkins, they betray them* 
selves, when any more important question arises 
for them to settle, the Irish question, for in* 
stance, — the English question why did I not 
say? Their natures are subdued to what they 
work in. Their ^^good breeding^' respects only 
secondary objects. The finest manners in the 
world are awkwardness and fatuily when con- 
trasted with a finer intelligence. They appear 
but as the fashions of past days, — mere court- 
liness, knee-buckles and small-clothes, out. of 
date. It is the vice, but not the excellence of 
manners, that they are continually being de- 
serted by the character; they are cast-off clothes 
or shells, claiming the respect which belonged 
to the living creature. You are presented with 
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the shells instead of the meat, and it is no ex- 
cuse generally, that, in the ease of some fishes, 
the shells are of more worth than the meat* 
The man who thrusts his manners upon mo 
does as if he were to insist on introducing me 
to his cabinet of curiosities, when I wished to 
see himself. It was not in this sense that the 
poet Decker called Christ *^the first true gentle- 
man that ever breathed.'* I repeat that in this 
sense the most splendid court in Christendom is 
provinciali having authority to consult about 
Transalpine interests only, and not the affairs 
of Bome. A praetor or proconsul would suffice 
to settle the questions which absorb the atten- 
tion of the English Parliament and the Ameri- 
can Congress. 

Government and legislation! these I thought 
were respectable professions. We have heard 
of heaven-bom Numas, Lycurguses, and Solons, 
in the history of the world, whose names at 
least may stand for ideal legislators; but think 
of legislating to regulate the breeding of slaves, 
or the exportation of tobacco! What have di- 
vine legislators to do with the exportation or 
the importation of tobacco? what humane- ones 
with the breeding of slaves ? Suppose you were 
to submit the question to any son of God, — 
and has He no children in the nineteenth cen- 
tury? is it a family which is extinct?— in what 
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oondition would you get it again? Wliat shall 
a State like Virginia say for itself at the last 
day, in whieh these have been the principal, the 
staple productions? What ground is there for 
patriotism in such a State? I derive my facts 
from statistical tables which the States them* 
selves have published. 

A commerce that whitens every sea in quest 
of nuts and raisins, and mates slaves of its sail* 
Qfs% for this purpose! I saw, the other day, a 
vessel which had been wrecked, and many lives 
lost, and her cargo of rags, juniper-'berries, 
and bitter almonds were strewn along the shore. 
It seemed hardly worth the while to tempt the 
dangers of the sea between Leghorn and New 
York fOT the sake of a cargo of juniper-berries 
and bitter almonds. America sending to the 
Old World for her bitters I Is not the sea« 
brine, is not shipwreck, bitter enough to make 
the cup of life go down here? Yet such, to a 
great extent, is our boasted commerce; and 
there are those who style themselves statesmen 
and philosophers who are so blind as to think 
that progress and civilization depend on pre* 
cisely this kind of interchange and activity, — 
the activity of flies about a molasses-hogshead. 
Very well, observes one, if men were oysters. 
And very well, answer I, if men were mosqui* 
toes. 
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Lieatenant Hemdon, whom oar Grovemment. 
aent to explore the Anuuson, and, it is said, to 
extend the area of slavery, observed that there 
was wanting there ^^an industrious and active 
population, who know what the comforts of life 
are, and who have artificial wants to draw out 
the great resources of the country/* But what 
are the ^^artificial wants'* to be encouragedl 
Not the love of luxuries, like the tobacco and 
slaves of, I believe, his native Virginia, nor 
the ice and granite and other material wealth 
of our native New England; nor are *^the great 
resources of a country " that fertility or barren- 
ness of soil which produces these. The chief 
want, in eveiy State that I have been into, was 
a high and earnest purpose in its inliabitants. 
This alone draws out ^^the great resources" of 
Nature, and at last taxes her beyond her re- 
sources; for man naturally dies out of her. 
When we want culture more than potatoes, and 
illumination more than sugar-plums, then the 
great resources of a world are taxed and drawn 
out, and the result, or staple production, is, not 
slaves, nor operatives, but men, — those rare 
fruits called heroes, saints, poets, philosophers, 
and redeemers. 

In short, as a snow-drift is formed where 
there is a lull in the wind, so, one would say, 
where there is a lull of truth, an institutioii 
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Bprings up. But the trutii blows right on over 
it, nevertheleaSf and at length blows it down. 

What is called politics is comparatively some* 
thing so superficial and inhuman, that piacti* 
calfy I have ncTcr fairiy recognized that it con« 
cems me at all. The newspapers, I perceive, 
devote some of their columns specially to p<^* 
tics or government without diarge; and this* 
one would say, is all that saves it; but as I 
love literature and to some extent the truth 
also, I never read those columns at any rate. 
I do not wiah to blunt my sense of right so 
much. I have not got to answer for having 
read a single President's Message. A strange 
age of the world this, when empires, kingdoms, 
and republics come a-begging to a private 
man's door, and utter their complaints at his 
elbow! I cannot take up a newspaper but I 
find that some wretched government or other, 
hard pushed, and on its last legs, is intercede 
ing with me, the reader, to vote for it, — more 
importunate than an Italian beggar; and if I 
have a mind to look at its certificate, made^ 
perchance, by some benevolent merchant's clerk, 
or the skippw that brought it over, for it can- 
not speak a word of English itself, I shall prob- 
ably read of the eruption of some Vesuvius, 
or the overflowing of some Po, true or forged, 
which brought it into this ccmdition. I do not 
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hesitate, in such a case, to suggest work, <» 
the ahnshouse; or why not ke^p its castle in 
silence, as I do commonly? The poor Presi- 
dent, what with preserving his popuhirity and 
doing his duty, is completely bewildered. The 
newspapers are the itOing power. Any other 
government is reduced to a few marines at Fort 
Independence. If a man neglects to read the 
Daily Times, government will go down on its 
knees to him, for this is the only treason in 
these days. 

Those things which now most engage the 
attention of men, as politics and the daily rou* 
tine, are, it . is true, vital functions of human 
society, but should be unconsciously performed, 
like the corresponding functions of the physical 
body. They are inftaAmvoBXi^ a kind of vege« 
tation. I sometimes awake to a half -conscious^ 
ness of them going on about me, as a man piay 
become conscious of some of the processes of 
digestion in a morbid state, and so have the 
dyspepsia, as it is called. It is as if a thinker 
submitted himself to be rasped by the great giz- 
zard of creation. Politics is, as it were, the 
gizzard of Booiety, Ml of grit and gravd, and 
the two political parties are its two .opposite 
halves, -T- sometimes split into quarters, it maf 
be, which grind on each other. Not only indi 
.viduals, but states, have thus a confirmed dys* 
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pepsia, which expresses itself , joa can imagine 
by what sort of eloquence. Thus our life is 
not altogether a forgetting, but also, alas! to a 
great extent, a remembering, of that which we 
should never have been conscious of, certainly 
not in our waking hours. Why should we not 
meet, not always as dyspeptics, to tell our bad 
dreams, but sometimes as etcpeptics, to con- 
g^tulate each other on the ever-glorious morn- 
ing? I do not make an exorbitant demand, 
surely. 
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Kbatos and Bia (Strength and Fonw). 

HxPHAisTUS (Vnlean). 

p&ombtbxus. 

Chorus of Oobak Ktmpbb. 

OCBAKUS. 

lo, DoMghUr of Inachm» 

HSKMBS. 

Sjiatos imd Bia, Hepbaistus, Pboxbthkus. 

Kr. We are come to the far-bounding plain 
of earth. 
To the Scjrthian way, to the nnapproached soli- 
tude. 
Hephaistus, orders must have thy attention, 
Which the Father has enjoined on thee, this 

bold one 
To the high-hanging rocks to bind 
In indissoluble fetters of adamantine bonds. 
For thy flower, the splendor of fire useful in all 

arts. 
Stealing, he bestowed on mortals ; and for such 
A crime H is fit he should give satisfaction to 
the gods; 
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That he may learn the tyranny of Zens 
To love, and oease from his man-loving ways* 
Heph, Ejratos and Bia, your diarge from 

2ieu8 
Already has its end, and nothing farther in the 

way; 
But I cannot endure to bind 
A kindred god by force to a bleak precipice, — 
Yet absolutely there *s necessity that I have 

courage for these things; 
For it is hard the Father's words to banish. 
High - plotting son of the right - coimseling 

Themis, 
Unwilling thee unwilling in brazen fetters hard 

to be loosed 
I am about to nail to this inhuman hill. 
Where neither voice [you 'U hear], nor form of 

any mortal 
See, but, scorched by the sun's clear flame. 
Will change your color's bloom ; and to you glad 
The various-robed night will conceal the light. 
And sun disperse the morning frost again; 
And always the burden of the present ill 
Will wear you ; for he that will relieve you has 

not yet been bom. 
Such fruits you 've reaped from your man-lov- 
ing ways. 
For. a god, not shrinking from the wrath of 

gods, 
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You have bestowed lionors on mortals more than 

just, 
For which this pleasureless rock you 'U sentinel^ 
Standing erect, sleepless, not bending a knee; 
Vjad many sighs and lamentations to no purpose 
N'm you utter; for the mind of Zeus is hard to 

be changed; 
And he is wholly rugged who may newly rule. 
Kr. Well, why dost thou delay and pity in 
vain? 
Why not hate the god most hostile to gods. 
Who has betrayed thy prize to mortals ? 

Heph. The affinity indeed is appalling, and 

the familiarity. 
Kr. I agree, but to disobey the Father's 
words 
How is it possible? Fear you not this more? 
Heph. Ay, you are always without pity, and 

full of confidence. 
Kr. For 'tis no remedy to bewail this one; 
Cherish not vainly troubles which avail naught. 
H&ph. O much hated handicraft! 
Kr. Why hatest it? for in simple truth, for 
these misfortunes 
Which are present now Art 's not to blame. 
He/ph. Yet I would 't had fallen to another's 

lot. 
Kr. -All things were done but to rule thegpdsy 
For none is free but Zeus. 
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Heph. I knew it, and have naught to say 

against these things. 
Kr. Will yon not haste then to p\it the 

bonds about him, 
That the Father may not observe you loitering? 
Sieph. Already at hand the shackles you may 

J5>. Taking them, about his hands with firm 
strength 
Strike with the hammer, and nail him to the 
rocks. 
Heph* 'T is done, and not in vain this work. 
Kr. Strike harder, tighten, nowhere relax. 
For he is skillful to find out ways e'en from the 
impracticable. 
Heph. Ay, but this arm is fixed inextricably. 
Kr. And this now clasp securely, that 
He may leam he is a duller schemer than is 
Zeus. 
Beph. Except him would none justly blame 

me. 
Kr. Now with an adamantine wedge's stub- 
born fang 
Through the breasts nail strongly. 
H^h. Alas! alas! Prometheus, I groan for 

thy afflictions. 
Kr. And do you hesitate? for Zeus' enemies 
Do you groan? Beware lest one day you your* 
sdf will pity. 
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Heph. Yoii see a spectacle bard for eyes to 

behold. 
JSjt. I see bim meeting bis deserts; 
But round bis sides put straps, 

Heph. To do ibis is necessity, insist not much. 
Kr. Surely I will insist and urge beside; 
Go downward, and tbe tbigbs surround with 
force. 
Heph. Already it is done, tbe work, witb no 

long labor. 
Kr. . Strongly now drive tbe fetters, tbrough 
and through, 
For tbe critic of the works is difficult. 

Heph. Like your form your tongue speaks. 
JSr. Be thou softened, but for my stubborn- 
ness 
Of temper and harshness reproach me not. 
Heph. Let us withdraw, for be has a n6t 

about his limbs. 
Kr. There now insult, and tbe shares of god* 
Plundering on epbemerals bestow; what thee 
^Oah mortals in these ills relieve? 
Falsely thee tbe divinities Prometheus 
Call; for you yourself need one foreseeing 
In what manner you will escape this fortune. 

PBomTHBUB, aiom, 

O divine ether, tod ye swift-winged winds, 
Fountains of rivers, and countless smiltngs 
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Of tiie ooean waves; and eardif mother of all, 
And thou all-seeing orb of the sun, I call. 
Behold me what a god I sufEer at the hands of 

gods* 
See by what outrages 
Tormented the myriad-yeared 
Time I cdiall endure ; such the new 
Buler of the blessed has contrived for me, 
Unseemly bonds. 

Alas! alas! the present and the coming 
Woe I groan; where ever of these sufferings 
Must an end appear. 

But what say I? I know beforehand all, 
Exactly what will be, nor to me strange 
Will any evil come. The destined fate 
As easily as possible it behooves to bear, know- 
ing 
Necessity's is a resistless strength. 
But neither to be silent nor unsilent about this 
Lot is possible for me; for a gift to mortals 
Giving, I wretched have been yoked to these 

necessities; 
Within a hollow reed by stealth I carry off 

fire's 
Stolen source, which seemed the teacher 
Of all art to mortals, and a great resource; 
For such crimes penalty I pay. 
Under the sky, riveted in chains. 
Ah! ahl alas! alas! 
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What echo, what odor has flown to me obscmre; 
Of god, or mortal, or else mingled, — 
Came it to this terminal hill 
A witness of my sufferings, or ¥rishing wha 
Behold bound me an unhappy god, 
The enemy of Zeus, fallen under 
The ill will of all the gods, as many as 
Enter into the hall of Zeus, 
Through too great love of mortals. 
Alas! alas! what fluttering do I hear 
Of birds near? for the air rustles 
With the soft rippling of wings. 
Everything to me is fearful which oreeps this 
way. 

Fbombtheus and Chobus. 

Ch. Fear nothing; for friendly this band 
Of wings ¥rith swift contention 
Drew to this hill, hardly 
Persuading the paternal mind. 
The swift-carrying breeses sent me; 
For the echo of beaten steel pierced the recesses 
Of the caves, and struck out from me reserved 

modesly; 
And I rushed unsandaled in a winged chariot* 

Pr. Alas! alasl alast alast 
Offspring of the fruitful Tethys, 
And of him rolling around all 
The earth ¥rith sleepless stream children, 
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Of Father Ocean ; behold, look on me ; 

By what bonds embraced 

On this cliff's topmost rocks 

I shall maintain unenvied watch. 

Ch. I see, Prometheus; but to my eyes a 
fearful 

Mist has come surcharged 

With tears, looking upon thy body 

Shrunk to the rocks 

By these mischiefs of adamantine bonds; 

Indeed, new helmsmen rule Olympus; 

And with new laws Zeus strengthens himself, 
annulling the old, 

And the before great now makes imknown. 
Pt. Would that under earth, and below 
Hades, 

Receptacle of dead, to impassable 

Tartarus he had sent me, to bonds indissolu- 
ble 

Cruelly conducting, that neither god 

Nor any other had rejoiced at this. 

But now the sport of winds, unhappy one, 

A source of pleasure to my foes I suffer. 
Ch. Who so hard-hearted 

Of the gods, to whom these things are pleas- 
ant? 

Who does not sympathise with thy 

Misfortunes, excepting Zeus? for he in wrath 
always 
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Fixing liis stabbom mind. 

Afflicts the heavenly race; 

Nor will he cease, until his heart is sated ; 

Or with some palm some one may take the 

power hard to be taken. 
Pr. Surely yet, though in strong 
Fetters I am now maltreated, 
The ruler of the blessed will have need of me, 
To show the new conspiracy by which 
He 's robbed of sceptre and of honors. 
And not at all me with persuasion's honey- 

tong^ed 
Channs will he appease, nor ever, 
Shrinking from his firm threats, will I 
Dedare this, till from cruel 
Bonds he may release, and to do justice 
For this outrage be willing. 
. Ch. You are bold; and to bitter 
Woes do nothing yield. 
But too freely speak. 
But my mind piercing fear disturbs; 
For I 'm concerned about thy fortunes. 
Where at length arriving you may see 
An end to these afflictions. For manners 
Inaccessible, and a heart hard to be dissuaded 

has the son of Kronos. 
Pr. I know, that — Zens is stem and having 
Justice to himself. But after all 
Gentle-minded ^\ 
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He will one day be, when thus he 's cmahed, 
Aiid his stubborn wradi allaying, 
Into agreement with me and friendliness 
Earnest to me earnest he at length will oome* 
Ch. The whole aooount disclose and tell vm 
plainly. 
In what crime taking you Zeus 
Thus disgracefully and bitterly insults; 
Inform us, if you are nowise hurt by the re- 
cital. 
Pn Painful indeed it is to me to tell these 
things. 
And a pain to be silent, and every way unfor- 
tunate. 
When first the divinities began their strife. 
And discord 'mong themselves arose. 
Some ¥rishing to cast £[ronos from his seat, 
That Zeus might reign, forsooth, others ilie 

coptrary 
Striving, that Zeus might never rule the gods; 
Then I, the best advising, to persuade 
The Titans, sons of Uranus and Chthon, 
Unable was; but crafty stratagems 
Despising with rude minds, 
They thought without trouble to rule by force; 
But to me my mother not once only, Themis, 
And Gasa, of many names one form. 
How the future should be accomplished had 
foretold, 
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That not by power nor by strength 

Would it be neoesaary, but by craft the Yiotoni 

should prevail. 
Such I in words expounding, 
They deigned not to regard at all. 
The best oourse therefore of those ooeurring 

then 
Appeared to be, taking my mother to me, 
Of my own aooord to side with Zeus glad to re- 
ceive me; 
And by my counsek Tartarus* black-pitted 
Depths conceals the ancient EIronos, 
With his allies. In such things by me 
The lyrant of the gods having been helped. 
With base rewards like these repays me; 
For there is somehow in kingship 
This disease, not to trust its friends. 
What then you ask, for what cause 
He afflicts me, this will I now explain. 
As soon as on his father's throne 
He sat, he straightway to the gods distribute! 

honors, 
Some to one and to another some, and arranged 
The government; but of imhappy mortals ac- 
count 
Had none ; but blotting out the race 
EntirCi wished to create another new. 
And these things none opposed but I, 
But I adventured; I rescued mortala 
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From going destroyed to Hades. 

Therefore indeed with such afflictions am I 

bent, 
To suffer grievons, and piteous to behold, 
And, holding mortals up to pity, myself am 

not 
Thought worthy to obtain it; but ¥rithout pily 
Am I thus corrected, a spectacle inglorious to 
Zeus. 
Ch. Of iron heart and made of stone. 
Whoe'er, Prometheus, ¥rith thy sufferings 
Does not grieve; for I should not have wished 

to see 
These things, and haying seen them I am 
grieved at heart. 
Pr. Indeed to friends I *m piteous to behold. 
Ch. Did you in no respect go beyond this? 
JPr. True, mortals I made cease foreseeing 

fate. 
Ch. Having found what remedy for this all? 
Pr. Blind hopes in them I made to dweU. 
Ch. A great advantage this you gave to 

men. 
Pr. Beside these, too, I bestowed on them 

fire. 
Ch. And have mortals flamy fire? 
Pr. From which indeed they will learn many 

arts. 
Ch. Upon such charges then does Zeus 
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Maltreat you, and nowhere relax from ills? 
Is there no term of suffering lying before thee? 
Pr* Nay, none at all, but when to him it 

may seem good. 
Ch. And how will it seem good? What 

hope? See you not that 
You have erred? But how you *ye erred, for 

me to tell 
Not pleasant, and to you a pain, . But these 

things 
Let us omit, and seek you some release from 

sufferings. 
Pr. Easy, whoever out of trouble holds his 
Foot, to admonish and remind those faring 
111. But all these things I knew; 
WiUing, willing I erred, I 'U not deny ; 
Mortals assisting I myself found trouble. 
Not indeed with penalties like these thought I 
That I should pine on lofty rocks. 
Gaining this drear unneighbored hill. 
But bewail not my present woes, 
But alighting, the fortunes creeping on 
Hear ye, that ye may learn all to the end. 
Obey me, obey, sympathize 
With him now suffering. Thus indeed auction, 
Wandering round, sits now by one, then by an« 

other. 
Ch. Not to unwilling ears do you urge 
This, Prometheus. 



1 
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And now with light foot the swift-rushing 
Seat leaving, and the pure ether, 
Path of birds, to this peaked 
Ground I oome; for thy misfortunes 
I wish fully to hear. 

Fboxbtbvus, Chobus, and Ogbanitb. 

Oc. I oome to the end of a long way 

Traveling to thee, Prometheus, 

By my will without bits directing 

This wing-swift bird; 

For at thy fortunes know I gprieve. 

And, I llkink, affinity thus 

Impels me, but apart from birth. 

There 's not to whom a higher rank 

I would assign than thee. 

And you will know these things as true, and not 
in vain 

To flatter with the tongue is in me. Come, 
therefore. 

Show how it is necessary to assist you; 

For never will you say, than Ocean 

There 's a firmer friend to thee. 
Pr* Alas I what now? And you then of my 
sufferings 

Come spectator? How didst thou dare, leaving 

The stream which bears thy name, and rock- 
roofed 

Caves self -built, to Uie iron-mother 
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Earihtogo? To behold my fate 
Hast oome, and to compassionate my ills? 
Bebold a spectacle, this, the friend of Zeus, 
Having with him stablished his tynumy. 
With what afiBictions by himself I 'm bent. 

Oc. I see, Prometheus, and would admonish 
Thee the best, although of varied craft. 
Enow thyself, and fit thy manners 
New; for new also the Ung among the gods. 
For if thus rude and whetted words 
Thou wilt hurl out, quickly may Zeus, though 

sitting 
Far above, hear thee, so that thy present wrath 
Of troubles child's play ¥rill seem to be. 
But, O wretched one, dismiss the indignation 

which thou hast. 
And seek deliverance from these woes. 
Like an old man, perhaps, I seem to thee to say 

these things; 
Such, however, are the wages 
Of the too lofty speaking tongue, Prometheus; 
But thou art not yet humble, nor dost yield to 

ills, 
And beside the present wish to receive others 

still. 
But thou wouldst not, with my counsel. 
Against the pricks extend your limbs, seeing 

that 
A stem monarch irresponsible reigns. 
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And now I go, and ¥dll endeavor, 
If I can, to release thee from these sufferings. 
But be thou quiet, nor too rudely speak. 
Know'st thou not well, with thy superior wis* 

dom, that 
On a vain tongue punishment is inflicted? 
Pr. I congratulate thee that thou art without 

blame. 
Having shared and dared all with me; 
And now leave off, and let it not concern thee. 
For altogether thou wilt not persuade him, for 

he 's not easily persuaded. 
But take heed yourself lest you be injured by 

the way. 
Oc. Far better thou art to advise those near 
Than thyself ; by deed and not by word I judg9. 
But me hastening by no means mayest thou de- 
tain. 
For I boast, I boast, this favor will Zeus 
Grant me, from these sufferings to release thee. 
Pt. So far I praise thee, and will never 

cease; 
For sseal you nothing lack. But 
Strive not; for in vain, naught helping 
Me, thou 'It strive, if aught to strive you wish. 
But be thou quiet, holding thysdf aloof. 
For I would not, though I 'm unfortunate, that 

on this account 
Evils should come to many* 
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Oc. Surely not, for me too the fortimes of 

thy brother 
Atlas grieve, who towards the evening-places 
Stands, the pillar of heaven and earth 
Upon his shoulders bearing, a load not easy to 

be borne. 
And the earth-bom inhabitant of the Ciliciain 
Caves seeing, I pitied, the savage monster 
With a hundred heads, by force overcome, 
Typhon impetuous, who stood 'gainst all the 

gods. 
With frightful jaws hissing out slaughter; 
And from his eyes flashed a gorgonian light. 
Utterly to destroy by force the sovereignty of 

Ztfcus; 
But there came to him Z^eus' sleepless bolt, 
Descending thunder, breathing flame, 
Which struck him out from lofty 
Boastings. For struck to his very heart. 
His strength was scorched and thundered out. 
And now a useless and extended carcass 
Lies he near a narrow passage of the sea. 
Pressed down under the roots of ^tna. 
And on the topmost stunmit seated, Hephaistus 
Hammers the ignited mass, whence will burst 

out at length 
Bivers of fire, devouring with wild jawd 
Fair-fruited Sicily's smooth fields; 
Such rage will Typhon make boil over 
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With hot discharges of insatiable flre-breathing 

tempest) 
Though by the bolt of Z^eus burnt to a coal. 
Pr. Thou art not inexperienced, nor dost 
want 
My counsel; secure thyself as thou know'st 

how; 
And I against the present fortune will bear up, 
Until the thought of Zeus may cease from 
wrath. 
Oe. Know'st thou not this, Prometheus, that 
Words are healers of distempered wrath? 

Pr. If any seasonably soothe the heart. 
And swelling passion check not rudely. 
Oc* In the consulting and the daring 
What harm seest thou existing? Teach me. 
Pr. Trouble superfluous, and Kght-minded 

folly. 
Oc. Be this my ail then, since it is 
Most profitable, being wise, not to seem wise. 
Pr. This will seem to be my error. 
Oc. Plainly homeward thy words remand 

me. 
Pr* Aye, let not grief for me into hostility 

cast thee. 
Oe. To the new occupant of the aU-poweiful 

seats? 
Pr. BewariB lest ever his heart be angered. 
Oe. Thy fate, Prometheus, is my teacher* 
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JPr. Go thou, depart; presenre the pxeaent 

mind. 
Oe. To me mshiiig this word you utter. 
For the smooth path of the air sweeps with his 

wings 
The four-legged bird; and gladly would 
In the stalls at home bend a knee. 

FaoMBTHKCB and Orobub. 

Ch. I mourn for thee thy ruinous 
Fate, Prometheus, 
And tear-distilline from my tender 

My cheeks with flowing springs; 

For these, unenvied, 2jeus 

By his own laws enf orcmg, 

Haughty above the gods 

That were displays his sceptre* 

And every region now 

With groans resounds, 

Mourning the illustrious 

And ancient honor 

Of thee and of thy kindred; 

As many mortals as the habitable seat; 

Of sacred Asia pasture. 

With thy lamentable 

Woes have sympathy; 

A^d of the Colchian land, virgin 

Inhabitants, in fight undaunted^ 
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And Sojrthia's multitude, who the hist 

Phice of earth, about 

Mieotis hike possess. 

And Arabia's martial flower. 

And who the high-hung citadels 

Of Caucasus inhabit near, 

A hostile army, raging 

With sharp-prowed spears. 

Only one other god before, in sufferings 

Subdued by injuries 

Of adamantine bonds, I 've seen, Titanian 

Atias, who always ¥rith superior strength 

Tlte huge and heavenly globe 

On his back bears; 

And ¥rith a roar the sea waves 

Dashing, groans the deep. 

And the dark depth of Hades murmurs under* 

neath 
The earth, and fountains of pure-running riven 
Heave a pitying sigh. 
Pr. Tbink not, indeed, through weakness or 

through pride 
That I am silent; for with the consciousness I 

gnaw my heart. 
Seeing myself thus basely used. 
And yet to these new gods their shares 
Who else than I wholly distributed? 
But of these things I am silent; for I should 

tell you 
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What jou know; the sufferings of mortals too 
You 've heard, how I made intelligent 
And possessed of sense them ignorant before. 
But I will speak, not bearing any grudge to men. 
But showing in what I gave the good intention; 
At first, indeed, seeing they saw in vain, 
And hearing heard not; but like the forms 
Of dreams, for that long time, nuUiy oon- 

founded 
All, nor brick-woven dwellings 
Knew they, placed in the sun, nor wood-work; 
But digging down they dwelt, like puny 
Ants, in simless nooks of caves* 
And there was naught to them, neither of win* 

ter sign. 
Nor of flower-giving spring, nor fruitful 
Summer, that was sure; but without knowledge 
Did they all, till I taught them the risings 
Of the stars, and goings down, hard to deter- 
mine. 
And numbers, chicdE of inventions, 
I found out for them, and the assemblages of 

letters. 
And memory. Muse-mother, doer of all things; 
And first I joined in pairs wild animals 
Obedient to the yoke; and that they might be 
Alternate workers with the bodies of men 
In the severest toils, I harnessed the rein-loving 
horses 
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To ihe car, the ornament of over-wealthy lux* 

ray. 
And none else than I invented the 8ea-wander« 

ing 
Flaxen-winged vehicles of sailors* 
Such inventions I wretched having found out 
For men, myself have not the ingenuity by 

which 
From the now present ill I may escape. 

Ch. You suffer unseemly ill; deranged ill 

mind 
You err; and as some bad physician, falling 
Sick you are dejected, and cannot find 
By what remedies you may be healed. 
Pr. Hearing the rest from me more will you 

wonder 
What arts and what expedients I planned. 
That which was greatest, if any might fall 

sick. 
There was alleviation none, neither to eat, 
ll^or to anoint, nor drink, but for the want 
Of medicines they were reduced to skeletons, 

till to them 
I showed the mingling of mild remedies, 
By which all ails they drive away. 
And many modes of prophecy I settled. 
And distinguished first of dreams what a real 
Vision is required to be, and omens hard to be 

determined 
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I made known to them; and tokens by tbe way. 

And flight of crooked-taloned birds I accoiately 

Defined, which lucky are, 

And unlucky, and what mode of life 

Have each, and to one another what 

Hostilities, attachments, and assemblings; 

The entrails' smoothness, and what color hav. 

ing 
They would be to the divinities acceptable; 
Of the gall and liver the various sjrmmetry. 
And the limbs concealed in fat; and the 

long 
Flank burning, to an art hard to be guessed 
I showed the way to mortals; and flammeona 

signs 
Explained, before obscure. 
8uch indeed these; and imder ground 
Concealed the helps to men. 
Brass, iron, silver, gold, who 
Would affirm that he discovered before me? 
None, I well know, not wishing in vain to 

boast. 
But leam all in one word. 
All arts to mortdlsjrom Prometheus. 

Ch. Assist not mortals now unseasonably. 
And neglect yourself unfortunate; for I 
Am of good hope that, from these bonds 
Beleased, you will yet have no less power thai 

2Seus. 
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Pr. Never thus has Fate the Aooompliaher 
Deereed to fulfill these things, but by a myriad 

ills 
And woes subdued, thus bonds I flee; 
For art 's far weaker than neoessily. 

Ch. Who then is helmsman of neoessily ? 
Pr. The Fates three<*fomied, and the remem* 

bering Furies. 
Cfh. Than these then is Zeus wealcer? 
Pr* Ay, he could not escape what has been 

fated. 
Ch. But what to Zeus is fated, except always 

to rule? 
Pr. This thou wilt not learn; seek not to 

know. 
Cfh. Surely some awful thing it is which you 

withhold. 
Pr. Bemember other words, for this b* no 
means 
Is it time to tell, but to be concealed 
As much as possible; for keeping this do 1 
Escape imseemly bonds and woes. 
Ch. .Never may the all*ruling 
Zeus put into my mind 
Force antagonist to him. 
Nor let me cease drawing near 
The gods with holy sacrifices 
Of slain oxen, by Father Ocean's 
Ceaseless passage^ 
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Nor offend with words, 

fiat in me this remain 

And ne'er be melted out. 

*T is something sweet with bcild 

Hopes the long life to 

Extend, in bright 

Cheerfulness the cherishing spirit. 

But I shudder, thee beholding 

By a myriad sufferings tormented. • • • 

For not fearing IZens, 

In thy private mind thou dost regard 

Mortals too much, Prometheus. 

Come, though a thankless 

Favor, friend, say where is any strength. 

From ephemerak any help? Saw yon not 

The powerless ineffieienqr. 

Dream-like, in which the blind ... 

Baoe of mortals are entangled? 

Never counsels of mortals 

May transgress the harmony of Zeni. 

I learned these things looking on 

Thy destructive fate, Prometiieus. 

For different to me did this strain oome, 

And that which round thy baihs 

And couch I hymned. 

With the design of marriage, when my £ather*s 

child 
With bridal gifts persuading, thou didst lead 
Hesione the partner of thy bed. 
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Pboxbthkus, Ghobus, and lo. 

lo. What eariih, what race, what being shall 
I say is this 

I see in bridles of rock 

Exposed? By what crime's 

Penalty dost thou perish? Show, to what part 

Of earth I miserable have wandered, 

Ahl ah! alasl alasl 

Again some fly doth sting me wretched. 

Image of earth-bom Argus, cover it earth; 

I fear the myriad*«yed herdsman beholding; 

For he goes having a treacherous eye. 

Whom not e'en dead the earth conceals. 

But me, wretched from the Inf emals passing. 

He pursues, and drives fasting along the sea- 
side 

Sand, while low resounds a waz-eompaoted reed. 

Uttering sleep-giving law; alasl alasl Ogodst 

Where, gods! where lead me far-wandering 
courses? 

In what sin, O son of Kronos, 

In what sin ever having taken, 

To these afflictions hast thou yoked me? alasl 
alasl 

With, fly-driven fear a wretched 

Frenzied one dost thus afflict? 

With fire bum, or with earth cover, or 

To sea monsters give for food, nor . 
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Envy me my prayers, king. 
Enough much-wandered wanderings 
Rave exercised me, nor can I learn where 
I shall escape from sufferings. 

Ch. Hear'st thou the address of the cow« 
homed virgin? 
^ Pr. And how not hear the fly-whirled virgin. 
Daughter of Inabhus, who Zeus' heart wanned 
With love, and now the courses over long, 
By Here hated, forcedly performs? 

lo. Whence utterest thou my father's name? 
Tell me, miserable, who thou art, 
That to me, O suffering one, me bom to suffer. 
Thus true things dost address? 
The god-sent ail thou 'st named, 
Which wastes me stinging 
With maddening goads, alas! alast 
With foodless and unseemly leaps 
Rushing headlong, I came, 
By wrathful plots subdued. 
Who of the wretched, who, alast alas! suffers 

like me? 
But to me clearly show 
What me awaits to suffer. 
What not necessary; what remedy of ill. 
Teach, if indeed thou know'st; speak out, 
Tell the ill-wandering virgin. 

Pr. I'll clearly tell thee all you wish to 
leam. 



1 
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Not weaving in enignuui, but in simple speech, 
As it is just to open the mouth to friends. 
Thou seest the giver of fire to men, Prometheus. 
lo. O thou who didst appear a oommon help 
to mortals, 
Wretehed Prometheus, to atone for what do 
you endure this? 
Pr. I have scaroe ceased my sufferings 

lamenting. 
lo. Would you not grant this favor to me? 
Pr. Say what you ask; for you 'd learn all 

from me. 
/o. Say who has bound thee to the cliff. 
Pr. The will indeed of Zjeos, Hephaistus* 

hand. 
Jo. And penally for what crimes dost thou 

pay? 
Pr. Thus much only can I show thee. 
.• lo. But beside this, dedare what time will be 
To me unfortunate the limit of my wandering. 
Pr. Not to learn is better for thee than to 

learn these things. 
lo. Conceal not from me what I am to suf- 
fer. 
Pr. Indeed, I grudge thee not this favor. 
Jbu Why, then, dost thou delay to tell the 

whole? 
Pr. There 's no unwillingness, but I hesitate 
to veaE thy mind. 
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lo. Case not for me more than is pleasant te 

me. 
Pr. Since you axe earnest, it behooves to 

speak; hear then. 
Ch. Not yet indeed; but a share of pleasure 

also give to me. 
First we '11 learn the malady of this one. 
Herself relating her destraetive fortunes, 
And the remainder of her trials let her leant 

from thee. 
Pr. *Tis thy part,- lo, to do these a favor. 
As well for every other reason, and as they are 

sisters of thy father. 
Since to weep and to lament misfortunes, 
There where one will get a tear 
From those attending, is worthy the delay. 
lo. I know not that I need distrust you. 
But in plain speech you shall learn 
All that you ask for; and yet e'en telling I 

lament 
The god-sent tempest, and dissolution 
Of my form — whence to me miserable it came. 
For always visions in the night, moving about 
My virgin chambers, enticed me 
With smooth words: *^0 greatly happy virgin. 
Why be a virgin long? is permitted to obtain 
The greatest marriage. For Zeus with love's 

dart 
Has been warmed by thee, and wishes to unite 
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In love; but do thou, O child, spurn not the 

couch 
Of Zeus, but go out to Lema's deep 
Morass, and stables of thy father's herds. 
That the diyine eye may cease from desire/' 
With such dreams every night 
Was I unfortunate distressed, till I dared tell 
My father of the night-wandering visions. 
And he to Pjrtho and Dodona frequent 
Prophets sent, that he might learn what it was 

necessary 
He should say or do, to do agreeably to the 

gods. 
And they came bringing ambiguous 
Oracles, darkly and indistinctly uttered. 
But finally a plain rqport came to Inaohus, 
Clearly enjoining him and telling 
Out of my home and country to expel me. 
Discharged to wander to the earth's last bounds; 
And if he was not willing, from Zeus would 

come 
A fiery thunderbolt, which would annihilate all 

his race. 
Ibiduced by such predictions of the Loxian, 
Against his will he drove me out. 
And shut me from the houses; but Zeus' rein 
Compelled him by force to do these things. 
Immediately my form and mind were 
Changed, and homed, as yon behold, stung 
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By a sharp-mouthed fly, with f rantio leaping 
Bashed I to Cenchrea's palatable stream. 
And Lema's sooroe; but a herdsman bom-of* 

earth 
Of violent temper, Argus, aoenmpanied, with 

numerous 
Eyes my steps observing. 
But unexpeotedfy a sudden fate 
Bobbed him of life; and I, fly-stung. 
By lash divine am driven from land to land. 
You hear what has been done; and if you have 

to say aught, 
What 's left of labors, speak; nor pitying me 
Comfort with &lse words; for an ill 
The worst of all, I say, are made-up words. 

Ch. Ah I ah I enough, alas! 
Ne'er, ne'er did I presume such cruel words 
Would reach my ears, nor thus unsightly 
And intolerable hurts, sufferings, fears with a 

two-edged 
Goad wotdd chill my soul; 
AlasI alasl fatel fate! 
I shudder, seeing the state of lo. 
Pn Beforehand sigh'st thou, and art full of 

fears. 
Hold till the rest also thou leam'st. 

Ch. Tell, teach; for to the sick His sweet 
To know the remaining pain beforehand dearly. 
jPr. Your former widi ye got from me 
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With eaae; for first ye asked to learn from 

her 
Belating her own trials; 
The rest now hear, what sufferings 't is neoes* 

sary 
This young woman should endure from Here. 
But do thou, offspring of Inaohns, my words 
Cast in thy mind, that thou may'st learn the 

boundaries of the way. 
First, indeed, hence towards the rising of the 

sun 
Turning thyself, travel uncultivated lands. 
And to the Scythian nomads thou wilt oomey 

who woven roofs 
On high inhabit, on well-wheeled carts. 
With far-casting bows equipped; 
Whom go not near, but to the sea-resounding 

eUffs 
Bending thy feet, pass from the region. 
On the left hand the iron-working 
Chalybes inhabit, whom thou must needs be« 

ware, 
For they are rude and inaccessible to strangers. 
And thou wilt come to the Hybristes river, not 

ill named. 
Which pass not, for not easy is 't to pass, 
Before you get to Caucasus itself, highest 
Of mountains, where the stream spurts out its 

tide 
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From the very tonples; and passing over 

The star-neighbored summits, *t is necessary to 

go 
The southern way, where thou wilt oome to the 

man-hating 
Army of the Amazons, who Themiscyra one day 
Win inhabit, by the Thermedon, where 's 
Salmydensia, rough jaw of the sea, 
Inhospitable to sailors, step-mother of diips; 
They will oonduct thee on thy way, and veiy 

cheerfully. 
And to the Cinunerian isthmus thou wilt come. 
Just on the narrow portals of a lake, which 

leaving 
It behooves tiiee with stout heart to pass the 

Moeotio straits; 
And there will be to mortals ever a great fame 
Of thy passage, and Bosphorus from thy name 
'T will be called. And leaving Europe's plain 
The continent of Asia thou wilt reach. — Seem- 

eth to thee, forsooth. 
The tyrant of the gods in everything to be 
Thus violent? For he a god, with this mortal 
Wishing to unite, drove her to these wanderings. 
A bitter wooer didst thou find, O virgin. 
For thy marriage. For the words you now 

have heard 
Think not yet to be the prelude. 
lo. Ah! mel me! alast alasl 



•-1 
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Pr» Again dost shriek and heave a sight 
What 
Wilt thou do when the remaining ills thou 
leam'st? 
C%« And hast thou any further suffering to 

tell her? 
Pr. Ay, a tempestuous sea of baleful woe. 
lo. What profit, then, for me to live, and 
not in haste 
To cast myself from this rough rook, 
That rushing down upon the plain I may be re* 

leased 
From eveiy trouble? For better once for all 

to die, 
Than all my days to suffer evilly. 

Pn Unhappily my trials would'st thou hear, 
To whom to die has not been fated; 
For this would be release from sufferings; 
But now there is no end of ills lying 
Before me, until Zens falls from sovereignly. 
lo. And is Zeus ever to fall from power? 
Pr. Thou wotdd'st be pleased, I think, to 

see this accident, 
/o. How should I not, who suffer ill from 

Zeus? 
Pr. That these things then are so, be thou 

assured. 
lo. By what one will the tyrant's power be 
robbed? 
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Pr. Himself, by his own aeilfldess counsels. 

/o. In what way show, if there 's no harm. 

Pr. He will make such a marriage as one 
day he '11 repent. 

lo. Of god or mortal? If to be spoken, tell. 

Pr. What matters whioh? For these things 
are not to be told. 

ib. By a wife will he be driven from the 
throne? 

Pr. Ay, she will bring forth a son superior 
to his father. 

lo. Is there no refuge for him from this fate? 

Pr. None, surely, till I may be released 
from bonds. 

lo. Who then is to release thee, Zens unwill- 
ing? 

Pr. He must be some one of thy descend- 
ants. 

lo. How sayest thou — that my child will 
deliver thee from iUs? 

Pr. Third of thy race after ten other births. 

lo. This orade is not yet easy to be guessed. 

Pr. But do not seek to understand thy suf- 
ferings. 

lo. First proffering gain to me, do not then 
withhold it. 

Pr. I '11 grant thee one of two relations. 

Jo. What two propose, and give to me my 
choice. 
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Pr. I give; choose whether thy remaining 

troubles 
I shall tell thee clearly, or him that will release 

me. 
Ch. Consent to do her the one favor, 
Me the other, nor deem us undeserving of thy 

words; 
To her indeed tell what remains of wandering. 
And to me, who will release; for I desire this. 

Pr. Since ye are earnest^ I will not resist 
To tell the whole, as much as ye ask for. 
To thee first, lo, vexatious wandering I will 

tell, 
Which engrave on the remembering tablets of 

the mind. 
When thou hast passed the flood boundary of 

continents. 
Towards the flaming orient sun-traveled . • • 
Fusing through the tumult of the sea, unta 

you reach 
The Oorgonian plains of Cisthene, where 
The Phorcides dwell, old virgins. 
Three, swan-shaped, having a common eye, 
One-toothed, whom neither the sun looks on 
With his beams, nor nightly moon ever. 
And near, their winged sisters three. 
Dragon-scaled Gorgons, odious to men. 
Whom no mortal beholding will have breadi^ 
Such danger do I tell thee. 
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But hear another odioos sight; 

Beware the gryphons, sharp«mouthed 

Dogs of iZens, which bark not, and the one-ejred 

Arimaspian 
Hosti going on horseback, who dwell about 
The golden-flowing flood of Pluto's channel; 
These go not near. But to a distant land 
Thou 'It oome, a dus^ race, who near the 

fountains 
Of the sun inhabit, where is the Ethiopian 

river. 
Creep down the banks of this, until thou oom'st 
To a descent, where from Bybliniaii mounts 
The Nile sends down its sacred palatable stream. 
This will conduct thee to the triangled land 
Nilean, where, lo, 'tis decreed 
Thou and thy progeny shall form the distant 

colony. 
If aught of this is unintelligible to thee, and 

hard to be found out, 
Bepeat thy questions, and learn clearly; 
For more leisure than I want is granted me. 
CK If to her aught remaining or omitted 
Thou hast to tell of her pernicious wandering. 
Speak; but if thou hast said all, give us 
The favor which we ask, for surely thou remem- 

ber'st. 
JPr. The whole term of her traveling has she 

heard. 
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But that she may know that not in vain she 

hears me, 
I '11 tell what before coming hither she endured. 
Giving this as proof of my relations. 
The great multitude of words I will omit, 
And proceed unto the very limit of thy wander- 
ings. 
When then you came to the Mokssian g^und, 
And near the high-ridged Dodona, where 
Orade and seat is of Thesprotian Zeus, 
And prodigy incredible, the speaking oaks, 
By whom you clearly, and naught enigmati* 

cally. 
Were called the illustrious wife of Zeus 
About to be, if aught of these things soothei 

thee; 
Thence, driven by the fly, you came 
The seaside way to the great gulf of Bhea, 
From which by courses retrograde you are now 

tempest-tossed. 
But for time to come the sea gulf, 
Clearly know, will be called Ionian, 
Memorial of thy passage to all mortals. 
Proofs to thee are these of my intelligence. 
That it sees somewhat more than the apparent. 
But the rest to you and her in common I will tell^ 
Having come upon the very track of former 

words. 
There is a city Canopus, last of the landt 
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By Nile's yeiy maath and bank; 
There at length Zeus makes thee sane, 
Stroking with gentle hand, and touching only. 
And, named from Zeus' begetting, 
Thou wilt bear dark Epaphus, who will reap 
As much land as broad*flowing Nile doth water; 
And fifth from him, a band of fifty children 
Again to Argos shall imwilling conie. 
Of female sex, avoiding kindred marriage 
Of their cousins; but they, with minds inflamed^ 
Hawks by doves not far left behind, 
Will come pursuing marriages 
Not to be pursued, but heaven will take ven- 
geance on their bodies; 
For them Pelasgia shall receive by Mars 
Subdued with woman's hand with night-watch- 

ing boldness. 
For each wife shall take her husband's life, 
Staining a two-edged dagger in his throat. 
Such 'gainst my foes may Cypris come. — 
But one of the daughters shall love soften 
Not to slay her bedfellow, but she will waver 
In her mind; and one of two things will prefer. 
To hear herself called timid, rather dian stained 

with blood; 
She shall in Argos bear a royal race. — 
Of a long speech is need this clearly to discuss* 
From this seed, however, shall be bom a 
.brave, 
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Famed for his bow, wbo will release me 

From these sufferings. Such oracle my ancient 

Mother told me, Titanian Themis; 

But how and by what means, this needs long 

speech 
To tell, and nothing, learning, wilt thou gain. 

lo. Ah me! ah wretched me! 
Spasms again and bram-struck 
Madness bum me within, and a fly^s dart 
Stings me — not wrought by fire. 
My heart with fear knocks at my breast, 
And my eyes whirl round and round. 
And from my course I 'm borne by madness* 
Furious breath, unable to control my tongue; 
While confused words dash idly 
'Oainst the waves of horrid woe. 

Ch. Wise, wise indeed was he. 
Who first in mmd 

This weighed, and with the tongue expressed, 
To marry a43Cording to one's degree is best by 

far; 
Nor, being a laborer with the hands. 
To woo those who are by wealth corrupted. 
Nor, those by birth made great. 
Never, never me 
Fates • • • 

May you behold the sharer of Zeus' couch. 
Nor may I be brought near to any husband 

among those from heaven. 
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For I fear, seeing the virg^nhood of lo, 
Not content with man, through marriage vexed 
With these distressful wanderings by Here. 
But for myself, since an equal marriage is witk 

out fear, 
I am not concerned lest the love of the ahnighiy 
Gods cast its inevitable eye on me* 
Without war indeed this war, producing 
Troubles; nor do I know what would become of 

me; 
For I see not how I should escape the subtlety 

of Zeus, 
Pr. Surely shall Zeus, though haughty now, 
Yet be humble, such marriage 
He prepares to make, which f nmi sovereignty 
And the throne will cast him down obscure; 

and Father Kronos' 
Curse will then be all fulfilled. 
Which falling from the ancient seats he impre- 
cated. 
And refuge from such ills none of the gods 
But I can show him dearly. 
I know these things, and in what manner. Now 

therefore 
Being bold, let him sit trusting to lofty 
Sounds, and brahdishing with both hands his 

fire-breathing weapon. 
For naught vrill these avail him, not 
To fall disgracefully intolerable foils; 
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Such wrestler does he now prepare. 

Himself against Mmself , a prodigy most hard 

to be withstood; 
Who, indeed, will invent a better flame than 

lightning, 
And a loud sound surpassing thunder; 
And shiver the trident, Neptune's weapon, 
The marine earth-shaking ail. 
Stumbling upon this ill he 'U learn 
How different to govern and to serve. 

Ch. Ay, as you hope you vent this against 

Zeus. 
Pt. What will be done, and also what I 

hope, I say. 
Ch* And are we to eiqieot that any will rule 

Zeus? 
Pr. Even than these more grievous ills he '11 

have. 
Ch. How fear'st thou not, hurling such 

words? 
Pr. What should I fear, to whom to die has 

not been &ted? 
Ch. But suffering more grievous still than 

this he may infliet. 
Pr. Then let him do it; all is expected by 

me. 
Ch. Those reverencing Adrastia are wise. 
Pr. Revere, i»ay, flatter eaoh successive 
ruler. 
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Me less than notiung iZeus oonoems. 

Let Lim do, let him prevail this short time 

As he will, for long he will not rule the gods, — 

But I see here, indeed, Zeus' runner^ 

The new tyrant's drudge; 

Doubtless he brings some new message. 

Fboxbtheus, Ghobus, and Hihotb. 

Ser. To thee, the sophist, the bitterly bitter. 
The sinner against gods, the giver of honors 
To ephemerals, the thief of fire, I speak; 
The Father commands thee to tell the marriage 
Which you boast, by which he falls from ]K>wer ; 
And that too not enigmatically. 
But each particular declare; nor cause me 
Double journeys, Prometheus; for thou see'st 

that 
Zeus is not appeased by such. 

Pr. Solemn-mouthed and full of wisdom 
Is thy speech, as of the servant of the gods. 
Ye newly rule, and think forsooth 
To dwell in griefless citadels; have I not seen 
Two tyrants fallen from these? 
And third I shall behold him ruling now, 
Basest and speediest. Do I seem to thee 
To fear and shrink from the new gods? 
Nay, much and wholly I fall short of this. 
The way thou cam'st go through i^e. dust 
again; 
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For ihbu wUt leam naught whioh thou aak^st of 
me. 
Her* Ay, by such insolenoe before 
You brought yourself into these woes. 

Pr. Plainly know, I would not change 
My ill fortune for thy servitude, 
For better, I think, to serve this rock . . 
Than be the faithful messenger of Father Zeus* 
Thus to insult the insulting it is fit. 
Mer^ Thou seem'st to enjoy thy present 

state. 
Pr. I enjoy? Enjoying thus my enemies 
Would I see; and thee ^mong them I count. 
Her. Dost thou blame me for aught of iitxj 

misfortunes? 
Pr. In plain w<Mrds, all gods I hate. 
As many as well treated wrong me unjustly. 
Her. I hear thee raving, no slight ail. 
Pr. Ay, I should ail, if ail one's foes to 

hate. 
J?er. If prosperous, thou oouldst not be 

borne. 
Prp Ahmel 

Her. This word Zeus does not know. 
Pr. But time growing old teaches all things. 
X Her. And still thou know'st not yet how to 
be prudent. 
jPr. For I should not converse with thee a 
servant. 
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Set. Thoa seem'sfc to say naught which the 

Father wishes. 
Pr. And yet his debtor I *d requite the 

favor. 
Ser. Thou moek*st me verily as if I were a 

child. 
JPr. And art thou not a chfld, and shnpler 
still than this^ 
If thou expectest to learn aught from me? 
There is not outrage nor expedient, by which 
iSeus will induce me to declare these things, 
Before he loose these grievous bonds. 
Let there be hurled then flaming fire, 
And the white-winged snows, and thunders 
Of the earth, let him confound and mingle all. 
For none of these will bend me till I tell 
By whom 'tis necessary he should fall from 
sovereignty. 
J7<er. Consider now if these things seem help- 
ful. 
jPr. Long since these were considered and 

resolved. 
J7er. Venture, O vain one, venture, at 
length. 
In view of present sufferings to be wise. 
Pr. In vain you vex me, as a wave, exhort- 
ing. 
Ne'er let it come into thy mind that I, fearing 
2ieus* anger, shall become woman*minded. 
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And b^ him, greatly hated, 

With womanish uptumings of the hands, 

To loose me from these bonds. I am far from 

it. 
Her. Though saying muoh I seem in vain to 

speak; 
For thon art nothing softened nor appeased . 
By prayers; but chiunping at the bit like a new* 

yoked 
Colt, tiiou stmgglest and oontend^st against 

the reins. 
But thou art violent with feeble wisdom. 
For stubbornness to him who is not wise, 
Itself alone, is less than nothing strong. 
But oonsider, if thou art not persuaded by my 

words, 
What storm and triple surge of ills 
Will oome upon thee not to be avoided; for first 

this rugged 
Cliff with thunder and lightning flame 
The Father '11 rend, and hide 
Thy body, and a strong arm will bury thee. 
When thou hast spent a long length of time, 
Thou wilt oome back to light; and Zeus' 
Winged dog, a bloodthirsty eagle, ravenously 
Shall tear die great rag of thy body. 
Creeping an uninvited guest all day. 
And banquet on thy Uver black by eating. 
Of such suffering expect not any end, 
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Before some god appear 

Saooeeding to thy labors, and wish to go to ray- 
less 
Hades, and the dark depths of Tartarus. 
Therefore deliberate; since this is not made 
Boasting, but in earnest spoken; 
For to speak falsely does not know the month 
Of Zeus, but every word he does. So 
Look about thee, and consider, nor ever think 
Obstinacy better than prudence. 

Ch. To us indeed Hermes appears to say not 
unseasonable things. 
For he directs thee, leaving off 
Self-will, to seek prudent counsel- 
Obey; for it is base to err, for a wise man. 

Pr. To me foreknowing these messages 
He has uttered, but for a foe to suffer ill 
From foes is naught unseemly. 
Therefore 'gainst me let there be hurled 
Fire's double-pointed curl, and air 
Be provoked with thunder, and a tumult 
Of wild winds; and earth from its foundatioiia 
Let a wind rock, and its very roots, 
And with a rough surge mingle 
The sea waves with the passages 
Of the heavenly stars, and to black 
Tartarus let him quite cast down my 
Body, by necessity's strong eddies. 
Yet after all he will not kill me. 
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Her. Suoh words and oouiuiels yoa may liear 
From the brain-struck. 
For what lacks he of being mad? 
And if prosperous, what does he cease from 

madness? 
Do you, therefore, who sjrmpathize 
With this one's suffering. 
From these places quick withdraw somewherOt 
Lest the harsh bellowing thunder 
Stupefy your minds. 

Ch. Say something else, and exhort me 
To some purpose; for surely 
Thou hast intolerably abused this word. 
How direct me to perform a baseness? 
I wish to suffer with him whate'er is necessaiy, 
For I have learned to hate betrayers; 
Nor is the pest 
Which I abominate more than this. 

Her. Bemember then what I foretell; 
Nor by calamity pursued 
Blame fortune, nor e'er say 
That Zeus into imf oreseen 
HI has cast you; surely not, but yourselves 
You yourselves; fpr knowing. 
And not suddenly nor clandestinely. 
You '11 be entangled through your folly 
In an impassable net of woe. 

Pt. Surely indeed, and no more in word. 
Earth is shaken; 
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And a hoane aoand of tlmnder 

Bellows near; and wreaths of lightning 

Flash out fiercely biasing, and whirlwinds dnst 

Whirl up; and leap the blasts 

Of all winds, 'gainst one another 

Blowing in opposite array; 

And air with sea is mingled; 

Snoh impulse against me from JSeoSt 

Producing fear, doth plainly come. 

O reyered Mother, O Ether 

Beyohring common light to all. 

Yon see me, how unjust things I enduiel 
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ELT8IUH. 
Oltmfia n. 100-1601 

Equally by night always, 

And by day, having the sun, the good 

Lead a life withont labor, not disturbing the 

earth 
With violent hands, nor the sea water, 
For a scanty living; but honored 
By the gods, who take pleasure in fidelity to 

oaths. 
They spend a tearless existence; 
While the others sufEer unsightly pain. 
But as many as endured threefold 
Probation, keeping the mind from all 
Injustice, go the way of Zeus to Kronos' tower, 
Where the ocean breezes blow around 
The island of the blessed; and flowers of gold 

shine. 
Some on the land from damding trees, 
And the water nourishes others ; 
With garlands of tiiese they crown their hands 

and 
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Acooiding to the just decrees of Bhadamanthiis, 
Whom Father Kronos, the husband of Bhea, 
Having the highest throne of all, has ready by 

himself as his assistant judge. 
PeleuB and Kadmus are regarded among these; 
And his mother brought Achilles, when she had 
Persuaded the heart of 24eus with prayers, 
Who overthrew Hector, Troy's 
Unconquered, unshaken column, and gave Cyo« 

nus 
To death, and Morning's -JJthiop son. 

Oltxpia y. 84-39. 

Always around virtues labor and esqiense strive 

toward a work 
Covered with danger; but those succeedii^ 

seem to be wise even to the oitixens. 

Oltkpxa VI. 14»17. 
Dangerless virtues, 
Neither among men, nor in hoUow ships. 
Are honorable; but many remember if a fair 
deed is done. 

OBIOm OF BHODBS. 
Oltxpia. tu. 100-11^ 

Ancient sayings of men rdate. 
That when Zeus and the Immortals divided 
earth, 
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Khodes was not yet apparent in the deep sea; 

But in salt depths the island was hid. 

And Helios being absent no one claimed for 

him his lot; 
So they left him without any region for his 

share. 
The pure god. And Zeus was about to make a 

second drawing of lots 
For him warned. But he did not permit him; 
For he said that within the white sea he had 

seen a certain land springing up from 

the bottom, 
Capable of feeding many men, and suitable for 

flocks. 
And straightway he commanded golden-filleted 

Lachesis 
To stretch forth her hands, and not contradict 
The great oath of the gods, but with the son of 

Eronos 
Assent that, to the bright air being sent by his 

nod. 
It should hereafter be his prize. And his 

words were fully performed. 
Meeting with truth. The island sprang from 

the watery 
Sea; and the genial Father of penetrating 

beams, 
Buler of fire-breathing horses, has it. 
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A man doing fit ihingB 
Foigets Hades. 

HKBCULX8 KAMEB THB HILL OF XBONOB* 

Oltmpxa z. 6(M18. 

He named the Hill of Eronos, for before name- 
less. 

While (Enomans ruled, it was moistened with 
much snow; 

And at this first rite the Fates stood byi 

And Time, who alone proves 

Unchanging tmth. 

OLTMFIA AT XVJfiMlHO. 
Oltjcpia X. 85-03. 

With the javelin Phrastor struck the mark; 

And Enioeus oast the stone afar, 

Whirling his hand, above them all, 

And with applause it rushed 

Through a great tumult; 

And the lovely evening light 

Of the &ir-&oed moon shone on the scene* 
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FAHB. 

Oltkpia z. 10^117. 

When, liaving done fair things, O Agesidamos, 

Witibout the reward of song, a man may oome 

To Hades' rest, yainly aspiring 

He obtains with toil some short delight. 

But the sweet-Yoioed lyre 

And the sweet flute bestow some &yor; 

For Zeus' Pierian daughters 

Have wide fame. 

TO ASOnCHUS, OF 0BCH0MEN08, OK HIS VIC- 
aX)BT IN THE 8TADI0 GOUBSS. 

Oltxpiaziy. 

O ye, who inhabit for your lot the seat of the 

Cephisian 
Streams, yielding fair steeds, renowned Graces, 
KuHng bright Orchomenos, 
Protectors of the ancient race of 
Hear, when I pray. 
For with you are all pleasant 
And sweet things to mortals; 
If wise, if fair, if noble, 
Any man. For neither do the gods» 
Without the august Graces, 
Bule the dance. 
Nor feasts; but stewards 
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Of all works in heaven. 

Having placed their seats 

By golden-bowed Pythian Apollo, 

They reverence the eternal power 

Of the Olympian Father. 

August Aglaia and song-loving 

Euphrosyne, children of the mightiest god. 

Hear now, and Thalia loving song. 

Beholding this band, in favorable fortune 

Lightly dancing; for in Lydian 

Miiner mediteting, 

I come celebrating Asopichus, 

Since Minya by thy means is victor at the Oly m<^ 

pic games. 
Now to Persephone's 
Black-walled house go. Echo, 
Bearing to his father the famous news; 
That seeing Cleodamus thou mayest say, 
That in venowned Pisa's vale 
His son crowned his young hair 
With plumes of illustrious contests. 

TO THE LTRE. 
PrrniA i. 6-11. 

Thou extinguishest even the spear-like bolt 
Of everlasting fire. And the eagle sleeps on 

the sceptre of Zeus, 
Drooping his swift wings on either sidei 
The king of birds. 
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Ptthu I. 26-28. 

Whatever things Zeus has not loved 

Are terrified, hearing 

The voice of Ae Pierians, 

On earth and the immeasurable sea. 

Ptthu n. 169-161. 

A plain-spoken man brings advantage to every 

government, — 
To a monarchy, and when the 
Impetuous crowd, and when the wise, rule a city* 

As a whole the third Pythian Ode, to Hiero, 
on his victory in the single-hprse race, is one of 
the most memorable. We extract first the ac* 
oount of 

iESCULAPIUS. 
Ptthia m. 8S-110. 

As many therefore as came suffering 
From spontaneous ulcers, or wounded 
In their limbs with glittering steel. 
Or witii the far-cast stone. 
Or by the summer's heat overcome in body, 
Or by winter, relieving he saved from 
Various ills; some cherishing 
With soothing strains. 

Others having drunk refreshing draughts, or 
applying 
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Bemedies to the limbs, others by cutdng off lie 
made erect. 

But even wisdom is boand by gain, 

And gold appearing in the hand persuaded eTen 
him, with its bright reward. 

To bring a man from death 

Already overtaken. But the Kronian, smiting 

With both hands, quickly took away 

The breath from his breasts; 

And the rushing thunderbolt hnrled him to 
death. 

It is necessary for mortal minds 

To seek what is reasonable from the divinities. 

Knowing what is before the feet, of what des- 
tiny we are. 

Do not, my soul, aspire to the life 

Of the Immortals, but exhaust the practicable 
means. 

In the conclusion of the ode the poet reminds 
the victor, Hiero, that adversity alternates with 
prosperily in the life of man, as in the instance 
of 

FELEUS AND GADKUS. 
PnsiA m.l45-20S. 

The Immortals distribute to men 

With one good two 

Evils. The foolish, therefore, 
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Are not able to bear these with graooi 
Bat the wise, taming the fair outside. 

But thee the lot of good fortune follows, 

For surely great Destiny 

Looks down upon a king ruUng the people, 

If on any man. But a secure life 

Was not to Peleus, son of .^RaenB, 

Nor to godlike Kadmus, 

Who yet are said to have had 

The greatest happiness 

Of mortals, and who heard 

The song of the golden-filleted Muses, 

On the mountain, and in seven-gated Thebes, 

When the one married fair-eyed Harmonia, 

And the other Thetis, the Ulustrious daughter 

of wise-counseling Nereus. 
And the gods feasted with both; 
And they saw the royal children of Eronos 
On golden seats, and received 
Marriage gifts; and having exchanged 
Former toils for the favor of Zeus, 
They made erect the heart. 
But in course of time 
His three daughters robbed the one 
Of some of his serenity by acute 
Sufferings ; when Father Zeus, forsooth, came 
To the lovely couch of white-armed Thyone. 
And the other's child, whom only the immortal 
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Thetis bore in Phthia, losing 

His life in war by- arrows. 

Being consumed by fire excited 

The lamentation of the Danaans. 

But if any mortal has in his 

Mind the way of tmtii, 

It is necessary to make the best 

Of what befalls from the blessed. 

For various are the blasts 

Of high-flying winds. 

The happiness of men stays not a long timey 

Though fast it follows rushing on. 

Humble in humble estate, lofty in lofty^ 

I will be; and the attending diemon 

[ will always reverence in my mind. 

Serving according to my means. 

But if Heaven extend to me kind'wealth, 

I have hope to find lofly fame hereafter* 

Nestor and Lycian Sarpedon — 

They are the fame of men — 

From resounding words which skillful artists 

Sung, we know. 

For virtue through renowned 

Song is lasting. 

But for few is it easy to obtain. 
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AK>LLO. 

PyrmAy. 87-M 

He bestowed the lyre. 
And he gives the muse to whom he wishes. 
Bringing peaoefol serenity to the breast. 

MAN. 

Pttbia Tm. 180. 

The phantom of a shadow are men. 

htfseub' dauqhteb otkenb. 

PyrmA s. 81-44. 

He reared the white-armed child Cyrene, 
Who loved neither the alternating motion of 

the loom,* 
Nor the superintendence of feasts, 
With the pleasures of companions; 
Bnt, with javelins of steel 
And the sword contending, 
To slay wild beasts; 
Affording surely much 
And tranquil peace to her &ther's herds; 
Spending little sleep 
Upon her eyelids, 
As her sweet bedfellow, creeping on at dawn. 
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THE HBIOHr OF GLOBT* 
PlTHXA z. 88-4& 

Fortunate and celebrated 
By the wise is that man 
WhOf oonqnering by hia hands or virtiie 
Of his feet, takes the highest prises 
Through daring and strmgih, 
And living still sees his youthful son 
Deservedly obtaining Pythian orowns. 
The braasen heaven is not yet aooessible ta 

him. 
But whatever glory we 
Of mortal race nmy reaoh. 
He goes beyond, even to the boundaries 
Of navigation. But neither in ships, nor going 

on foot, 
Couldst thou find the wonderful way to the 

oontests of the Hyperboreans* 

TO ABISTOOUDES, VICTOR AT THS HEUBAH 

GAMES. 

KmxA m. 82-87. 

If, being beautiful. 
And doing things like to his form. 
The child of Aristophanes 
Went to the height of manliness, no further 
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Is it easy to go over the untraveled sea, 
Beyond the pillars of Henmles. 

THE TOUTH OF ACHILLB8* 
NmxA m. IXMXX 

One with native virtues 

Greatly prevails; but he who 

Possesses acquired talents, an obscure man, 

Aspiring to yarions things, nearer «ith feaileas 

Foot advances, but tries 

A myriad virtues with inefficient mind. 

Yellow-haired Achilles, meanwhile, remaining 

in the house of Philyra, 
Being a boy played 
Great deeds; of ten brandishing 
Iron-pointed javelins in his hands, 
Swift as the winds, in fight he wrought death to 

savage lions; 
And he slew boars, and brought their bodies 
Palpitating to Kronian Centaurus, 
As soon as six years old. And all the while 
Artemis and bold Athene admired him. 
Slaying stags without dogs or treacherous nets ; 
For he conquered them on foot. 

Kjocxa nr. 06-70. 

Whatever virtues sovereign destiny has given me, 
I well know that time, creeping on, 
WiU fulfill what was fated. 
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The kindred of Pytheas, a victor in die Ne- 
mean games, had wished to procure an ode from 
Pindar for less than three drachmie, asserting 
that they conld purchase a statue for that sum. 
In the following lines he nobly reproves their 
meanness, and asserts the value of his labors, 
which, unlike those of the statuary, will bear 
the fame of the hero to the ends of the earth. 

No image-maker am I, who being still make 

statues 
Standing on the same base. But on every 
Merchant-ship and in every boat, sweet song, 
Go from .£gina to announce that Lampo's son» 
Mighty Pytheas, 
Has conquered the pancratian crown at the Ne- 

mean games* 

THE DIVINE IN MAN. 
NXMBA VI. 1-13. 

One the race of men and of gods; 

And from one mother 

We all breatiie. 

But quite different power 

Divides us, so that the one is nothing. 

But the brazen heaven remains always 
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A secure abode. Yet in some respect we are 
related, 

Either in mighty mind or form, to the Immor- 
tals; 

Although not knowmg 

To what resting-place. 

By day or night, Fate has written that we shall 
ran. 

THE TREATMENT OF AJAX* 
KsKEA vm. 44-61. 

In secret votes the Danaans aided Ulysses; 
And Ajaz, deprived of golden arms, struggled 

with death. 
Surely, wounds of another kind they wrought 
In the warm flesh of their foes, waging war 
With the man-defending spear. 

THE VALUE OF FRIENDS. 
Kkmxa yin. 08-75. 

Virtue increases, being sustained by wise men 

and just. 
As when a tree shoots up with gentle dews into 

the liquid air. 
There are various uses of friendly men; 
But chief est in labors; and even pleasure 
Bequires to place some pledge before the eyes. 
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D£ATH OF AMFHIASAUS. 
Nkmxa ix.41-6d. 

Once they led to Beven-gated Thebes an anny 

of men, not according 
To the luclgr flight of birds. Nor did the Ero- 

nian, 
Brandishing his lightning, impel to march 
From home insane, but to abstain from the way* 
Bnt to apparent destruction 
The host made haste to go, with brazen arms 
And horse equipments, and on the banks 
Of Ismenus, defending sweet return, 
Their white-flowered bodies fattened fire. 
For seven pyres devoured young-limbed 
Men. But to Amphiaraus 
Zeus rent the deep-bosomed earth 
With his mighty thunderbolt, 
And buried him with his horses. 
Ere, being struck in the back 
By the spear of Peridymenus, his warlike 
Spirit was disgraced. 
For in daemonic fears 
Flee even the sons of gods. 

CASTOB AND POIXUX. 
NXMBA X. 16&-171. 

Pdlux, son of Zeus, shared his immortality 
with his brother Castor, son of Tyndarus, tod 
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wliile one was in heaven, the other remained in 
the infernal regions, and they alternately lived 
and died every day, or, as some say, every six 
months. While Castor lies mortally wounded 
by Idas, Pollax prays to Zeus, either to restore 

brother to life, or permit him to die with 

, to which the god answers, — 



Nevertheless, I give tliee 
Thy choice of these : if, indeed, fleeing 
Death and odious age. 
You wish to dwell on Olympus, 
With Athene and Uack-speared Mars, 
Thou hast this lot; 
But if thou thinkest to fight 
For thy brother, and share 
All things with him. 
Half the time Aou mayest breathe, being b0 

neath the earth. 
And half in the golden halls of heaven. 
The god thus having spoken, he did not 
Entertain a double wish in his mind. 
And he released first the eye, and then the 

voice. 
Of bnusen-mitred Castor* 
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TOIL. 
IsxHKiA. X. G5-7L 

One reward of labors is sweet tx) one man, one 

to another, — 
To the shepherd, and the ploughs, and the 

bird-catoher, 
And whom the sea nourishes. 
But every one is tasked to ward off 
Grrieyous &mine from the stomach. 

THE YENALrrr OF THE ICUSE. 
hnmoA n, 9-18. 

Then the Muse was not 

Fond of gain, nor a laboring woman; 

Nor were the sweet-sounding, 

Soothing strains 

Of Terpsichore sold. 

With silvered front. 

But now she directs to observe the saying 

Of the Argive, coming very near the truth. 

Who cried, ^^ Money, money, man,'* 

Being bereft of property and friends. 

HEBCULES' PRATER GONCERNINO AJAX, SON 

OF TELAMON. 

ISTHMIA vz. 62-73. 

*'If ever, O Father Zeus, thou hast heard 
My supplication with willing mind, 
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Now I beseech thee, with prophetic 

Prayer, grant a bold son from EriboBa 

To this man, my fated guest; 

Bugged in body 

As the hide of this wild beast 

Which now surrounds me, which, first of all 

My contests, I slew once in Nemea; and let his 

mind agree." 
To him thus haying spoken. Heaven sent 
A great eagle, king of birds. 
And sweet joy thrilled him inwardly, 

TEXi FREEDOM OF 6BEECE. 

First at Artemisium 
The children of the Athenians laid the shining 
Foimdation of freedom. 
And at Salamis and Mycale, 
And in Flatsea, making it firm 
As adamant. 

FROM 8TBABO. 

Having risen he went 
Over land and sea. 

And stood over the vast summits of moimtalns. 
And threaded the recesses, penetrating to the 
foundations of the groves. 
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FBOM FLUTABCH. 

Heayen being willing, even on an osier ihov 

mayest sail. 
[Thns rhymed by the old trandator of Plutarch: 
^ Were it the will of heaven, an osier bough 
Were vessel safe enough the seas to plongh.**] 

FROM SK&TD8 EMFIBICUS. 

Honors and crowns of the tempest-footed 

Horses delight one; 

Others live in golden chambers; 

And some even are pleased traversing securely 

The swelling of the sea in a swift ship. 

FROM ST0RSU8. 

This I will say to thee; 

The lot of fair and pleasant things 

It behooves to show in public to all the people; 

But if any adverse calamity sent from heaven 

befall 
Men, this it becomes to bury in darkness. 

Pindar said of the physiolo^sts, that they 
^plucked the unripe fruit of wisdom." 

Pindar said that ^^hopes were the dreams of 
those awake.'' 
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FROM CLEMENS OF ALEXANDBIA. 

To HeaTen it is possible from black 

Nigbt to make arise unspotted light, 

And with doad-blackening darkness to obsonre 

The pure splendor of day. 

First, indeed, the Fates brought the wise-coun* 

seling 
Uranian Themis, with golden horses, 
By the fountains of Ocean to the awful ascent 
Of Olympus, along the shining way. 
To be the first spouse of 2ieus the Deliverer. 
And she bore the golden-fiUeted, fair-wristed 
Hours, preservers of good things. 

Equally tremble before God 
And a man dear to God. 



FROM iEUUS ABI8TIDE8. 

Pindar used such exaggerations [in praise of 
poetiy] as to say that even the gods themselves, 
when at his marriage 2ieus asked if they wanted 
anything, ''asked him to make certain gods for 
them who should celebrate these great works 
and all his creation with speech and song." 



POEMS 



INSPIRATION 

If widi light Iiead erect I sing, 

Though aU the Muses lend their f oroe. 

From my poor love of anything, 

The verse is weak and shallow as its source. 

But if with bended neck I grope, 

Listening behind me for my wit, 

With faith superior to hope, 

More anxious to keep back than forward it; 

Making my soul accomplice tihere 

Unto the flame my heart hath lit. 

Then will the verse forever wear, — 

Time cannot bend the line which God hath writ. 

I hearing get, who had but ears, 
And sight, who had but eyes before; 
I moments live, who lived but years, 
Ajid truth discern, who knew but learning's 
lore. 
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Now oliiefly is my natal hour, 

And only now my prime of life; 

Of manhood's strength it is the flower, 

*T is peace's end, and war's beginning strife* 

It comes in summer's broadest noon, 
By a gray wall, or some chance place, 
Unseasoning time, insulting Jmie, 
And vexing day with its presmning face. 

I will not doubt the love untold. 
Which not my worth nor want hafli bought, 
Which wooed me young, and wooes me old. 
And to this evening hath me brought. 



PILGBTMS 

^Have you not seen, 
In ancient times, 
Filgpnms pass by 
Toward other eUmes, 
With shining faces. 
Youthful and strong, 
Mounting this hill 
With speech and with song? '* 

^Ah, my good sir, 
I know not those ways: 
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Little my knowledge, 
Tho' many my days. 
When I have slumbered, 
I have heard sonnds 
As of travelers passing 
These my grounds. 

*^'Twas a sweet music 
Wafted them by, 
I eould not tell 
If afar off or nigh. 
Unless I dreamed it, 
This was of yore: 
I never told it 
To mortal before. 
Never remembered 
But in my dreams 
What to me waking 
A mirade seems." 

TO A STRAY FOWL 

FooB bird I destined to lead thy life 

Far in the adventurous west. 

And here to be debarred to-night 

From thy accustomed nest; 

Must thou fall back upon old instinct now. 

Well-nigh extinct under man's fickle Care? 

Did Heaven bestow its quenchless inner light, 
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So long ago, for thy small wani to-niglit? 
Why stand'st upon thy toes to crow so late? 
The moon is deaf to thy low feathered fate; 
Or dost thou think so to possess the night, 
And people the drear dark with thy brave 

sprite? 
And now with anxious eye thou look*st about, 
While the relentless shade draws on its veil. 
For some sure shelter from approaching dews, 
And the insidious steps of nightly foes. 
I fear imprisonment has dulled thy wit. 
Or ingrained servitude extinguished it. 
But no; dim memory of the days of yore. 
By Brahmapootra and the Jumna's shore. 
Where thy proud race flew swiftly o'er the 

heath, 
And sought its food the jungle's shade beneath. 
Has taught thy wings to seek yon friendly 

trees. 
As erst by Indus' banks and far Ganges. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT 

Be sure your fate 

Doth keep apart its state. 

Not linked with any band. 

Even the nobles of the land; 

In tented fields with doth of gold 

No place doth hold 
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But is more oliivalioas than tliey aroi 
And sigheth for a nobler war; 
A finer strain its trumpet sings, 
A brighter gleam its armor flings. 
The life that I aspire to live 
No man proposeth me; 
Only the promise of my heart 
Wears its emblazonry. 



THE MOOM 

Tbne wean her not ; she doth Ids bharfoc guide ; 
Mortality below her orb is j^Uoed. 



The full-orbed moon with unchanged ray 

Moimts up the eastern sky, 
Not doomed to these short nights f (ur ayOy 

But shining steadily. 

She does not wane, but my fortune, 
Whioh her rays do not bless; 

My wayward path decliDeth soon. 
But she shines not the less. 

And if she faintly glimmers here. 

And palM is her light. 
Yet alway in her proper sphere 

She 's mistress of the night» 
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OMNIPBESENCE 

^_^^^_ ' 

Who equaleth the coward's Haste, 
And still inspires the faintest heart; 
Whose lofty fame is not disgraced, 
Though it assume the lowest part. 

INSPIRATION 

If thou wilt but stand by my ear, 

When through the field thy anthem 's rung, 

When that is done I will not fear 

But the same power will abet my tongue. 

PRAYER 

Gbeat GodI I ask thee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I may not disappoint myself; 
That in my conduct I may soar as high 
As I can now discern with this clear eye; 
And next in value, which thy kindness lends. 
That I may greatly disappoint my friends. 
Howe'er they think or hope that it may be, 
They may not dream how thou 'st distinguished 

me; 
That my weak hand may equal my firm faith, 
And my life practice more than my tongue 

saith; 
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That my low conduct may not show, 
Nor my relenting lines. 
That I thy purpose did not know, 
Or overrated thy designs. 

MISSION 

I *yB searched my faculties around, 

To learn why life to me was lent: 

I will attend the faintest sound, 

And then declare to man what God hath meant. 

DELAY 

No generous action can deky 

Or thwart our higher, steadier aims; 

But if sincere and true are they, 

It will arouse our sight, and nerve our frames. 
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Bwa ^fafa, «, m. 
Baoolulu, (hat aid harthdoetor, 

a. Sir 




AltOMoboiA, 1, 411. 

Acrlmltun, 6, BS; tka t>A at 

10,81 * 

AariDuiiiT, tha, 3, AM. 
"Ita, t b In nlntlw p*Mi<tll dlB," 

tan., X, 18. ^ 

All, 6, 3T. ZI2 i nnu nhu in, 3, 
ST, in ; (ragnooa in, S^ 42, M, 
ST, UU, lES, SOG, 218 { palminc ttaa 
nokhSlSi clear Sllj; ^^T^ISi 
alaarad and cooled bj tbusda^ 

38 1 Suhlnc'cleanieaa of, M, MS ) 

■lalaa (<. a«S 1 power of, tr — "- 



•oatMriuB pollea, S;u i lu t 
tiealiat, 311. 3a Prtnoa. 

Aldarbairv In Jamuinr, 3, UU 

Alatrla, 3, Stf . 

Alawlna, 1, 88, 113, lU. 
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•n emml loand,** 
▼eiM, 1, 619. 



8,214-407. 



81 



3, 97, 216, 810, 



AllMEMh BlTer, tha, 9, 48. 97, 197, 

2l5, 288, 810, 816, 816, 81B, 319, 

822,836. 
Alky, John B.,lMtaM in his parlor, 

8,174. 
Alnui Bout Vknn, ^897. 
JJntm TirkUfl, 6^ lS97t 298. 80$ 

Alder. 
AlphoQM, Jeoa. ** fioutiar,** qootad, 

4, 288; and Falla of Montmo- 

rand, 9, 47 ; Quoted, 112. 
Alternato repndaetton, 7, 107. 
Alternation, 6, 1801 
'* Amaaon. Sznloratlflm af ttia." 8. 

72. 
Ambejlfia lUla. 8» 80; poitafe 

nwttd, 82; lOl 
AmbalUb Laka, 8, 64, 66, 68, 66, 60, 

Ambejijia itraawi 8, 60. 

Ambia<m, Tirtaa the 01^, 8, 8IO1 

Amalanohier berriea, 8, SS6. 

Amalanchier oUgooirpa, 8, 807; 
7,103. Am Shad-bush. 

Amerioa, tha only tm. 8, 821; 
the newnesaof, 8, lOO; superi- 
orities of, 9. 20^276 ; not truW 
free, 10, 280 ; prorinolallani ol, 
281. 

Amarioan. money in Qusbeo, 8, 29 ; 
the. and 0OTernment^O2 : Board 
of CominiHionera for jPoraign Mia- 
sions, lOf 200. 

Amasbury (l^us.), 1, 108 ; 110. 

Amherst (N. H.), 7, 440 ; craoldng 
of the ground at, 8, 12, 161. 

''Amok" against T., sooia^ ron- 
nfng, 8, 268. 

Amouoosnck, the. 1^414. 

Amoskeag Falls, 1, 882, 828, 417. 

Amusement, 6, 18. 

Amusements, gamss and, despair 
oonoealed uider, 8, 16; whole- 
some and profitable, 178 ; 196. 

** An ear^ unoonTorted aaint," 
Terse, 1,68. 

Anaoracm. 1. 296-297 ; translations 
from, 296-802; Bali 172; quoted, 
8, 188, 186. 

Antmora, dn^ng for, % 104. 



8L406 ; their adminttaiot 

AndoTor (Mass.), 1*166. 

Andromeda, panided, 6» 6; 8, 184, 
202; 7,891,804,418; paatdad, 8. 
126; water, 162; beneath snow, 
168 ; seeds of, food for sparrows, 
180, 190 ; buds of, 262 ; swsmp, 807, 
806,809; raasmbUuMa of todnm 
to,830; polif oUa, 404. 

Andromeda Fonda, 6. 96; 8. 66: 
7.290; 8,16,67. 

Andropogon Boqparloa, 7. 117. 

AndroDQsona or Baard-Crraasea, 8^ 

Androaooggin BItst, the, 3. 4. 
Anemone, 6. 880; ft, 62, 82, 268. 
264; 8^413. 



^rua.6.88. 

Anemone Tirglnlana (taO 
8, 268, 964. 

Anemone, white, 7| 828. 

Anoe Oardien paruB, 8,61 ; ohwoli 
«n, 67. 

Angler's Booreiilr, the, 8^ 146b 

Animal food, ofa|aotioaa to, 8, 884. 

Awiwtmi lAbar. utMMk hafetar without 
the help of, 8, 01. 

Animal Ufa and Mat nearly lywmyw 
mou8,8,88. 

Animals, unworthOar deaerlbad item 
dead spscimens. 6, 204 ; the lanar 
and wilder, 216 : wUd, 81, 2, 238 ; 
not brutes, 8i 186 ; the most im- 
portant raoiusite in deaoribing. 
406 ; related to plants on whioh 
thqr feed, 8b 467 ; man's duty to 
the lower, 10. 42-46. 

**Annuianaka,*' 8, 90. Asa Anur* 



Answers, 8. 214. 

Antiquitfes, 1, 827, 880^389. 

Antiquity, 7, 266. 

Ants, biSue of the, 2. 866-861 ; 8« 

08; 7, 211, 276, 880; ramorfaig 

eggs at nighty, 221. 
Anurmaok, 6, 80 ; 8. 14, 29, 90, 98; 

7, 206/448; 8, & AeaAnnor. 



Anursnaek Hill, 8^ 447, 467. 

Apargia, 8, 144. 

Aphides, 6, 183. 

Apmoojenegamook Lake, Sl 80i^ 
803, 822 ; meaning of, 810 ; 1 
storm on, 826, 887 ; hardpaddUar 
on, 831. 

Apple, tree, history of the, 8. 866 
867; the wUd, 867-809; theeraV 
800-871 ; growth of tha wikl, 37J 
878; onriP^A Iqr cattle, 878^811 
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llw frnll and flaTor of tbe. 8T8- 
885: bwuty of the, 980-991; 
iMumng of the, 887-880; Uwt 
sleAniog^ of the, 389-802; the 
ffocen- thawed, 8^1-804: dying 
oat <rf the wild, 80i-886i 

lL|iple-bloflaoma, 6t ^ 

Applfr-howling, 9. 866. 

Applea, the world eatiaflr giem, S. 

Applet, wild, 7. 184, 186. 212. 
••Apple-tree, iBUihe**,'' L 470; 

bade on, in February, 8, 843, 
Apple- treee, 8» 88 ; Oape Ood, % 

Ameatioee, tbe abmidaooe of, 1, 

April, waten, 8f 828; nia, 845; 

auoahine. 830. 
Arabians, bofeaiqr indebted to, 8. 

222. 
Arboreaoeaoe ofplaat^ 8, 120* 
Arbor-TitsB, 8, 88. 
Arofa, the. 8, 24B. 
Archangeiica, 8, 178. 
Archer, Gabriel, quoted, C 28B. 
Arebea, 8, 245. 

Arehiteoture, need of relation be- 
tween num, troth and, 8, 76. 76 ; 

Amerioa^, \ 32 ; the new, 10, 64k 
Arotic animals, metaphoricMd alla- 

aion to, 8, 48. 
Arotio Toyagers, obligation oC, to 

invent amusements, 8, 66. 
Aidea minor (bittern, stake^riterV, 

8. 28, 60. 107, 180, 166, 193; f, 

10, 78, 160. 
Afenarie Groenlandloa, B, 20. See 

Sandwort. 
Aiethasa (Arethosa bulbosa), 8, 12, 

44, 118, 160, 168, 187, 847. 8m 

rogonia. 
Anthosa Meadow, 8, 12, 118. 
Argument, 5, 66. 
Aristotle, quoted, 1, 165, 476; al- 

most the first to write qrstematt- 

eelly on animals. 8, 86 ; on spawn- 
ing of fishes, 128. 
Arm-chairs for fishermen, 1, 118. 
Amice mollis, 8, 297. 
Aroostook (Me.), road, 3, 2 ; BlTor, 

2 ; road, the, 14 ; wagon, an, 16 ; 

TaUey, 26 ; sleds of tto, 823. 
Arpent, the, 9, 76. 
Arrow-headiferona sanda of Oob> 

cord, 8, 420. 
Arrowheads, L 22; 8, 89, 182,266; 

Indian, 8, 13, 127 ; 7, 84, 117, 120, 

178,844; 8,188. AeeBpear-hewla. 



Art, Naton and, 1, 419; 7, 8Bt 

works of, 0. 
Arthur, name of, In Brelagaa, % 

Artist, the. 8, 281 ; 8, 214. 

Arum bernee, 7, 26. 

Arvlda Bmmonaii (mua ]eaoopQa)» 

8.180. 
Ascleplas Oomntl, 7^ 60. 
Ash, 7, 79. 

Ash,blaok,8,42;7|41. 
Ash, mootttaln, 8, 18, 290; 7f 18| 

181. 

Ash. white, 8, 60; 7, 41, 210. 

Ashoumham (Mass.), 8, 8 ; with m 

better hoiiae than any hi Canada, 
j^ — * 

Ashee, white, used f6r pearl ash, 8L 
100. ^ 

Aah-treee, 8, 7* 
Asiatio, fiussia, Mme. Pfelffer In, 8, 

Ooo ; o, of J T, u, 07, oi«, ooa, 

864, 422. Bee Foplar. 
Aspen leayes, the green of, 9, ^0. 
Aspldium orlstatnm, 7, 186. 
Aspidium spinnlosom, 7, 186. 8e$ 

Ferns. 
Asirfrations, 7, 161; no expression 

(or present, 8, 810. 
Assabet, 7, 80, 114, 187, 167, 198, 

240, 260, 288, 810, 406, 434, 462; 

8, 177, 414. 
Assabet Bath, 8. 68, 106, 144; 7* 

845. 




818:9,166,446. 
Assabet Spring, 8, 827 ; otter tnSL 

near, 8, 416. 
Associates, 7, 421. See Aoqualnt- 

aaees, Oompaninns, Friends, 

NeighWa. 
Aster, 8, 117; 6. 89; 7. 42, 70, 

79, 147 ; saTOty-leaTcd, 8, 80. 
Aster multifloros, 7, 29. 
Aster tradescantl, 7, 29. 
Aster nndulatus, 5, 89 ; 7, 281^ 818. 
Astrology, germ of higher truth in« 

Astronomy, 1, 607-610 ; at tbe dia- 

trict school, 8, 217. 
Atlantides, The, Terse, 1, 346. 
Athmtis, fabnlons, 8, 168 ; tradition 

from earliest account of, 208. 
Atlas, a, 132. 
Atlas, the General, 3, 116. 
Atmosp h ere, peooUar atata oC| 8^ 
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IM, 175 ; aonittlMi oC, for afanwa^ 

800,360. iSeeAir. 
Alio|MM, M name for aiigiBe, 8, IBS. 
Attaww oeoiopia, f, 16. 
Attamis Imift, 6, 967. See Motba. 
AttMua Pxwnathwi, ooooon* of, 8i 

410. 
▲nbrqr, Jolui, quoted, 1, IM. 
Aubrayo, 7, 840. 
AnotioD of • doMon** ofloeti, 2, 

107 ; or innwioring, 106. 
AndiflDoo. »iwio oar iddiMMd In 

tho,S,3ia 
Anditon onthtir tarn flmia. •, 880. 
AudaboB, iebn Junot, reMing, Sl 

127 ; 134 note ; 138 note. 
AottariiUA, gold-hnnton In, 10, 266, 



Author, 7.18. 5e0 Writer. 

Authors, T.*a dloappotntmept in, % 
42. 

Attthonihip, 7, 163. See Writing. 

Autumn, the coming of, 1, 441; 
Howen of, 466-468; 486; bind- 
■espe near Prorinoetown, 4, 232- 
884 ; a golden, 7, 106 : ending in a 
northeast storm, 161 ; ItrilUancy 
of, 248 ; foliage, brightness of, 9, 
805-808; weattier and landscape, 
440-468 ; the tramdjr of , 468. 

AvnnuiAL Tons, 0. 806-866. 

Autumnal tintN 7, 16, 10, 63, 66, 68, 
70. 82, 102, 110, 148, 147, 806,812, 
867. 

Average, ability, maa'a soccess in 
proportion to his, 1. 166 ; Uie law 
of. Id nature and etnics, % 448. 

Awalunlng, n true, 6, 201. 

■*Away! away! away! away I*' 
▼erse, 1, 231. 

^«y, % Bible name, % 112. 

AsaiiBa, white (swamp pink), 6. 134, 
160, 210, 260; 7, SS3, 283, 364, 
418 ; bods of, fai winter, •, 162. 

Aialea nudifltnra (pink esMea), 6. 
14,18. 

Babooenck Brook, 1, 887. 

Back road, 6, 37. 

Background, all Utss want a, 1* 67. 

Bacon, FnuMis, 8L 264. 

Bacon, leg of, 7| 368* 

BafBn's Bay, alder calkins at, 8, 94. 

Baitoy. Prof. J. W., S, 2. 

Bailey^s dictionary, definitifln of 

word rival in, 8> 188. 
Bailey*a Hill, 9, 444. 
BAxaa Fabh. 2, 814-828. 
Baker Ftem (the ban), 8, 401 ; 480 ; 

i» 166; 6. 8, 176. 



Bdkar'sBlfOT,]. 106. 8811 
Bald Mountain, 3, m 
Ballad, Old, quoted, 1, 170. 
Ball's bill, 1,24, 46, 61; 6, 124, 16% 

l?*;ii*.w/'AV ^» "^' ^^ *'*» 

9, 426, 436, 461. 
Balm of OOead, 6. 210 : buds of, SU 

868. 
Banenrft, Edward, 6, 888. 
Bands of music in distance, S, 250. 



Bangor (Me.V, a, 1, 8, 9,12, 18; paa- 

sage to, 17; 26. 42, 46, 88, 104, 

m, 113, 114, 116, 116, 118; the 

deer that went a-shopping in, 188 ; 

186, 197, 203, 204, 2oOl4, 216 s 

House, the, 218, 219 ; 810, 812, 818, 

819,800,382,407. 
Bank, Band, always solTent, 7. 196. 
Bank, WUd Cat, 7. 348. 
Bank BwaUow, the, 4, 196. 
Banks, Sir Joseph, 7, 104. 
Barberries, 8, o ; 6, 90; 7, 136; % 

6,97. 
Barber'a Historical Oollectiona, 

quoted, ^ 287 ; letter by Cotton 

katherin,8,328. 
Bare Hill, 6»^; 6. 7, 40; 7, 412. 
Bark of trees, 7, 1W, 284. 
Ban, 7, 832. 
Barnes, Captain, 8, 108. 
Bamsdale wood, 8. 9. 
BarnsUUe (Mass.), 4, 24. 
Barrett, N., 8, 6. 
Barrett^s miU, 7, 127, 186. 
Banj, 8, 187. 
Bartlett'a Cliff, tree sparrows undeTf 

8,27. 
Bartram, WOliam, quoted, 8. 108; 

8,244. 
Bascom, the Ber. Jonathan, ^ 63. 
Baskets, Indian, 8,82; 8, 118, 143. 
Bass-tree, the, 1, 207 ; 8, 68, 123. 
Bateman's FOnd, 6, 88 ; 7, 60, 190, 

226. 
Bathing, 8, 110, 144, 318, 362, 369 ; 

feet m brooks, 8, 172 ; at sunset, 

442. 
Bats, 8, 28. 69, 93. 
Batteaux, 8, 4, 41. 
Battle-ground^ilrst, of the BotoIii* 

tton, 1, 18 ; Waterloo not the only, 

7,870. 
Bayberry, the, 4, 120-122. 
Byfleld^* chart. Captain, 8, 114, 

Bays, 7, 887. 

Baywing (grass llnoh), 6, 806, 806 ; 

8,40,86,222; 7,68; 
**Be son yoov fHa,'* ▼«■•• W 

88L 
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BtMbH, Capa^God tba b«t at At- 



B«MtiH,Ca» God t 
luUs, «, SK-m 



■, S.IibilridJ't.inBiMtaii.SaO. 
Bau ^idan, tTw. 

Bwr Hui, •, Ilk asa. 

BMud4ru*M, Androfoieiii et, B, 

S13-31T. 
Bordi, nowlat, tor wfina iWfiia- 

bJI^i>)>u>1>b« of , 3, 3B0 j B, IM ; 

a, m, est, see. 

B—umont, nudi. qpotad, 1. BI. 

fiwonnt (Q».), ud l> Chtmbt 
d>, •, ar 1 g<MM lod^^ In, 43- 
W; ebnnb In, SB; Salfnlorr of, 

BHiipt«, BdfBloiT ot tiw CetB da, », 

B*utr, 8, 43, 191, IWi 7, 43Si 
l4aiwei work dons bj iranhl|i«n 
ol, B,SZ: uUtnotloii to than- 
put.lOG; wbararaTtbanlaaMol 
to admin, 213. 

BaaTOT Rtrar, t, IIB. 

Bad, a cndar4iri|, 3, TSi of artnr- 
TltB tutgitKa ; Uh priinicln, br 

BadfoTd [lbai.)j 1, 4, 47 ; HtltlaBat 

p^itan of, & ; B6, n j 2, 1» ) a, 

Badfnd (X. H.}, 1, 303, 301, 311, 

Beecbai, 6, SHI ; 7, 1S3. 

Bes-hl>u,loc(£tT or,8,3n. 

Bw-huntlai, 7, 41' 

Ban, B, 159, IBfi, 206, 321, 32T ; 
bonmr.e, 1, M, 2Wi 7, 41-17i 
bumble, 4Z,4<i; draul.on anan, •, 
3IS3l Ih« kMploR °M0, 43, 44. 

Beggar ILtkj, 7, 3tl, B3, «MBld«fc 

Beliivior, npenUncs ioi good, X 

•Babald, bmrll 

T«narB,U5. 
Baliv, tba explahiar, fi, 9. 
Ballal, ordLnai7 man'i « 

BaUala, dlflarliv, a, 904- 
Bdknu, tataa, qnolad, 1, IIS, 
IMTrakSGa 

Baa, a, M) r.n.wii aradv.a, 



BallainT, tha pirate, wiaakad <# 

Wenfiaat, ^ !». 
Bellttwa, TiUar aallad tha, L, laS. 
BaUawa lUla [?t.), 1, !&; B, (. 
BaUa, tba aoand of BaMiath, 1, », 

of lioeobi, Actou, fiadford, Ook 

eord, the, a, 1»2. 

color ffTaa bjr, B, 133; nudar  
bank. aOT. 
BerTJat,e,^eei 7,330) J 



roonu tba plu wood b»- 

Sik. h.),'b, aiz 

Batblabam rtw, fallow, a, BS, 14^ 

BarailaT, Bobert, roatorr of Ttr, 

ginla, quoted, «, 16, 130, m. 
BMgrat O aata, tba, quotad, 1, ITS | 

pure thoogbt of the, 177 1 beaatr 

of the, isli lai. 
Bible, 7, lie. 
BIblH of aararal BatIaBa,tha, LtOl 

otmaokhid.lGT, 168. 
Bidrna, a, iSZi (bi«|ii tiaka} 7. 

30, G3) iraat, 10; eouBala, 238, 

BJdana Bmc^ iBiiakrat*a boaaa br, 

B,S74. 
Blialow, JaoOb, B, 13, 122, 147. 31T : 

7, 32i: Plaota of Boatan and 

Vldnl^, 3§S. 
Bmartoa {kaaiV 1. 4, JB, 40, 4^ 

4T, H ; an of the town of, Oil 64, 

66, T7, lA, 483 1 7, 370 1 S, ns. 
Bim™«te, part ol Wellfleal oaltol, 

BllSng>«aU Iiland, A, 1I& 
BlDdwead, a, 230. 



Biogiapbj, aotobiofra^ the baat, 
Blicfa, aaadof, S,40; a, B4, SB, 137, 



... ja of. 201; 
It, 2G3; twlga of bteok, 
iptogot, 3T3. 
k,B,46;B.lSS,B,4Ba. 
», a, ISB, SUir.UO, 
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Bb<A, >UI|i, •, M«, WI ; T. % 41, 
HrdL IMiv with 

Like, !S8; ca luron ion, mo; 

Odd, «, 134, I3G,'ira, I'w; ol tb> 
wlDtor, B, 31 i ot Aurlj Hiroh, 
113 ; Hilnd In iiiriiic, 6, 2 ; pn- 
tectod tv Imiu. Ti la lul? 
■-- -a n, IBl ITO, 321- 



143; <iS«it KooH- 
' Ibout Mod Fond 




lOtli, 370 1 imiUtioiu of tbilr «■(•, 
ITS; •rUeh ling for tbc lonot 
KDU, S30 1 InlvngnnD In du- 
lBc,MIj ilngliiKliiIafr,8U,9U; 
bNt boTdann tmon tha Mitli, 7. 
U(iiiwl7fill,«ljTII,B0id  



fan ptmaifa ot, 3S0 ; nntlaia of, 
3ECi MllMtiiia o(. Wl; l« bt* 
hU, BIS, 400; (Ode^ o(, «»{ 



n' o/, ■! nil 

igu, a, BS 



nliad sovv dHcribftd, AOl ^ qu^r 

of, SSO xMiiii "- ■- "- •— 

BU.SW. 



d throofh Ihe log, 



1 S0B5».!M,I«. 107, ISO, IM, 
ISB; T, 70, 78, U»; tlM gram, 
387; booDiiiig oi Un, ft, ISf ) Uw 
gnattel. 

ntMn CUD, B, «S, £78; a, U 
lCIir,3ai;lLSli. 

Blick Kith Bin, 6, RS. 

Bluk Snight, The, Tans, 10, SSI 

BlKkbenr, B, BO, IIS, IBO, 1B9 1 ! 

BboSuriid, B, W, 74,01, ISS, 130, 181, 

164, 170, ieo, tm, in, ui, sh, 

841; S,4T,n, 88,101, ISL 110; 
1,S6. SMBnMt. 



UMMdid, nd-wlHad (BaOwM 
•,8,08,118; 7, «,6B,70. 

Ilackflih, dilnai uhon in tbma, 

i, 170-176 i 7, 402. 
Btuk-flJfls, pTDtoctioii ualnrt, i. 

•DO, 304; h, 301,302,808. 

«, 84, 101, do. ^^ " 

JiHt of dwep, 7, 148. 
Blood, Puw, 7,42& 
"--1,7, 213^4, 808. 

m), 5, 138; fl, S»; 7, att, 

B™fl.g (Mi vtnlmlor), ■, », 
lOe, 134, 1U3, 260. A« trio pilo. 

!lu^hcrri,-a, 3, 79. KQ ; t2T, 80^ 

2G4, SisI'mo';''?, K !7'. 118^ 28^ 
Sll, 413) cpedsi of, iuBnr Emc- 
Isnd, e, <», eo ; in suiw, VU, IKl 



per ol, 9,177 i 411. 



1, 163, 329, 3Eb; 7, Z8,'l«, 80, 
l02,?J4;g,63, ^, 40t,«lB. 
1; e, I3R. 

«fEd KTH, s, Gi, M, loe, 141, 

-jaiB, e, ice;, i^O; aivta glna 

, S, 71 

usu al iiir in B mitd dn, ■, 

I; ofUHdtj,!!lfi;<»thsbort- 

..J,20gi ol dlitut woodL S18. 
Bliiirti (boiutcaii}, B, TM; 7, IT. 

79,108,217; 8,71. 
Bouding, B, 48. 
Boat, T.'i, 1, IS 1 hlnU for oukliii 

n, 18; 7, »«, 388,388, 136. 
BoM-bDildlilg, 1, 283. 
BoMmni, tfia plauoit 11m af, I, 

m-MO. 
BoboUnk, •, 129, ISO, 1S8, 180, 218, 

SaO.liSI,^ 308; MngdMaraMd, 

8:^1^ 
BodanLqnottd, •, 880. 
Bodlsa, 6, 107. 
Bo^, BiMl'i,  tnnpK, 1,845: 7, 

861 430 ; HHTgr of, oomapondlu 

to DO affort of Bind, B, 203; 

nnMdbywliUSn7 331i r 

Uuon darnlopBd ii 



to MmoBiInn ol gmlDi, . — , 
Boi, wttb bard batttm, 8, NNt 
BolUiia Sprinc, «, I4S. 
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BmradBook, I,*. 
Bovtdal'Ua.a.M. 



trulj good, 8. 407- 
Bwkh thB roLdluK and writing  
1,11B-H0i how to rMd,a,lC 

■Dd uiun. S, ISTi luCho 
Dhliniafir rea«tild In li la bosk, 2 

nopulu-, &i i figlsatmo, 213*; > 



forcible WTltar, 323 ; o 
hUtoty, raiding, B, 127- 
Boomiiw oTiiaiid, S, S8. 

Boon, 7.378; CMUidiMl.i 



wni olMiiC, 3, 01 
32S; 1,21; ttal 



With jMoite, 178 ! SH; 9, 3, a, 
10| Hwip^an, 10, IH, ISA. 

Barton Coumon, Inu on. 8, ISI. 

JI«toD Court HooM, a, 38, 

B«Mn Huliar fronn, B, 210, 231. 

SoMod Tm Futi, S, 33. 

XotuliM, 7, 6. 

BoUniilns, G, 120. 

BoUni, 7, 386; Iti doW to Clia 
AratUnn, 8, 222 ; .rtlfld.! mtsm 
■nd tutural mathod ol, 343 1 booki 

Botti, Pii'nl Bmlle, quoted, 1, 133, 

BoucheniUe (Qne.)', 9, 24. 
BoBchetto, TotKwr'«>hl™j Dascrlp. 

BO, ra, 78, 79, 110, 114, ?n. ' ' 
Bouldar IWd, fi, 39 1 7, SEi, KA, 

Souldin, 0,213; 7, 2U. 



Box UrlDg In «, a!, 48. 
Boibon (XMtM.), e, US I t, tt», 
Bfls-tnp, T 8S, 328. 
Biuli»<m<Miie.i, B, 170. 
BoyM, FroTlasiAown, i, MS ; iMd- 
^ > horn, 7, M; ekulof, «3tl, 

Bndford (IT. H.), 1, «eil 
Bndlonl,VllUiiiii, quoMd, 7, M, 

Bnhm, U» bringing to Mrth ot, 1, 

Bntanuo, tMat nf th*. L UI. 
BnkH^ B, IS, 74, ISl. Ste IVw. 
Bnmlu, tbalr tonu of mfdhIou 

panuo^ 1 "■ "nllnn IniMilm 

T. OH wnStbe, Ue. 
Bmid'e " PnpiUw 

Bnifl nun iM ObwMu, atv, .tVi 

Br«»ryo! .olen«,,tll.,».181,l«. 
Breid Kiiliout vnaM, a, BftlOL 

BreMU, 1, 3^32; B.'sSi; «, M, IBI, 

166,202,370; 7, 3W- 
BroaiQ-i oMt^ 8, 14, 38. ««. IW, 

131, ISO, 202. 242, 214, 368, WO. 



"ffiSS.iS" '»"--« 

Bnwcr, DrTv. IL.a, le. 
BmrrtiT (Mia.), 4, 34, SI. H 
Briekn, mortu gniwing biildd OB, 

B^jTH, B, 3S3 : on tb* ][olk>tloo«k, 
8,320. -™~™-, 

Fid«Mn>«T (Uh*.), 4, 20. 

Brlirhtan (or BrlvhtKnm), S, USt 

BrSiul^S, 188, IM. 

~ ' n't B\ih^, 3H, sn, 3», 4I», 

BrIUir'i Bpring, 1, 406, 408 ; tnu 

■bout, e, 270. 
BrltNuln'i PutormTi, qpnttd, 1, ISI. 
BrltWi utunllttL 7. 104. 
Brlttu'a Owop, bnitln; nnod b 

the gnmnd mm, 8, 168. 
Bnkw, 7, 140. 
Biook,B, lOl.SSCj 7, !Te;awlaB- 

ooleniC B, III; iMuitTin t, nn- 

nii«,U3iWa,9»: 
Brook Idnd In OolMMrt, t, 4, 
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pods, 7, «. 

firown. Jmbm P«i Pond Holtf 7* 
237,844. 

Brown, John, 7. 280, 277, 290, 868, 
882; Um truth nboot, 10, 197; 
ttM KmnMs trooblM, 198, 208-206 ; 
oeeniMtion, desca nt , and chnrM- 
ter, 199-'^08; newi|»p«r opinloas 
oC, 206-217; ahMudlT otdad in- 
■MW, 218-220; naall foUowIng 
of, 226; example of death of, 829, 
280; feeUng of dhine amcrfnt- 
BMBk, 231 ; why gnttky of death, 
882; quoted, 284, 286; the last 
daya of, 287-848; effect of the 
WOTda M, 240; editon' opinions 
of, 842; not dead, 247, 848; T.*s 
■pee ch in Coooord after the death 
ol, 8^262. 

Brown, Bimon, 7, 862 ; old aketch 
of Concord Jail belonging to. 8, 
861 ; echo behind honae of, 868. 

Brown's scrub oak lot, 8. 186. 

BxoTB NBMHBoas, S, 347-868. 

Bubbles, reflections from, 6, 178; 
6,80. 

Buck-beans, 6, 77, 128. 

Buckland, Curiosities of Natural 
History, quoted, 4, 08. 

Buckwheat. 9. 444. 

Buddha and Clirlut, 1, 86. 

Bnds, 6, 64 ; 7, 283, 864, SH, 418 ; 
book on, 8» 261 ; interest of, in 
wintnr, 800 ; winter thoughts Uke, 
801 ; bahn of Oikad, 863. 

Buffoonery, a relief, 8, 238. 

Bttlfam, Jonathan, lecture in pallor 
of, 8, 174 ; deecription <rf sea ser- 
pent by* 178. 

Bug from an egg in table of apple 
wood, the, 8, 613. 

Building one*s own house, siimifl- 
eance of, 8, 74 ; adrioe of Colum- 
ella on, 8, 176. 

Bnll-f lOgs, 6, 2, 28, 86, 64, 69, 70, 
84, 184, 136, 144, 148, 161, 162, 163, 
160, 194, 238, 284, 262; 7, 28. 8€» 
Fnw. 

Bullocks, 7, 806. Sm Oxen. 

Bo]]8,6,18{L 

Bumble-bees, 7, 42, 46. 

Bonchberry (dwarf cornel), 6, 4& 

Bunker Hill, 6, 60 ; a hucUebeny 
hill, 8;, 70. 

BnnkerHill Monument, 7, 7L 

Buonaparte, C. Lnoien, 8, 8Bk 

Buried money* 1, 268. 

AnUagton (Yt), 8b 8» 188. 



Buna, Antfaiam 18, 188L 

Buma, Bdbert, 7, 404. 

Burnt Ground, the, 8. 8701 

Burnt bmd, the, 8, 84, 98w 

**Bumtibns,'*3,807. 

Burton. Sir Bichard Fnada, qnofeedL 

8, 80; 9, 279, 880. 
Bttdneas, 8, 202, 270; deaUnga, 7» 

874. Bee Xff ort and Work. 



ble,S,88. 

Bo^ Indian faast of flrat fnlts, 8. 

108. 
"But sinoe we sailed,'* ^ana, 1, 18. 
Butter-and-aggs, 6, 281. 
Buttercup, milbous (Bannneulas 

bulboaus), 7, 806. 
Buttercup, creentog (Banunmdns 

repens), 7, 79, 289, 818. 
Buttercup, early (eaiiy crowfoot), 

7,297. 
Buttercup, tall, 7, 818. 
Buttercups, 6, 41, 62, 83. 184; 7* 

821. See Crowfoot ana Banun- 

culus. 
Butterfly, 7, 42; beauty of the, 9. 

417, 418; a blue, 480. 
Butterfly, buJf- edged (mourning 

doak, Vanessa Antiopa), 6. 26£ 

804, 322; 7, 197. 
Bottiiily, common yellow, 7^ 197| 

270. 
Butterfly, small red, 6, 296. 
Butternut, 6, 308 ; 9, 7, 468. 
Button-bush, 6, 116, 166; 7, 182. 
Button-woori, 6, 128 ; 7. 41. 
Buttrick'sPlafai, 1,64. 
Bnssard, Short-winged, 8, 260. 
Bussing sound near Biittan's Campb 

8,169. 
Byitm, liord, 7, 886. 

C. Miles road, 6, 101 

C, W. K., 7. 18, 289,857, 870, 468 ; 

to flaw MiU Brook witli, 8, 68. 
Cabinet Coimcil, Bir Walter B^ 

leigh's, 8, 146. 
Cabot, the discoTerles of, 4, 281. 
Cabs, Montreal, 9, 22; Qoeber, 86w 
Caddis-worms, 7, 186, 137, 817; 8^ 

206. 
Caen, Bmenr de, quoted, 9, 64. 
Ciike, Huckleberry, 8, 148, 144. 
Caleche, the (aee Cabs), 9, 86. 
Calidas, the Sacootala, quoted, lu 

227; 8,491. 
California, the ruah to, 10, 868-866L 
CaUa pahistxls, 8, 288. 
Calla Swamp, 6, 86, 87. 
Oalopogon pnldieUns, 8, 847. 
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IUCIm palnitaeti (lanih maricoUl or 

•«oowdip"),6, 62, lOA, $^7,277, 

826,841. 
Camlnria, tte ■kMoiar, agroaiid, 4» 

110. 
Cfaunbridg* (Msm.), Col]«g» rooin> 

rant oompArad with T.*s, 2, 80; 

erowdad hhrac of, 212; ito 

Ubnry, 6, 148; 7,848,348,441; 

eiaolu m ground at, 8» 161; Tiitt 

to, 804. 
^i—uim» miu^ 3^ 114. 

Cmdp, Joggon', S|22 ; 
tor in », 44 ; on aldo of K^ 
•, 82; ttie roatino of nuJdng, 
260-261 ; darknim about a, 870, 
8n ; 6, 18, 22, 110, 28S, 280, 28^ 
820. 

Oamp-mootingi, Thatham, 4, 68-65; 
veraiw OcMD, 77. 

Oampton (M. H.), 6. 813. 

Canaan (N. H.), 1, 827. 

Canada, Le 4euno*a daioriptton of 
iooHMTorod wooda in, 8, 99 ; wig- 
wam of an Indian from, 118 ; ap- 
parontlj <Mer than the United 
Btatoa, 9^ 100; population of. 
101 ; the French in, a nation ol 




102. 

CaiMda Bait, 9, 40. 

Canada lynx at a menagerie, 8, 894. 

Canada Snapdragon. See Snap- 
dragon. 

Comadmee, Iter, and the word, 9l 
125. 

Canadian, woodchopper, a, 2, 224- 
234; boat-aong, 8, 40; a blind, 
280; aToiding the, 820; French, 
9, 11 ; honea, 41 ; women, 42 ; 
atmoaphere, 42; lore of neigh- 
borhood, 62, 68; hooaea, 64, TB; 
dothea, 65 ; aalntatlona. 68 ; fern- 
tablea and treea, 60; boota, 63; 
tannrea, 78279. 

Oanal, an old, 1, 78 ; trao^a of, in 
ioe aeroaa ttie river, 9, 72. 

Oanal-boat, appearance of a, 1, 187 ; 



fog, 248; later and 
early thoiighta about a, 274-280 ; 
with aaila, 34a 
Cm^ a atnigfat and twiatedf 9, 

Cannon balla, 6p 292. 

Canoe, water-loggod in Walden 
Fond, a, 299; a bireh, 3, 128; 
naed in third exouralon to Maine 
Wooda, 228 ; ahipping water in a, 
888; oroariMT hikaa fak a, 264; 
oarrying a. 255. 266 ; runningrai^ 
Ma n ai 84lf 848| 847* 



Cap of woodohiMk*ii Mn^ S, 9Bw 

Cap auz Oyea, 0, 116. 

Cape Ann, 7, 4, 48. 

Cape Cod, T-'a varioua rialta to, 4, 
1 ; derivation of name of, 2 ; f ot^ 
nation of, 2,8, 21; barrenneal 
of, 4(M2 ; the real, 74 ; houaei^ 
03; landaoape, a, 157-163; meiH 
the Norae qualify of. 166, 167; 
weatem shore of, 169; ehangee 
in the ooaat-line of, 180-186; 
olothee-yard, a, 265 ; and ita har- 
bora, varioua namea for, 278, 276 ; 
Ooanold*8 dlwovery of, 292-299; 
people, 311, 312 ; ownerahip of, 6, 
848; eompariaon M counrymen 
to inhabitant of, 9, 103. 

••Cape Cod BaUioad,** the, 4^ 20. 

Cape do Verde labuida, 9, 61. 

Cape Diamond, 9, 26, 60 ; algnal-gui 
on, 105 ; the riew from, 100. 

Cape Boaier, 9, 114. 

Gape Rouge, 9, 26, 118. 

Cape Tourmente, 9, 50, 110, 119. 

Cai^tal wanted, a clear oonideBoe, 
etc., the, 9, 196. 

Carbuncle Mountain, 3, 861. 

Cardhaal Shore, 9, 219, 278; 7,266^ 
407. 

Cardinala, 1, 22. 

Carda, left by viaitora, 1, 208. 

Carew, Thomaa, quoted, 9,127. 

Carez Ptanaylvanloa, 9,872. 8e$ 
Sedge. 

Caribou Lake, 9, 267. 

CarUale(Maa8.), 1, 4, 47, 68, 66 ; 9. 
88; 9,167; 9,464. 

CarlLde Bridge. 1, 24, 46 ; 9, 428. 

Carlisle road. 9, «B, 89; the old, 7t 
10, 12, 60, 184. 

Carltia akd hb WoBsa, Ttooiua, 
10, 81-130. 

Carlyle, Thomaa, the writing of, 8^ 
166 : oiroumstanoeaof his fife, 10» 
81-86; hia hooka, 86-89; not a 
German nor a myaUo, 88-82; 
Bngliah style of, 92-108 ; quoted, 
upon Biohter, 100, 108, 109 ; the 
humor of, 103-108 ; aaa critic and 
lookeiH», 110-114; not blithe 
enough for a poet, 114-116 ; aym* 
pathT with tlM Bef ormer olaaa, 
116-119; compared with Xmer- 
son, 117; a philosopher of 
action, 119-122; objeotions to, 
122 ; a typical specimen from, on 
Heroes, 123-126 ; hia exaggeration, 
126-128; quoted, on the writfaig 
of History, 128; pointing to th* 
■BBunita of huauBtty, 129^ 180. 
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Oanantn, WIIIIhii BaBlimfB, B, M. 
Ouiloii flowtr, S, 123, MS. 
OuTiA, •, S17. 
Otnr. lodUn'a nuthod wttk dhui 

■t>,ttS(»,2Sei ■w^.SSl-KS; 

bwiii* U Msh, Sre,3B0i nait 

m,SMMRI. 
Otn, IVitlmiB niHtiv ot, t, SU j 

Outiu, Ja]qaH,«,e;>iid thaSt. 
LnwmiB*, 111, 113; qnoMd, 130, 



Ouutdofrt 



OhtUUh, fcuripi laulna anfut 

huo Ulu, 1, wS. 
OaHudn pmiiU, I, 1B8. 
OhUU4>i 0, IL ja PiMtod anp. 
Cat, tlw Collliu*i, t, T1 ; In tka 

mad*, donustia wl "wtuad," 

Mi-sesi fl, tsoj f, 38, m, uo, 

338, B8B, ^ I wUd-, 340. 
CUUrd, S, 41 i BBtta (H tlw, 7, U3 1 

Uh, •, 4IZ 
CMbrtH, fl, 21, 
OntchftT, fl, B. 
OMnriUu, inHO, S. lU, SIS i 

noiu dl Uw, ITT) OB tba hs, 



«fT,B._. 
OatUni, S, 

■Idar, 






loa,St6, 

B, Ml 



i«, <",»", ■>•''; wlUoH, 13S, 

Oahiip, 7, 3%.' 

OiM Mijar. quoted, 9, 101, lA, 
133, V£6, 316 i 7, H8 ! on finDlng, 
a, 17B, ITS : pTBKTipUDn for DIO, 
IM 1 HcrUlsJo] lauta, 196 ; buU^ 
> brick, ISBi tblniung  oonia- 
«ntsd gnra, 19B ; motlTei (0( 
ra^lDg bii voTki, 370 ! S, 440, 

C>l-«wl, 7,7, 293 ; CHll of t\«. S,4I. 

Cat-UU, iU down, B, 210 ; 0, m 

Cattle, S, 132. 140, ISC. ^B. ZIS, 
271; 7,73, 100, M35,SM,3!Si 



CnooBfOBM BtniD, t, ITS, UOi 
IndliB ■HBhjr of, IBl g Wrai, 
«n. M T I »«, <!«.«■■ 

■katabLsk ' *" 

Owaa,hMadap 



M«Btln,>,4T. 
oo^ld dm, I 



 7,42i. 
up,«, «9. 
■rtiar-ff to 01, t, n. 

.6,2al. 

(Mabntbic, uw, • aoUBlttH (i 
aiT wi wiDaDta, alwwa, L 008. 
tlaicid Enslra, »ODdiU«ia« no- 
oeaaful tnda iritb, L SI. 
aOai, a bnnov t» mlgh kooi l> 
bat a nonb, t, T3. 
•Ulal. Baannta, qmtod, t, SM> 
OaaaUrr at hUB laavaa,*, SU. 
-Bm (moaaB^ar M&iimA), 

i 7, m, SIS. 

am Tbaoamn, 7, ItS. 
lot woW/jOirw, a, 31& 
r, Bar of. ^,330 10,113. 
n, Ih. Thnmu. B, 3491 b 



■, IM, ITT. 191, 

380. 294, ZM, 391 ; Apin«|)«i*n- 
-" - "■* '—a about, S13| 



oBotad, ^ m : Tenwda awl mapa 

of, 7I4-3N : oootad, «, >i lAaba 

lumapot, IIS- 
0haiica,g,B2a;7,I31. 
GhaDnalalr.a, fi». 
Ohanlng, W. BC.quotad, 1, SS, STi 

 lactnn br, I, 381, 3ffi. SM 

Chapntau, Ooona, qnotad, S, DS. 
GbaiMtsr, 5, 31, ««{ «, 381; 7, 

OliaH^,eoM,4,>aiS,XSI- 
Ohariaa L, tba onlj miu^ [a 
Obarck <X Battawl Utnm, 10, 

CbailM Nnt, B, SB. 
CtarkdiaaTitllDa.), 1, 1»L 
Obarlatoli, qaotad, B, 6G, IU; ' 
ObaaUnr, ^ flomrtBR ol maa, % 

S13;B,et:a,83T,S^ 
Cbataad Klobar, ahiiroh of, B, BTj 

BO', MgiDgaM, 73,30. 
Ohataaubrtand, qnotad, 1, ITl. 
Cbatbam OUm.), daiMribed, 4, ». 
Obanaat, OooVrav, qnotad, 1, M, 

41T, 438) In^ilia of, 48f-Wt| 

qnotod, 1, rail lafial at, tor 

iiiiiiaiina of earUarwaA*,bM| 

qualMI,B MC,IBe. 
ObandUn BItoc, the, 9, IT [ S, M| 

lUla ot tba, «. n* 
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ChiaaaBOBkiBiA-mei. 3, K8. 
ObBmiwok Lika, 3, 4, 1 1. 4^ gl, 
W, 104, 111, IM, m. Ml, US, 



Obswliik, S, 23. 34, 39, 1E3 ; B, 431. 

OMokwiia, «iuLu« of tbg, i, 4M; 
B,*,M1, St. *8. 100. IM. 200, 
afo, 294 ; DM! of tliH. 6, 31 ; T, 

w.S'i. w, wj, 103, lu, 119, ist; 

IBS, 210, 111, •sin, 227, 2-1^, 231 
S^, 340, 3US, 3SD. 40B, 4^]^ ; S. 90, 
1S2. lOT, ITd, 201, 20S, 313, 301, 
382, tig : 9, 131, 4:23. 

Ohlnkstu, t, 333. 

OhliikTHd(agllirUnwaik), E,19i| 
fl, 36; T, 318; clutpMr nallad, 
a, 1S3; fnMl-blcMii Uohdhu ok, 
Stl ; In Mouom, 341. Sea Trlwt- 



Obluuphilii umbaltiti 



137,814. 
Dhlnqiupla, S, as. filL SetOit. 
OUiMiHta^e, 299, 
OUpIUrd {ohippinE-sniTow, hil 

Wrd). «, 0, JO, 1B3, ICl, ITD, 19 

sai 1 7, es, aoG. 

OUpnin^puTOV, tb* ti)rk-e>Uld, 
0,410,411. £HChlp-UnL 

OUpi, 7, 3tt. 

GIiItIb, Dun, B«oli 
Trout, 1,3*1 a, 70, 

Dhooonu ft(. rf.), 9, il 

Olwkaberry, 6, 31. 

--■-■. B,BS. 



ObdIwnddCT, noBH, T, KB. 
Oba(d*,7,U0. 

obiirt, r m, nOtWi 

"tuWanfom, 7, W. 
bilrtUn, tlu, V, U; tk* Madna, 
10, Ul ; Mnf ■, Ml. 
hfUinltf, pnotUl *nd nttaL 
1. 176: (dopUd ■> in ImpretU 



i*.B,n4. 

ahanh, 7, Kl, 3M, 

Omnh or Boglud, T, in 1 1 



 nittrr, lO.W 




OlNBlMlia Ubntr, S, US. 

Cliain, 7, i8. 

Ob»H,|,]«ai 7,41(L 

OWw M wbtTM*. 4, n*. 

OIW ukd flooBtTT <miBlan«, lO. Ull 

OnaDat '- "'-•*' 



10, ISl-l^ 




telM,^)L 
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Olaik, BiMIn, 6, 89 ; 7, 134. 

ClftMlot, atndy of the, 1. 296 ; L 
ISa^eO; murt 1m tmd in tlM 
ariginal, 16S. 

daMUmtioii, 7, 106. 

Clay Pounds, tiie, 4, 157 ; wby m 
eaUad, 169; theSomennt wrooked 
on, 198b 

ClemaliU Brook, 6, 817, 3t9 ; 8, 144 ; 
8, 811, 312. 

Clematli YirgininM, 7. 228. 

OlorgymoDr S» 24; 7. 422. i9M 
Xinirtera. 

Olotiua, 7,288. 

CUfl HOI, 8. 811. 

Cliffs, 6, 20, 91, lis, 128, 202, 242, 
249, 261, 261, 289, 804, 810, 817, 
824, 833 ; 8, 161, 168, 170, 176, 196 ; 
7, 17, 70, 97, 101, 162, 191, 267, 
848, 864, 888, 422 ; 8, 96, 96, 99, 
146,168,820. 

OlUIa, Tone, 8, 848. 

Climate, oontraate aflordad by, 8, 
42. 

Clintonia, 8, 86. 

CUntonU boraalia, 8, 13,122. 

Cloek, 7. 67. 

Ctotbei^ 8. 88; 7, 288, 269, 408; 
bad-waatber, 8, 84 ; Canadian, 6S. 

Clothinfr, a naoeaaary of life, S, 22 ; 
not always proeofod for true util- 
ity, 36; new and old, 39; 6, 238. 

Ckmd, entering a, 8, 84 ; iSetozy, a, 
8B. 

Qoads, 8, 69, 75 ; a kind of dew, 8, 
10; snmmer lain ekwds, 74; cn- 
nraU, 86, 104 ; thnndei^loiida, 211; 
as objects of interest, 226 ; glow- 
faiff masses, 276 ; mountaln>traTeI- 
ing in, 290-295 ; seen from above, 
299; after sonset, 832; portend- 
ing thunder, 368; uniformity in 
the same stratum, 864 ; sha«>ws 
of, 26, 39, 275; a oloudy after- 
noon faToraUe to reflection, 7, 
96; at sunset^ 17, 257, 327, 868, 
406, 429, 487 ; after rain, 257; of 
VoTomber, 294 ; ohsngsable In 
dear, oold air, 868 ; a snow cloud, 
868 ; maokerel slnr, ^7 ; an erer- 
ohanginff scene, 428; at sunrise, 
458 ; 8, 18, 38, 127, 138, 130, 137, 
148, ira, 193, 208, 204, 206, 258, 278, 
820; the moon and, 8, 406. 8m 
Rain, Storm, Thunder-showers. 

OlOTer, ioe-«oated, 8, 85; on bare 
slopes, 132 ; on a biumt spot, 251. 

Cknrer, rabbit*s foot, 8, 271. 

Oover, red, 8, 89, 62, 114, 141, 14% 
Ulsf 7f IHfc 



Clover, tree. Ait Malfloit- 
Clover, white, 8, 39, 70^ 81, S41| 

269. 
Clowns, 7, 467. 
Club, town and oo untry , eonnaNi 

with Nature's, 8, 185, 160. 
Coat-of-arms, a Concord, 1. 9. 
Coat^8,83. 
Cobweb^ 7, 127, 188, 188, 190, 277, 

381. See Spiders. 
Goodf era (licnens), 8, 78. 
Codiituato (Mass.), 7, 280. 
Cock-orowinff, tM charms of, 8, 

199-201; 8, 10, 162, 881; 7, 51, 

183, 819, 885; 8. 28. 41, 68, 78, 

129, 143, 164, 228, 280, 284, 268, 

296, 207, 891. 
Cockle Shells, 8, 870. 
Cocks, ushering in the dawB, 8, 148 { 

8, 51, 385. 
Coooanut, 7,208. 
Cocoons, 8, 15; 7. 440,445; 8, M, 

171, 177, 178, 410. 
Codmsa idaoe, the, Sf 40L 
CohaM Brook, 1, 811. 
Cohasset, the IncUan, 1, 811. 
CohassetJMass.), the wreck aft, 4, 

at, 1^ 



8-14; Bocks, sea bsthing 
18. 

Coincidences, 7, 178, 800. 

Colbum farm woodlot, 7, 836. 

Cold, 7, 62, 829, 445; 8. 13. 69, 133, 
134, 161, 161, 226, ^ 234, 248, 
285, 293, 348, 344,366. 

Cold Friday, dating from, 8, 894; 8t 
226,844. • -» 

Cold-Stream Pond, 8, 9. 

Coleridse, 8. T., quoted, on tha 
ideas in Old and New Testsments, 
8.238. 

College teaohing, what it anomto 
tO) 8, 81. 

Collier, a, 8, 289. 

Collins, James, Irishman whoaa 
shaa^ T. bought, 8, 69. 

Cdors, Tariety of, 8, 4; of nnia 
leaves, 101, 108 ; in meadows, 108 ; 
in woods, 108; of lily-pads, 106; 
of sorrel fields. 111 ; of rocks, 17, 
26, 219; of cattle, 219; of water. 
219; of distant hills, 277; stsnd 
for aU ripeness and succesa, 7t 
147; of the seasons, 168; of Na* 
ture in early December, 888; of 
the winter landscape, 466; the 
poet*s wealth, expensive, 8, 881 ; 
exhibited in a winter walk, 886; 
on snow and ice, 166, 156, 877, 
388, 384, 886 ; names and toy ol( 
8, 385-887 ; fai a May landawp^ 
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436. at ADtunmiil TliiUi ClDudHi 

eolunibiBia,e,IK. 204. 
ColuiMllft, 6, S12 ; Wi deBoiaoB of 

■TtmrtuiD, B, 17E; hU opiuon on 

trUmiito, 307. 



Ell ; tbe Muig of luett inleop, 3, 
sol i Id the wty old booka, B, 2af i 

Caiuiaiinltlei.B. 4817,128. ^^ 

"vwKTnglasa ; 'dlssdTMitjM t^ult 
^rired of, 7J. See 'Auouiliit- 
■Dcvi. Awwtlttaa, FrloadB, Kiigli- 

CaiDpoiitlan»'*l 

Csmpoat, battsi 

OflU^menl 
Couimt'i Oi 



.8, 123^7,8. 
I <tooai, il, '&'i- 
ini. 1, 4li2 ; B, 303 ; S, 12. e 






Ooiaotam'ci'ia, 7, S. 

Countum end, B, 31lt, 319 1 B, 10 

GOHCLDUOH. 3, 4U3-&14. 
CoucorJ («"«.). «"1"'"J°' "'i  
B; bi«ori»noI,quoted, 4;6; ooa 

183 ™0 ; "'MoribBdV Johnioi 






LlUi" niii^ ior, iW, SS- , 
332' ChD AiisbeCU,Mlli Ik_ 

ii. B, nil; 8, mTIoi, '«, mS) 
™k;ingrou;idM.e,ii.iWiav 

Bt New Btdtord uiiUkeio; Id, n I 
dlHEreuce 111 latltuda bMwHB 
Ne>. B^lord >ud, »; P«^ 
l^Bton' of wUdomM* ■*, W ; mn- 
auK« Mou ti,u>J In, 102 1 IdiM 
of, 134 { >lll>nH of, to Atbnn, 
140; proilmlly of , to ilnr,SW: 
B, 3, S, 8| Hlitorr of, quotsd, 
141 : lUS, ISS. IBtl. 420, 4SI ; ttaa 
fratetriol. 10, 176. 
Oonooid [». B.), I, 110, 111, S33, 
382; ■BtnUinallln.KidoTlcliiot, 

OiuiwnD BiTB, 1, 3-lS. 

Conooid Bine, 1, 3 i eonmio/,*! 
EWtlnw of, S; 12, IB, 33, £4. TS, 
lis, 140 1  mul-boU oo, wd Vilr 
U»M, 3TS-2TSi floaMKaiB M 
tiM 402; mcUDC tka, 4SII L 

IS; S7?i 1, IM. IM 1 t, 141, im 
So XoikaUqald Kan. 
Oaum, mWirw ud sUm, tbtfr «cl> 

glii,5, Z21>- 



Si^'f 



102. IBS; Hlmory o 
' W«ldaii Pond li. 



113, 281. S27 1 a. 0, 177, 180. ISl. 
'OondHMM li IwUoot brad in tha 

JoBicdne*, tba.T, n, ITC; tte 
ahM of oouainltw, 17S; (ood 
writlm obsdlaaM to, i, 2M : ob*- 
ditssa to, and but in Godki*- 




O^fl«oli. 1, m 
OonTiUiriii Ml oIlL •, 143. 
ConimtlDn. 6, 267. 
CoDTsrHClon, 7, «4t irithilldr, 
, a, n : •rltb  •BMDP. 1271 lb* 
lliiUowitfW of nUMt, 10, 371. 
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ii(, 1, M 

OoDpantiin, diandUo ol, S, 111. 



Oonoii^ 1, a. 

Cora, jniit nop* s(, 4> 49 

3! [U OMluj^ ta]F Ii 



«l«.'. 



ConHl, B, IM, HS, ni; twlf* ot, 

Cornal, brwl-lHnd, ■, 131. 
OonMl, dnri, t, 41. 

Oonttr nad, a, 320, aii 
OanwrBnl>w,B,Hi r,ea,n,M>. 
OimaM ■RiinaiiiBm J^Jii- 




ot.Tti of food loTilibtBKnUii, 

Mi toUl, of Uibic, Hi Mh>- 
IMd.XS. 



CoilBt>>, UTiDC In tba, b, '' 
467! lowu*, 449i Unni, «<i 
■ad dtj apinfaiu, 10, IS3. 

Cmnrii 7, S4i. ^ Tilsr. 

Cwmrf (b Ml, Hud <l( Hmm>, 

■.da. 

OnalBTraat «hC1iItIil 
Cov-batU, InfiDBKig ol, H, SIB j t, 

Ctw-Uid'i (gn, 8, K, 110. 

OownUu, 1V\l. 371. 

Coin, (•Km 1U)»' bHdL 4, iHB; 
r. 73: iteh Ihumt ^1^, •, 
UO I •tioiiiff tall for, SM. 5«( , 
(Utk. 

101,&T,3T7,B34rMl. 
toftttj, WCThBO, B, n. 
Onrpar, WIDIhb, qiutad, S, UO. 
OnKUB(iritb*fn>iind,a, 11,1116, 

CnaborlH, uoaiWn, B !$ ; tra*., 
»« I unniMla, B, W i T, US, 3M. . 



»," 8, an. 

« ol, 10, B 



oBOMd, 4, tS, 178. 
OmUh (f wiciw, a, 230, 341. 
Onsdi,>, SeS. 
Cr«H^e, 1H| a, SSI 1 B, 41), 

CrMpcr, brown, E, 3t : <r, S3B. 
Onii, 7, 311 i8, 8, 311. 

Oiicket, BolB, 7, 'ii,I7, 29. 

Onckebi. e, 1, Ii, cd, 77, 86, M, IDD, 
121, 1«, 144, 161, 178, 1B4, saO, 
361. 3l£: 7, 21, », is, 2&, », 
" eau, 246, 206, 2BB, 2T01 

— -■—  "--n.ssai 






A,t, 133. 

16' B, 7i tba D 



tioD, 2S^, 336; lieighl nooai- 

■^, tnnlwHiHM ol, B, 11B. 
 tilt, 1, mi «Un id 
Qud.lH. 
Jnr, (ha goolufao ra, 1, 

t aquMh M*di, 4)(uba«, 

OnaM* In Um wnjaraaw. B, BDi 
roid-aida, B, GO. 

CrMiduia,T,I>e. 

Cm bliuklibi], B, 341. 

Otowtoot (buMvonp), B, M9j B, 
E2, ]43| mt\y. 7, 237) 8, 147, 
Stt BoUarcup and BuuDcidiu. 

Otow.,B, 81.W; e,47, CB, «S; 7, 

Snt, M7, 40S, «Ui 8,40,43^ 
. ei,iH,za,ZBe,s97i b,is4i 

bDt Iniporbad from Burapa, 133 ; 
OmnB' 

oSItalltarttaSr/,' SWTV"? »4, 

GrntalL fmit, B, STOi B,S,n,SS. 
118, iSt, IBS, 213, 137, 331, 3IB, 

OBBkDo, a. 7, 49, m, US, 139, tR 1 
— lo(jV4B. 

Dttb, tMtik, 6, SSI. 



•/.■i-W 



uup^Bsaoa tot 



UHOua;, D, iiJU 
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ChnmMTt 7t MS* 

CuTler, 6, 276. 

CimUmii, the gnsf of, 1, 110 ; fan- 

nankofiftl, 17B. 
Cy»noniet«r, a, 9, 414, 480. 
Oymtii prophwy nlMAng to Um, 8, 

S7. 

Dmm. i8m Chiriii. 
DHS«r*f lookiuff, 1, 79. 
DagnerreotyiM, HfttoTe*s light her 

Daisy fleefaene, narrow-leaved, 8, 

144. i9«e Srigeron. 
Damodans quoied, 2, 188. 
Dame, 3, 812. 
Dandelion. 6. 86; 7, 380* 279, 818, 

404; M51. SeeKxigUL 
Dandelkm, aatomnal, 6, 144; 7* 

88, 79, 106, 189, 211, ^, 818. 
DMiel, Samnel, quoted, 1, 131, 166, 

602. 
Darby, William, quoted, 9, 116. 
Darien, lattamue of, robbing grave- 

yarde on the, 10, 268, 289. 
Darwin, Oharlea R., quoted, 8, 23; 

4,144,146; 6,61. 
Danooe oarota, 6, 817. 
Darenant, Sir Wm. Ckmdtbart, 

quoted, 2, 402. 
Day, deliberately, Uke Katnre, 

■pending one, 8, 168; an elyaiaa, 

6. 882; 6. 142. 
Daybieak, 9, 464^t87. 
Datb aho iiwBn w OoaoosD, 8, 

438-464. 
Days, their aerial differeneea, 0, 

163; rinened like fmite, 7, 8; 

■hort, 407 ; oompoeed of two twl- 

llgfate merely, 412 ; ehortneH of, 

8| 400; lengtiiening of, 408. 
D. I>. '• and chiekadee-deei, 10, 271 . 
Dead, body on the shore, a, 4, 126, 

127 ; our thoughts with the, 8, 18. 
Deafness. 7, 268. 
Death, without oontlnnsnoe, 6, 119 ; 

friends often brought nearer to. 

Sther by, 8, 14; of T.'e father, 
1 ; our purtial, through lym- 

pathy, 838; of friends, 414 ; alto, 

617202. 
De Bry's CoOeetio PtngrisMHo- 

Hum, 8, 182. 
D^ giMing in and out of , 8, 18. 
Dsbtor, a creditor a servant to his, 

8,262. 
Deoay, 6^ 101 ; stgns of, in age, 8, 



Deep'Oove, 8, 64, 103. 

Deep Out, 8« li 4; 8, 118, 900) 7, 



17, 107; 8, 216, 281, 883, 248, 

418. 
Deer, small, 8, 188; seen eighty 

years sgo, 8, 220 ; horns of, 896. 
Deer Ishmd, 3, 121, 226, 226, 228, 

282. 
Deeromouse, 7, 868. 
De Kay, J. S.. 6, 44. 
Delav, Terse, 10. 864. 
Deiuiicod, histono oharaeter nuida 

a, 8, 62. 
De Ifonts, Bleur, quoted, 1, 68; 

Ohamplain and, 4, 276. 
Dennis (Mass.), 4, 24; described, 

27-29. 
Dennises Bill, 7, 88, 86. 
Dennis's swamp, 8, 124. 
Depot Field Brook, 6, 100. 
De Quineey, Thomas, 8> 186} 7. 

265. 
Derby's bridge, 8, 236. 
Desoriptions, 7, 104, 107. 
Desmodlum, 7, 38, 63. 
Desmodinm, ponieulatum, 7|88. 
Desmodlum, rotnndifolium, 7, 88. 
Desor, 7, 297. 
Desperation, mass of men Isad llret 

of quiet, 2, 16. 
Devil, worshipers of the, 8» 76; 

the, in good deeds, 8, 361. 
DevU's needles, 6, 60, 66, 92, 136. 
Dew, 6, 10, 22, 97, 128, 131 ; 7, 800» 

301. 5m Fog, Base, Mist. 
Dewdrope, 8, 119, 126. 
Dialogue between Hermit sad Fott. 

2, 347-360. 
Dioksonia fern, 7, 10, 66, 128. 
"Die and be buried who will,** 

Terse, 8, 109. 
Diet of the imagination, 7, 378. 
Digby, Sir Xenelm, quoted, 2, 288. 
Diogenes, Bill Wheeler posrfbly 

greater than, 8, 186. 
Dn^omaey, genius <rf Indians for, 8« 

Dippers, a brood of, 8, 226; 6, 246; 

7, SO, 290. 
Disappointmmt, ofTeot of, 8t 904, 

842. 
Discipline, how to make the most of 

life for, 8, 91. 
Dieoontent, 5, 116. 
Disoontsnted, speaUng vainly to 

the, 2, 28. 
Discourse, 8, 316; with nature, 7. 

66. 
Dlsoovary, inner, 1, 606; 7, 888. 
Disease, 8. 101. 
Ditoh Pond, 8, 886. 
Diver, 8, 38. 
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Dmum^ Jfllm, 4^ SL 

l>oek,Bpfi2L 

I>odg»*a Bniok, Bp 2Mb 

SfSl; ft tnukHmammiX 218; 7^ 
90; conpftrad witli ft ftn, % 220^ 
816; fflM, 918,408s akttedian, 

eTur. 178 ; in bftnMM, 0, 86, 87. 
I>ocriMyift,6,188,19B. 
iKiirwood, 7. 16. «2B ; t. ft, m, IB, 
^gB;i^ 4 aL 
DoftwwM, Auwiiufr (Cor 

Poprood, poiaon, 6, 97 ; 6, 838. 

XMiinc*food, ft cnMPOftQ 

I>aBoBMk.e,8& 

I>oaiatleation,7,181. 

Poiiftti,T,280^ 

••Dong, toands tte bnm to tte 

Donne, Dr. Jolm, qnotod, 2. 802, 

801,441. 
I>oor-fT»M, 8.462. 
Dor-lnpt 6, 1, 2, 178b 
Pill Hill J to wiiftar, of aiM, 8, 68; 

of tlw with, 876. 
Donfato Top Momitoto, 81 88. 
Doobt, am be afloidod bj tte wiMb 

5,22ft;6,84a 
I>oi«Im, Oftweto, 7, 968. 
DoofhM, rvo4eridc,W«ii4oimi|. 

lipoOB,10«78,79L 
I>oiWli5l Hyiu^M, ]«. 19& 
PoTOib 7, 191, 270. 

ianto, 7» 807, 817. 
boraelis, «, 182. At 



1,10L 



Pntooftfs 6, 79. 
Dnke, 8ir Ffaneii, qnotod, 8l 4681 
Dnwtaga, 7, 409. 
IhftytoB, MiotoMl, qiootod, 1. 88. 
Draein, of flahtoff, ft, 3, 78 ; of RoQgh 
end Bmootii, 8, 186 ; nimntag to 



ft pferkraa set, 
oAlM,204: 



alfo,407. 
DNftBUand, 7, 800. 



818,848. 



M;«f tlw 



is^ 



Com Ood aid Oi 

8-70; I 



toDd, 4, 68-70; 8. 4 ; 7» 181, 188. 
Drivtoc 6, 188, 284. 
Drinle, ft froeen, |L 84. 



Dnddo, 6. 78, 79 ;. 

idofft.1^Bl8lit.l,28i. 

Dock, bbck, 6, 66, 77,198, MBk 868^ 




;^_. ^^.VMO. 

Dock, wood, 6, 888. 



Ducki. «■ WaldoB Fond, 1. 868 ; 8, 
nTM, 68, 77, 86^ 146, 100, 198, 
MS, m 947, 2GS, 966, 278, 280^ 
298, 808,821, 888; 8,41,888; 7L 
161, 168, 170, 27Q, 288, Sn ; 8» 8K 
182,276, 898; 8. 186b 

DMki,taM,^8dL 

Dndlov I^Dsd, 7, 928. 

l>i«ftB,8,17& 

DofftB Dooert, 8, 84, 81. 

Dd^'o, Joniij,8, 82, 896. 



OBtota. 1, 68, 64. 
Domb-belli, 7. 94. 
DoBotaMe (Mmb.). 1, 80, 148, 164^ 

166, 160, 216. 217 ; 920 ; 268 ; 2ns 



of, 218 ; qvotod, 141, 167. 
Bemaid, 6, 8(J8. 
Doty, 7, 10; definitioB of, 8. 878. 
DooUb, HftBoah, oeeom witli 
•ndcidld fkom IbAhm, 1, 
427. 

to 



A^*'^ 



rhi. 



4,966^ 



DytoSt VMlf 10, 929, 290l 

.,R.W.,8,119s 
•,21a 

138L 

heftded,386; 8.87. 
SHrtonold,8.9l 
Baffle B^ftd, 7, 4. 

aftfrleLftko,8.192,197; m4,a89L 
muhr Now Sm^ftBd wiiton, 8» 

■■rWyUiw to wtatar, 8, 288. 
BftrUi, ito omCMO to eiiriT Xai^ 6» 

80,61 ; ft inrftvoTaid aadftiEnnftiy, 

112;itowan[ithta] 
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»i; itiOQiar iftMrij«piliv,9M; 
Ito bflMi^, 814; appeMnnoe of 
swift mrolutioQ of, at sunaet, 8» 
S ; BMtion within tlM, 78 ; pMfiuM 
from tlM, 138; oIm, 148. 

■wtb-Mug, 6. 40, 131. 

iMth-Toico, the, 8, 108. 

XaIT BbAHCR, TbB ATifilS41B ASD, 

8,214-407. 
iMt Branch, month of the, 8. 22 ; 

26, 197, 21& 218, 806, 810, 817, 818, 

882 ; Hunt's on the, 333 ; 88S, 889, 

810,368,360,871,888,802,803. 
But Harbor Tillage, in Truro, 4L 

168. 
Bast India Marine HaO, 7, 9. 
Seat Main, Labrador and, health in 

the woid% 9, 12& 
Basterbrooka country, 7, 2, 94, 184, 

186; 9,807,872. 
Xaiterbrooln Place, 6, 88. 
Itortihsin (Mass.), the history of, 

S 48-64; ministers of, 51-64; T^ 
e Lands of, 71 ; the Pilgrims, 

810. 
Xcho,6,232,8«>; 7,96$ mnnatfay 

likened to, 8, 60; abs,868,868. 
Boonoinr, S 7-127. 
Ifidda, the Prose, quoted, 9^ 868. 
Edelweiss, T.*8 hope of the, 10, 88. 
Bducation, tuition bills pay for the 

least valuable part of, 2, 81 ; 6, 

231. 
Ed, the common, the Lamprey, 1, 

88 ; 6, 00. 
Eel River, 8, 818. 
Effort, 6, 266, 270. SteWmik. 
Eggs, a master in oookiiw, 9, 76. 
EgUntine, 6, 178. 8te Sweetbiier. 
Egotism in writers, 2, 8. 
Egyptians, 6, 356. 
nder,6,^l, 336. 
SlecUon-hiids, 1, 7L 
Elegy in a Country OhnnliyMd, S, 

2r, quoted, 23. 
Elephsnt, 7. 193. 
Elevation, 6, 76. 
Eliot, John, 1, 102. 
BUisBiver, 9, 288,296. 
Elm, slippery, 6, 62. 
Elms, 6, 40, 197; 7,41,79,99.441; 

9, 64, 96, 112; at Acton, 198; in 

fKMtwork, 200; suggestive ol a 

oommuni^. 241 ; compared with 

a community, 212; 9. 322, 823, 

338,839,463. 
Eloquence a transient tiling, 2. 160 ; 

7,291. ^ 

Blyuau life, 

hlB,a,9i. 



Bmb«ri8anfTalii,8,64. 

Emergencies, a step en Arm gnmnd 
to be taken in, 8, 840. 

Emerson, Oeorn B., 8, 806, 380; 
quoted, 9, 246. 

Emerson, Miss Mary, 7, 264; M8& 
read to, 8, 141 ; talk with, 261. 

Emerson, B. W., quoted, 1, 8, 18, 
128, 129, 393; 7, 201, 362, 881, 
420; walk near hU place, 8, 168; 
likeness of lecturer to, 214 ; hia 
report of boys skating, 327 ; Bio- 
graphioal Sketch of H. D.ThQt«an| 
10, 1-83; Garlyls compared idth, 
117, 118. 

Emerson's Cliff, 7, 18. 

Emmonds, 7. 372. 

Empetrum, 8, 308. 

Employment, 7, ^K. 

Bmys, 8, 102. Sm Tortoise. 



mys mscuipta, 6, 93, 1U6 ; 
of , 106, li& ate Tortoise 
Turtle. 
Bmys plots (painted tortoiae, paint- 
ed tortte), 8, 64, 66, 91, 10(l06, 
116, 179, 262; nesto of, 68, oC 
106,179. 



uragement, 7, 888, 427. 
of Haf 
298. 



End of Kature's crsatuces, the, 1, 



Endive (snooory), 8, 866 ; 7» 20, 68| 

108 
Enfield (Me.), 8, 8. 
England, last news from, 8, 148; 

iudeigh and Shakespeare in, 8, 

116. 
English plants, 7, 181 : smd FrsBoli, 

in the New World, 9, 88, 84. 
Englishman, landsoape gardening flC 

an, 8,108. 
Enjoyment, 7, 316. 
Entertainment, 7« 8L 
Enthusiasm, 7, 88. 
Entomology, the study of, 9t 188y 

188w 
Ephemerae 8, 64. 
Epicurus, 8, 222. 

"«^ "-"**• "^-^ * 

Epigaa, 6, 380. 

Epilobium auffurtifolium, 8, 28Bt 

EpUobium coloratom, 6, 89. 

BpiUpha, 1, 221 ; 8, 21. 

Epitome of the year, the day, % 

464. 
Bquisetom. 6, 102 ; 8, 278. 
Eras of history, 8, 60. 
Brigeron aunuum, 8, 168. 
Brigeron beUidifolium, 8, 89. 
Brigeron integrilollnm, 8, 144» 
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DUaa, B, 138 1 
241; 7, BS-M. 



tblMMli BMoUke, S, MB. 



a(Tb> Pwf 



dlH ttUUn tbe Bveh •! nL , 

kr, 10, 38-e«i qnotad, 3S, M, 

St, ssTu, 6T, u, SO, Gi, 6X, ea I 

" iCMJantail Bjttma," M, BJ. flB, 
Cet ■Hclla Hid tanltaaltte book, 

■qivtarioB, •, H, >»■ 
Buphorbl* hipucoii*, 7i tlA 
Breljii. Jidio, qnouid, L 1^ 3S1| 
», USl sTie.TR.SOi qoated, «, 

•SMiK'' *•"•>■■— 

KnaU,S, ^30. 

IraniwM, •, 4T, 1M| T, HI, SU. 

WT SauBduniBHofBedBi. 

tfToiMtiiu (I[lH*Brli^du), 7, 

lU, uTm sio, sn, sse, soil tin 

•,>71. 
KuccnUloB, tiMiiHd of, 10, W. 
XnaiHBi, futn, 8. HI: ontcD aiiil 

iuoDiM, baufl^, Ua, 3H. «N 

Oort. 
bpuutTawM ol nliutib inwk, B, 

bpMfmo*, la tb* band mod Bsctn, 
(MMi In BUdk Ilia raalnS In- 
to tk* BHUonr oC noth, •, UT ; 
olfs, lei j tha puiAr of^'i, K 
380,988. 

Kx-pludpAtoitiuTt 7, L 

Xn^nttOB, (4 ou'i Mlfili <H- 

Xipkiikni, u, 6, S. 

I J to Ito ImpnlH, ■, 3ST. 



Uiinl, l.U(lt 
joa m judai, ^ KlOk 



TSi tb 



rio*, lm«glii«T|i.__ 
bf ol Uh, ^ *Tt. 



It of ths, 1, 100 1 a. 



^ _ . Inbrloi tntb 



Faotorr-ijiton, 



dotblu, ^ 
[Dut^oo a 



BaTi>,aa 

9(vm,ni 



riiJ 



3M,iw[, m, 38S, 4V1, isS.Ml I 
_.3,mj 0, IMB, RS, M, 101, 
in, SW; 7, Wi, »«, 138, SBg, 
404, 406, 4iS; •. IIT, 188, XO, 
BR 410, 

FaJrHiyaDDoi, 7,123; B, 4S8. 

Fijr Hiven Hill, IjuolilabaiTtM oa, 
3, aiS, 271 i B, 2*6, >OSi •,30, 
4:5, 51. 74. Itti, ill ; 7. », OS, 



IS 

I, 75. ioB. 323, SU 1 7, 
1(11, Uri, 118,101,308, 
8, 3.ai. 3^^sb,Ba, 



D InDalta, In auh 

>cuiIof,BMdDat« 
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M,IJU. 
rBB,Hailtln,6,Bt. 
Ttn, IwMt, i, 8S, IM, Sri 

^, 3DT, SurttT. 
hm,(ng,T 20. 
Fmi, », liTia, n, «4, IM, 111, 

in, isi, m I 7, 90, M, «T, ua, 



nlU* 
tolM 



TMtm tanallB, •, ZS& 
n«]d, jDlm, BO IrUhml 

Hildi, tbtir eolor, B, SST; 

<aiL T, 296, m i niuiH 
(l«lTWi from taldi at 

vDod>,«,3ea 
"rud*i'«ui,"B,4. 

na^ ■»■ {whlt»in-till), 5, 
IlBOh, purptoiS, »3,»3i 0^ 



niHih«,7,i8ai B,4g,»i»,iae. 

Hd* ■rVno pixK '<"' aworfc of, 
Fine dKTt prvolonB, T» SIX 

nr, ■, fer, ao, gco, 363, W9 ) a^ MK 



Ilea bjF, ^ KM) "mj 

r,"3nimuiiiid,I88i 

mu unn ol, 401 i > cuop, 9, SI, 

140 i e,in,2esi 7, sn, 4%Jii, 

B 1 of ht pliw, W i M !«'■ Clio; 

S2i: dJn, 412. 
nrB-fliB.(l/(htidnBbng.), B, OS, IW, 

149, IBS, 100, ITS, 210,^ 
n»<rMd^ ), llT, UO. 
nn-mnhlp, 6, IB. 
TUb, A Riilliilaiu, DAwtpaper ^p- 

pira, 4, iSl; nimt nl. In Pror. 

liir-elonn, i''^250; 6, 2, M, 8S, 

'"■ " '- B. 14J, 



3WiB, 7, 



IreiiD, kt,\.'l 

el, i-tni-^a, 

1, Wi AoCDUDt 

I ; 7. 70, I3B, 141, 



X 



Twi\fii.m.. . 

E9; nuwninE ol, 123; (Jm, 3S8i 
<l*Krib<Ki In Kau. Rspfit. 9, 140. 

Ijih-lmwk, tliii, 1, aW; 6, 250; S, 
G7;8, <<5', e, 130. 5h Rawkl. 

'iihlng, witb illBnt mull, 2i ^72 ; M 



,438: S,TO: taitha 

1, ;a0 ; tor bH^ %, 
laa; mmnnniL 21S-221, 227'alUt 
•, 02, 110, 340!7, 04,302. 

nA-BOTlM, UMUui. 4, 208, 260. 

Fltmibiui (Hh*.), S, 8Bi «, SaO] 
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n*c Boi. a, 1BM& 

fltiia, u uwHdra word, ■, M. 
VUimnTi 7,9X1. 

TItt, UH WHk PVMB, 10, ». 

rinMan', tha, mlBdad, ■, 3BT. 

nuMrriLM. 

Vl«, dwri* luda by Uto itf i, I, 

Vto«bu» (umv-limTad dal^), fl, 

IM. JMbinrin. 
■iMa, puipl*, £ ML 
VM^er, OUi*. quoted, L 2IB,3B1 1 

Iktebw, FMiHH, qsotod, 1, Ul. 

("Bj, tb«m irtut nao.") 
ncker (rifBoi woodpeokar), 6, 91, 

IflO, £^ m, SJSi B, m, 412, 

ruu, B. Ill : 7, t^. 5m BUnk BtM. 
niut't SiMfs, 6, UUS, im 1 B, 87 i 




FoRiigB toontrr, qokkly la a, i^ 

Fomt, In m iDTUiolgcId a Hand 
plHM,g,S. SeeWoait. 

•,76. ^ 

F<mt nlaH, t, 103. 




Foe, iliDotliwa, L 4A0; "**-**** T 



Foicro<t(ila.),S,Xn. 

Foiu OotiLde T.'i hDiup. S, 412 ; B, 
7B,1E2;8, 1l1.4V,4S.91>, 101,320, 
235, W7-'1SS. 213, 315, 3M. 

Pm-boanil, liDuniliiig or n. B, 207. 



^^sa! 




,17I,21S;ofndelonr, 

1S4 ( of tb* wild na, US I of tk* 
, CIS ; of tin swimip 
*- •--•—■, M7 ; a 



hail lite, U 



Fncnnt thBD(Mi, 7, 126. 
Fnu« of ludwia])*, 7, 222. 
FnmliitliuB (Hul}, 1, 4, ( 
FwkodUiIK. H), llll. 
Fnmkfart (lit.), 3, 114. 
FmiUln,   



S«S 



iWi 
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FtaDldIn, Mr John, 5, 288. 

IVMiUiii (N. H.)r6, aOtf. 

IVedarioton Of. B.). 3, 17. 

Vnedom, Bb Ml; al om'a Hum, 10, 
260. 

Fnemaa, '•Bippio Briater,** %, 380. 

Vneiing, 8, 13, 61. 

Franoh, coin f oand on beaeh at Well- 
flaet, ^ 193; wtnloren In and 
aboat Mew Aigland, 274-292 ; dif- 
fionltiea in ttdking, 9. 43-46, 67 ; 
atrange, 62 ; pun, 66; In the Hew 
World, SngUah and, 83, 84; in 
Canada, 101, 102; tlie, apokan in 
Qoebae atreets. 107. 

Vreahet, on the MenrinuidE, 1, 469; 
the great, 3, 69: 6,19. 

Freah-Water or Bfrer Wolf, 1, 86. 

ftmAT, 1.441-618. 

Triend, adrloe of «, 6, 28; in re- 
aenre, 186; difllonlty of reading a. 



crime of apnaMng indi&r- 
«ut^ of a, IL303; aoooeaa ia to 
aati^ one, 412 ; imagined apeeoh 
tOftpaBt,426. 

VHenda and ITriendahip, 1, 841-381 ; 
too gentlemanly, 6, S2 ; aearoh for, 
103; interooorae with, 143, 161, 
261 ; diatmat of , 7, 91 ; modeaty, 
afanplioity, and aincerity in our 
interoourae with, 118; 126, 129, 
889, 419, 444 ; qmurrela with, aweet 
M nnanunity, 197; actual and ideal- 
iaed, 206; more eatranged from 
Iqr meetinff than by abeoioe, 321 ; 
and aoqnaintanflea, 321 ; congenial 
atmoqwerea neoeaaaiy between, 
822 : A» i> iMi^*inwM unneoeaaanr 
between, 444 ; explanation not 
wanted between, 8, 1; relatjona 
between. 14, 206 ; how to treat 
them, 76 ; eatrangement between, 
T6, 216, 223, 299 ; hiritotiona of, 
2iM, 806; in hbtory, 278; intro- 
duction ueceaauy to, 280 ; parting 
company with, 290 ; their want of 
faith in men, 296, 306 ; good opin- 
ion of, 310 ; loaa of, 342 ; new aide 
to, in public apeakhig, 342 ; dia- 
tanoe between, 393 ; their respect 
for each other*a priracy, 422 ; 
unexpected nearneaa to, vlR\ com- 
plimenta between, 428 ; object of 
Tiaiting, 428 ; aUo, 12, 346, 347. 
5ee Aoquaintancee, Aaaoclatea, 
GompanionB, Neighbors. 

friendship, 6, 4, 9; pleaaure of 
franknaaa in, 112 ; all adventuring, 
281; a gnat promise, 248; wan- 
ing, 268 i haraMiv in, 807 ; 



«qnityo( friHidihlp,88l; hoirtt 
inspin it, 6, 76; a Rowing ftw- 
nace, 229; value of, 7, 118; iUu- 
aion of, perpetuated Uke super- 
stition, 207 ; definition of , 8, 1 1 
land, glimpses of a, 263 ; amall 
requinmenta made by, 346 ; end- 
ing of a, 364 ; no ears in, 368 ; mii^ 
take in making a tlieme of, 303 ; 
romance grounded on, 402 ; iliua- 
tration of, in ** Connterparta," 
416;ata>,366,427. iSee Frienda, 
Lore, Yisitiug. 

Frieudsiilp, Tone, 6, 274. 

FringiUa hiemalis (slate - colored 
snowbird), 6, 77, 135, 191, 194, 
249, 296, 297, 802, 303, 810, 324, 
833; 8, 19, 24, 299; nest of, 19; 

7. 17, 157, 328, 306, 383; 8, 6, 

Fringilla Unaria (lesser redpoU), 7. 

371, 404, 413, 449, 462. 
Fringilla passerina, 8, 66. 
Frog, bull, 7, 23. 
Frog, cricket (Bana palnatiia), 7, 

11,27. 
Frog, purring (Bana paluatria), 8, 

69,160. 
Frog, ahad, 8, 262; 7, 79. iSm 

Bana haleoina. 
Frog apittle, 6, 66. 
Frog, wood, 6, 146, 219, 229, 240; 

8,262; 7,200. 
Frogs, IroonJb of boll, 2, 107, 196 ; 

8. 214, 229. 243, 291, 333; 8. 1, 
4S, 116, 148, 234, 202 ; 7, 186 ; 
peeping, 8, 412,413,414,424,426; 
419. See Bullfrog, S^lodea, Bana, 
Toad, Tree-toad. 

Froissart, good place to read, 8, 28. 

Frontier houaea, 3, 176. 

Frontieia, idmnrer nm front, 1, 
400. 

Froat, a eheatnut^mening, 9L 96; 
ciystals in moonlight, 266; on 
windowB, 332, 887, 484 ; a hoar-, 
338 ; •w<»'k on twigs and grasses, 
339 ; about the base of datua, 426 ; 
8, 161, 343. 

Frost-amoke, 8, 208. 

Frost weed, 7, 164. 

Frostwork of January 13, 18C9, 8. 
198. 

Fruit, 8, 2, 100, 168. See under 
namea of apeciea. 

Fruita, gathering autumn, 8, 369; 
thoae we fetch oureelTea from our 
own hillaand awampamon impo^ 
tent to ua than the tropical, 7t 
820; wild, % daa a art log thia iiaay 
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8.1ft. 
Vruit-treM, paoeity of, in Gape 

VuaL ft p oc e M M r y of life, 2, 22 ; of 

man's boc^y, food, 28 ; 7. 130, 216, 

241, Ml. 
FuaiUn alairo, 7, 40. 
FugittTe BlftTO Law, the, 10, 172,188, 

190 218. 
VuUer, Maigaret, 7, 208, 421. 
Jfullor, Thomaa, quoted^ 1, 328, 811. 
Fundy, Bay of, 3, 818. 
Funeral cuafeoma of Eaafe and Wast, 

no important diflanooa betwoan, 

8,184. 
Fungi, 8, 118 ; amount of anemrjbi 

aome men likaood to that of, 282; 

also^ 286. 
Fungus, 6, 48, 106, 134, IH, 178; 7, 

71,98,104,188,218,220. 
Fur eountries, fnminng neighbor- 

hood of the, 8, ISa 
^Furduttrandast" 4, 228, 230. 
Fumaaa, 7, 802. 
Furniture, generally considered, 8, 

104-110 ; mored oot of doora, 177; 

7,67. 
Future, the, 8. 81. 
Futurity, moale raraala tbft aaente 

of, 8, 138. 

Gait, 8. 821. 

Oalla, 8, 2, 188. 

Oalway, Ireland, the wreekad hrig 

from, 4, 6. 
Game, purauit oft 8|91. 
Gaiden of Eden, 7, 220. 
Oardena, 8, 81. 
Gardiner, Capt, tree plautlng life 

irantucket,8,46,48. 
Garget, Poke or, 8, 811-818. 
Garland (Me.), 3, 118. 
Gaird,7.81. 
Gayety, 6, 216. 
Gaylusaaola, 8, 88. 
Vasette. newa of politioal partiea, 

not of nature, printed in the, 8, 

80. 
^asetteer, reading the, 1, 116; 

quoted, 286, 322, 323, 334^^; 4, 

28,81. 
Geese, wfld, 6. 136, 248, 262, 266, 

298, 808 ; first flock of, 8, 136. 
••General Historle of Virginia,** 

language of, 8, 426. 
Ctoneral Uncoln (ship), 8, 108. 
GoBitts, order in the derelomnent 

of, 1, 407; the ICan of, ffi2; a 

OMB and hia, 448; 8, 830; and 



I, 7, 217 ; not an ia> 

diWdnal attribute, 878 ; neoeesity 
to consult one's, 8, 43; riohneaa 
of, 197 ; imp^ua of the hie of, 
256; peculiarity of a work <tf, 
264 ; a perfect man has talent and, 
878; thrills of, disorsanising, 
879; untamabkneaa of, 889. 

Oentiiin, eloeed, 7. 36. 

Gentian, fringed, 7, 16, 94, 119^ 
208,866. 

Gentiana Andrewsii, 7, 36. 

Gentian Lane, 7, 36. 

Gentlemen, 6. 108; 7» 183. 

Georgic, 8, 61, 62. 

Geranium, 8, 6, 184, 219. 

Gerard, the EnRlish herbaliil, 
quoted, 4, 248; 7,6,106. 

Gerardia purpurea (purpla go- 
rardia), I, 22 ; 7,64,70. 

Gerard*a HerbaL 7, 441. 

Gesner, Konrad Ton, quoted, 1. 
480 ; 8, 89L 

**Geato gallonun,*' 7, 386. 

Ghost of a priest no better than 
that of a highwayman, 8, 8. 

Giant, 7, 162. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 4, 146. 

Gttpiii. William, quoted, 8, 387, 448 ; 

Gla d neea, strength of, 8, 107. 

GbMS, 8, 827. 

Gkse, 8, 16, 29, 198, 199. 

Gloucester, 7, 48. 

Glow-worm, 7. 308, 340. 

Gnaphallum, 6, 123 ; 8, 279. 

Gnaphalium uliginoEum, 8. 48. 

Gnats, 6, 128, 180 ; 8, 184. 

God, T.*a idea of, L 81, 82 ; men*a 

impertinent knowledge of , 88, W ; 

the personality of, 98 ; olothee fit 

to worship, in, 8, 39 ; false view 

of, 6, 91. 
**God*s Drop,** proposed aa nana 

for Walden Pond, 8, 803. 
Goda of the river and wooda, 8, 227. 
Goethe, 1, 428-432; quoted, 484- 

GoiTs Falls, 1,811. 

Goffstown (N. H.), 1, 264, 828, 338, 

841 
Gold,' 7, 294. 
Ck>ld craze, the California and Ana* 

tralia, 10, 263-268. 
Golden Age, 6, 822 ; ours must be a 

pastoral one, 8, 61 ; Virgil's d» 

aoription of the. 62. 
Golden ens, 7. 90. 
Golden robfai, 6, 128,280: yooagol 

8,214»268. .#— ^-f 
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OoUca-nd, a. 



m<l,a,mi BiWjB, IQSj 

7, 13, 10, 19,09, 3t& «M BoU- 

vd, bliw-i»«nnwd, 7, *B, 

Oolde'iiToil, wUta, 7, IN- 



114; «,67»r<^ 



Ooodnun'i Hin, B, 42. 



Ml 7, 



pUonUoii or, M.ia£ 

Somlviii, John, 7, IdB-ia, OS, Zll, 

251,380. 
BooUn,Duid,qiutod,l,l(»,Ul, 

!nO,llS,3B3;^4B. 
" ^ - - ■=!, 216, B38L Sal 



-_. J, SSi honkliif __. ___. 

, wild, 7. 1*% lai, 331, 2fiU, 

3SS, 269, 3H, 312, 320, 321, 3H, 



soiriwwk, «, aeo. 

QOBiold, OapUlu Bkrtbolonuw, ^ 

t: dIvnTHT ol Cipa Cod b*. 

2H-239ie,339v 
GoHuser, 7, 183, ISO, in. 
S«*a, P. A., " Cuidlu Kitnnt 

lit," 8, 113. 
Oouip, itroU to irlnaM to liMf, S, 

261 i 6, 311. 
Oougtl. ^iu, 7, 83, 84. 
Oa(ug» wood, a, 140. 



iMrt, Iff, 131 ; tbe Amerlou, 132- 
130; nuUuM to, 13e-13It, l«t- 
182; T. ud tl», iBZ-tTOi good 
■nd bad, 132;  reprannUtlTe, 



Oiukla Smma, B, ITS. 

OncUu (UiukblTd*), B. 91, ISO, 

311, Wl; 7,47,88. 
enin,8,361. S« under umH of 

ennuw, DM tbt flnt nqnUte, •,. 

Snupu Bock, In fiilmitit. It 1, 9. 



Onnd lAks, 3, 3 



7, li?;™il 



 : 178,302, 
ngluh mid 



Qrin, blua Jotet, 7, XW. 

Oru^ JiuH, a, 184. 

Onu, mstdow, 7, 169, 170. 

Oibv, pbikUrlK, 7, 3^ 

Ons, iwiwt-KaiiUd nmil, S, I3L 

0«H Rnch (whitfr4a4k !>, B, 133. 

firoaihanon, 7, 197, 276: titrntm, 

a, 216. 

GnUtnds, S, 13G. 
GnTAk, lodbm, 1, 312. 
OnTsjurd,  dipe Ooil, «, ITS. 
a^^., ^^^.t. «d, 1, 

Orv. An*, a, 109, 132, 14T, 230. 
•• Omt BiU,^' ths. B, 320. 
Omt Brook, >, 167. 
SnU FMdi, B, 30, 132. 140, 31B ; a, 
90; 7,36,68,204; 8,163; 9,318. 

naiinn pdt," rene, 10, 363. 
dntt KHdmn. 1, 3, 20 ; B, 3T, SS, 

96,140, 141,166,236; a, ICO; T, 

79, 413 ; a, 186, ESa, 300 i a, 43B. 
OtsM qiHMloni, B, 72. 
Orut tUirw, tha, or Bt IdnrnaiM, 

a, 110, 111, 113. 
finatnaH, nnttnliMil, E, 9. 
Qnbe, B, 93 ; 7, 390 ; 8, !& Stt 

OiHcsiB,!) S.l<)6;te]sg»iitibap 

" One», who ud I (iiU abogld (•■ 

Dmeki, a, 355 ;' hmoauit 'of dsuW* 
enltndrt In mttbolo^, a, 41 
thBfi UtBitf of azpreMioB, 278 
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■iM, Ut, 161, 3)8: 
6»glu>, Honioa, 7. 31 



Gms, tlH color of 111^ «, KM. 

Sna Idud, ■, IIB. 

Oren Hovntaliw, UN, 7, IBI ; 9, t, 

T, 121, m, ISO. 
OimlHuli (M*.), 3, MS- 
Onulud, diUMoed in,^ N; ■, 

<,1B, 
156; IB 

'fllo (He-V S, 1X1, laa, 33Z, 
Inv, Uw tnmltr, qnoM, S, US, 



UrtppUnf toi ippu*, 9, BT(k 

OtUt beu in Boatoa, a, MO. 

thUt-mSa, 7, 3S1. 

Oiwbuk, pIpF, CB Ht. lafvvttB, 

a, SOT ; 7, *i6. 
QTOHbMk, roM-bKHted. a, S7, 1», 

130, 30T ; iwt ol, TT ; hhw ot, 

US, 130, 307. 
eroton (Hw), 1, Oil ; S, ITO, IM. 
SKHind-iiuU, aLm^i 7, 4i 
OroandHl, tka, 9, 4W. 



lt.t,«S^ 



r^^i™ 



Bwte,t,». 

SiilU, msUiadi at iwtoliliif, ^ OS ; 

tjTI, 14S, 2», ass, 320, 331 1 «, 

OnriHt, Om, 9, m~~ 

lar  



bini), a, 0, no, 227. 

HbU UVm. how the othBT, 1, IKL 
Hiilo,mB,in;7.306. 
Huipn«d (N. B,), 1, 330, SCO. 

Uug^iitdi, a, SI. 

Buoltwl, Hi olwtt ttufbt bj, a, 

zoi. 

HappiHM, 7, 200 ; of InuiliiiaM 
tUuga, 1, 114, IH I whit ii It mxli 
oftSot! ata tbs irtlflonot hll 
own, ail ; obd, IW, IH). 

HikTd Vinn, 7, IW. 

Hardh.,-1., e.54ti;«e.l«,7.44T. 

H.irr, Il,.,2, .1JJ;B, 13. 

H.^rl'v^,^. lIiV, quoted, 9, ISH 
BnrrPi'6 M:.K»;mr, 7, m 
H.-.iTi..uU,[.'a, 6,4:1. |I0. 
H„r.i-. T. W,,6, )3J:7,B«k 
ILirviri) (MiM.). 9, IM, IH. 



Hule lu JKe, iiiiMHko Ot lllowlllb 
Butinfi, WuTBB, qnotad, 1« ITT, 



ol,l,3«0. 

Hit, 7t see. 

Bit*, compuUdii of ram'i tot wo- 

■i«iV£Z3. 
BlrnthllL (Ifiu.), 1, lOS, 100, 110, 

111, 230, 2G0, 422; Uitorlu of, 

qnotild, 3.00. 

Htwk, Amerlon HpuTDW, B, 2KI. 
Hiwk, lUli. S, ttO. 
ttiwk. n»T.h (nietdiw h»k), DHl 
of,S, 310; 7,21, 3>> 



iHwk, »d-uiM, L ZM, an, 

010. 

Urt,iharF.-liiimf.|.G. :.-rfl. 
i«-lH,H--7; 6,;U,-'..,.in,TS,S8, 

a 1*3. -!■.(, ■.■Jl, ■>[■■ -J^, 0O2, 
; a, '•"'. 70, K. in, 113, IM, 
14«i 1 li;,«li>a n'M, 71, 32, 113, 
m; 7, 111,^3, im,2BB,19«,«8( 

IM ; and osat ud («g>, 41Gi. 8m 

Highttaiwk. 
bwVwwd, TBinT-lainiA (Hloifc 

dam Teiumm), a A MS, ISO; B, 
' Bxn TOO not iHa," T»ri», Ift 
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HftjoookSi nMnmtM of iniiHiwri 8^ 

176w 
Hayden, ooiiIIb in liii 7»vd, 8, M7. 
Haying, C 88, 268. 
Haystack, the, 1, 107. 
Use, 1. 284; 6, 177, 321 ; 6. 14, 

135^ 252, 200. 8e« Dew, Fog, 

Miat 
Basel, 6, 218, 243, 265, 287 ; 7, 150, 

816. 
Head, BIr Fnaela, his gestnre on 

leaving Canada, 8, 340 ; quoted, 8, 

58,271. 
Health, 7, 296 ; 8|J4, 57 ; definition 

of a f armer*8, 389. 
Hearfaig, good, 6, 53. 
Heart-leaf, 6, 220 ; flowen of, 338. 

See FloatiM heart. 
Heat. 8w Hot weaUier. 
Heath, dwellers on the, 8, 70. 
Heaven, l,^ 601-504; truest account 

of,8.26is. 
Hebe, a worshiper of, 8, 217. 
Hedgehog, shooting a, 8, 158. 
Heetopaaea of Veeahnoo Sarma, 1, 

191. 
Heights of Abraham, 9, 26. 
Holfx alboUbrU (white snaU), 8, 

304. 
Beu/?, 461 ; living in Maasachn- 

setU or, 10, 193. 
Belleboro, 6, 84, 113, 293, 294. 
Help Impliea greatness in helped 

and helper, 8, 366. 
Hemlock, 6, 14, 55, 62; 7, 166, 

210,226; 8,8,30,167. 
••Hemlocks," 8, 32, 179; 7, 240. 
Hemlocks, leanins. 7, 164. 
Hen liarrior, B, 26l. 
Hen-hawk, 8. 65, 166, 390 ; 9, 431, 

446. 
Hen-houses, more thought of than 

heaven, 6, 314. 
Henry, Alexander, Adventurea of, 

1, 283, 286-^; Wawatam*s 

friends^ with, 362. 
Hens, 6. 3^ 60 ; sensitive to atmo- 
spheric changea, 8, 143 ; Bugge»- 

tive of health, 180 ; aUo^ 104, 193, 

337. 
Bbald or FsBHMH, 10, 70-76. 
•• Herbatio,'* 6, 120. 
Hercules, labors of, trifling com- 
pared with those of T. 's neighbors, 

STio. 

Herds, the koopon of men, 8, 90. 
Hermann, 7, 282. 
Hermit, ^m Dialogue. 
Bemdon, Wflltam Lewis, quoted, 
8,72; 10,284. 



Hermit Lake, 8, 896| 296. 

Heroism, 8, 313. 

Heron, 1, 514 ; bine, 7» 156, 193. 

Heron Lake, 8, 315, 316. 

Herriek, Robert, 9, 366. 

Herring Biver. 4L 93. 

Hesiod, quoted, 1, 79. 

Heywood Meadow, 6, 190 ; 8, 248. 

Heywood*8 Peak, 6, 271, 272 ; 7, 

57. 
Heywood'a Pond, 7, 411. 
Hibiscus, 1, 23. 
Hickeses, 7. 349. 
Hickory, 8. 142; 7. 37, 66. 864 ; M 

object of beau^, 8. 261 ; 8, 324. 

See Walnut. 
Hide, stretching a, 3, 180 ; sale of 

a mooae>, 185. 
Hieracium Canadense, 7, 53. 
Hieracinm veuosum (veiny-leaved 

hawk-weed), 8, 5, 143, 186. 
HuHSB Laws, 2, 327-346. 
HioHiJkifD LioBT, Thb, 4, 179-210. 
Highland light, 4. 157, 179 ; de- 

scription and stories of, 201-210 ; 

ocean frosen at. 8, 426. 
Highlanders in Quebec, 9, 30-32, 

&,34,08. 
"Highlands** between the Penob- 
scot and St. John, 3, 296. 
Hill, Mr., his opinion of "Walden,** 

8,119. 
Hm, the, 6, 160, 291; 8, 167; 7, 

71,346,468; 8, 165. 
Hills, 6, 359 ; 7, 371, 373 : 8, 70, 14a 
HilUide, russet, its beauty, 6, 127, 

131. 
Hllton*s clearing, 8, 127. 
Hlimocrates, on cutting the nails, 89 

Hips, 8, 07. 

** His steadv sails he never fturla,** 
verse, 8, 134. 

History, the reading and the anti- 
quity of. 1, 200-203 ; reading, 8, 
106 ; 6, 60 ; Grecian, 341, 354 ; un- 
important compared with poetry 
and inspired thought, 7, 29. 

•• History of Animals,** Aristotle*!, 
8,36. 

Hoar-frost, 9, 166, 166. 

Hobble-bush, wayfarer*8 tre« or, 8, 
116. 

Hochelaga, 8, 111, 120, 121, 123. 

Hodge, Assistant Oedogist, quoted, 
3, 34, 97. 

Hog Island, inside of Hull, 4^ IB. 

Hog pasture, 8, 89. 

Hogepen-walke, 8, 90. 

Hogs, 6, 90. 
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Holdan Bmp^ 7« 9S, 301, 418; 8^ 

430. 
Hold«n wood. 7« 68 ; $, 377. 
Holland, the kmg <^ iu hi* ^Iwnanti 

8,296. 
Hullowell plaoo, the, 2, 129, UU* 
Holly in New Bedford, 8, 29. 
Holt, the, 8» 104. 
Holt Bend, 8, 61. 
Home, 7, 58, 464. 
Hoiner, 1, 121, 486; Hied, 2, 157; 

aerer yet printed in Bngliah, 163 ; 

quoted, 225; 6, 46; 7, 380; in 

relation to muaic, 8* 139 ; sboula 

be ftabjected to & new kind at orit- 

iclun, 276 ; quoted, 9. 221« 
QomesiQloien, remarkaUe faiitinot 

of, JB, 37. 
Honey, 7« 42, 338. 
H.oney-beee, 7, 41. 
HookMtt (N. H.), 1, 279, 812, 823, 

339, 340, 382, 383, 414; Pinnacle, 

3^ ; Falls, 398. 
Hooper, Harry, 7, 223. 
Hoosack HounUdii, T.*a aioent of, 

1, 236-2A8. 
HooMC MouDtaina, 7^,131 ; 8, 180. 
Hop, culture of the. 9, 167. 
Uop-hombearo, 7, 160. 
Rope, 8, 412 ; what is it f 41S. 
Hopkinton.(Ma«8.), 1, 4, 40, 
Horison, 6, 129 ; 7, 249. 
Hornbeam, 7, 364. 
Hornets' uest, 6, 1G9 ; 7, 16, 34. 
Horns, blowing of, 6, 4, 146, 340. 
Bonis, uses for deer's, 3, 116. 
Horustone, 3, 240. 
Horsp, recognising a, 8, 119 ; 6, 60 ; 

8, 175 ; 7, 54. 
HoTKe chestnuts, 7, 173. 
Horses, to hang clothes otcu wooden^ 

a, 36; Capadiap, 9, 41; men's 

w6rk lor, 10, 45. 
** Hqrsea hitre the mark,** yene, 1, 

301. 
HiiVfceshoe. Interval, on Um Keni- 
' mack, 1, 157, 4G6. 
htirtvs ticeus, nature in winter a, 

9, 218, 219. 
Huumer, Abel, 6, 106. 
H'vraer, Edmund, 7t8|09- 
Hosmor, Joseph, 7, 267, 299, 844. 
HoBiners field, 7, 277, 811. 
Hosmer's mei^dow, 7, 227. 
Hospitality, 6, 109. 
SotipUalalUf/f not hospitality but, 

2.236. 
Hot weather, a sign of, 8, 47; hot 

afternoons. IQSl, 144-lw; a hot 

■Miming, 161 ; aultiy nights, 153, 



211 ; halting ii^ 9f»i BonnaL «■# 

steady warmth, 329 ; furnace-like 

heat, 368; on. the tumniks an# 

by the river, 364. 
Houlton (Me.)L road, the, 8. 1, 7, & 

12« 14 ; team, the, 16. 
Hounds iHinUng woods in wlnfesr, 2, 

428^^33. 
Hour variously speot, 7) 842. 
House, every n>ot posnble site for 

a, 2, 1!^; the ideal, 877^880; 8, 

176, 193 : the perfect, 8, 187. 
House-ndstaig «t Walden Pond, 2. 

73. 
Houses, anperflnities in our, 2, 68; 

7,34; Canadian, 8j M, 73 ; Ameiy 

ifMui compared with Canadian, 12^ 
Houbb-Wauuro, 2, 309-896. 
Housework, i^ pleaaiuit pa^thne, 8| 

177. 
Houstonia, 7, 37, 79, 196, 217. 
Howell, Francis, 7, 198. 
Howitt, William, on Australian goMf 

diggmgs, 10. 266; quoted, 268. 
Howland (He.), 8, 122. 
Hubbard, Cyrus, 7, 366. 
Hubbard Path, 6, 234. 
Qubbard's Bath, 8, 201. 
Hubbard's Bend, 8, 13, 110. 
Bubbard*s Bridge, 6, 318; 8, 818 1 

7.283,391,SnO; 8,59. 
Hubbard^s Close, B, 130, 142, 280| 

8,38; 7,328. 
Hubbard's Field, 8, 86. 
Hubbard's Grove, 8, 319 ; 7. 106. 
Hubbard's Meadow, 6, 77, 87, 163. 
Hubbard's Swamp, 8, 36, 122 ; 8» 

Hubbard's Woods, 7, 250, 256, 869l 
Hubbardston (Mass.), 7, 181. 
Hubbub of Philosophy, etc., its im- 

portaiioe overrated, 8, 123. 
Huckleberries, never reach Boston, 

2 271 * 8. 418. 
Huckleberry, 6, 80. 68, 62, 89, 166, 

217, 257, 271, 817 ; 7, 8, 79, 186, 

307; division of labor on thei 

8, 86 ; distribution of the, 68; 

cake, 143, 144 ; o/fp, 70. 
Huckleberry apple, 6, 134, 166. 
Huckleberry bird, 8, 91, 186; 8^ 

412, 423. 
Huckleberry pastures, 9, 70. 

Hudson (K.HOTl* ^^ 138, 191, 

211. 
Huvofthemimt, 6, 0. 
Huguenots of Staten Island, 1, 286* 
Hull (Mass.). 4, 15. 
Hqmane Society, huta of the, 4^ 71^ 

85-91. 
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Uak. VDO, itoattd, 1 




ItDti tar lUpiiTtekad nQon, %, 73, 

Hfd*, Tau, tb* Unlnr, qncAad, 2, 

Bnali, no ■ranJilpw of, », IIT. 
Hj^ lU flarc\ni nota, 8, 1>T ; 310, 

991. JM Hrlndo. 
HilDdH, B, W4, 319, 291, SSl! «, 

5, ai, Sfl,i», 69, ifld. aa2,3S3; S 

ET,lM,a». 314,363. SaBj]iL 
HymBjttw ivkl moralog or oTVDfnf , 

Hypflrkmm (Bt. John Vwort, JohnV 

Vint), f , no, 28B 1 B, 4IU. 



„^«. 



Hrpoiyi anoU (fiiUow batlilalwii 

■(«), a, as, lu, tB3. 

Hjrpmim, 7, 138, 139, 270. 
atpanOD, ntalnad 1 

_, '1KM,1.II09. 

" I un boQIid, I mn boood tor  dl* 
not nun," nne, i, 2. 

L «». "^ "^ 

** liMarliig nt, who had bat tan,^ 

«■ I make ja mn otter,*' vana, 1, 39 
« I na*d Dp  riiar wKb > ploHan 

" I Mir Iba dTD «in drrini nrth' 
t«a»,"™r.a,a, 168.'^ 

"tttt tbBclTil mn drjlni suth* 
Mu*." TCTM, 9, 147. 



'twMtoit 
1,298. 

oe, looUng Uuavsh tha, on Vat- 
dan Fond, X 382 i whoopiog of 
ttae, 122 ; outUog throiifta, to nt 

Fond,' «2-4Sa 1 bawitj at wa- 
dan, U7 ; boamlur ot Uia, 4(t5 : 
E, IK, W, », 7SrH. 113, MI, 213, 
2»! a atudr of, 38; 7, 3m, 
along eaoh (Ida of tba rliar, 3H, 
lU ; anoir-lDii, 391 ; hobblT loa, 
3BB, 4«l, 4071 alr-oalU in. 390; 
on Iba TJTar, 399 ; crjaUti of, 
408: iwaa plaoaa In, 433; ax- 

Suidtatr pcdbliad, 41Si 1E8;^ 
2 ; on tba traaa, 29, 33, W, BU^ 
212; oolor of, BO, 212, 311, 370, 



Id}4q«a«, G, 7- 

« II thou wbli but atand br ■? av." 

Tens, 10, 383. 
"If wtUi lifbC haad aiMt ImSui," 

*a»i,10,3S8. 
Iznomue, Soclair fat tba Dlfmdao 

of Uaatul, 8, 2& 
ntad, endnrlnE tagaotr ot Iba, 1, 

130; fclS. 
IDualoli, 7,'3X. 
" I 'm fMhI In Ike daikaat nl(kt," 

iBiicbiatiini, mqnlraa a loo* ranaa, 
7, va ; wlM Krt of apl^i^ ia 
tint ■blob Toba tba, CIS; obo, 
3811. 

lDiaclnlDgL^7. IH-197. 



I. i lily 



S,37a. 

B 1 ire tba moniliig rke." 
1,4(0. 
.y ciieoiintand tmeng lb 

vUbur, iui id»..l, 8, 40. 

, Gcowdlng out ol eiH, br 
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btboltad pnpariu , 



PUgrlm, 4tfl; t, 48 ; capacity ti 
ImprQvamaat, GO ; wlgwftm M M 

nndOD al cbs, ■ii\ ; tncM of tJi 

KO; alK, 91, lOS, 23e, 2IS, S3 

lodlui HaAfAa, looatlon of toft, j 



Ul, in, S»,2S, 290; tho t« 
mwwbic Iti nmth, 319 ; 33B, iM 
408, 4H ; ot Uts, Ch«. B, M& 

I0di|r)blMI,S,7«; S, Sfl: S, «». 

lodlgo <nad, B, 3S i 6,218. 

iDdoon, llriDir, •. eH-2Ee. 

ladutrr, pnriklinoe of, S, 330. 

lDfliUit7, tlw ml, 1, M. 

T-****'*! in maD, a, 1T3 ; BhoToliaa 
nudB Dp ol, 338. 

ItafliMOD*, dUBout^ of labjaatliig 
«iineln> to M, 8, 3T8. 

tDfarmUloii, B, Ifft, 188. 

Inrnhun, 0*M, aura at Dv 




 »rt Df, I, In. 

Inaact loaa, at aOi. 

IiwcU, S, iTs. T, M ; OD tba Ic«, t, 

S*l7ieS; ealla of, 271 : OSmmati- 

-« itf apBolaaof, 386] UUbn 

M'A 8« ludat wuuM of 



Inlanit;, marMring of, 
T^Uon ol, (D data, S7B. 



iDTarUbnta Anliiula, Haaaaefao- 

aatta B^on on, quoted, B, IS8. 
Inrltathn, tna odw oat naUtad, 

g, 234 ,^.'i dana to, SOG. 
Innrd Momlnt, Tha, Tana, 1, SS8. 
lolaa, and hrdtaa' baad, iTlO- 
Iri* prlinuitloa (Boalon )rt>), 0, IBS- 
Iria nrakoloc (bhia flaa^ B. 61. 

lOB^mriK-Sr ""^ "• "• 

Irlah, fbjdai ooodltloB tt tb* 

Iruh n iM, 7i 40S. 

lalaod, S, 3M. 

bland Haadow, 6, ISO. 

lalauda, 1, S20; toniullon at, •, 

"U doUi <^*Bd ny prlmdaa," 

" It la DO Oiaam of alna," Tsraa, t, 

SOS. 
Itallao dlaotnarat, 4, 283. 
"I'la aaanhed my facBlMai 

aronnd," rsia, ID, 38^ 

JackaoD, Dr. Cbarlei T., S, 3, 11: 

Sioted, legaidln; idCltada of 
tudii, 81; OD Uooaiihead Laka, 
126 ; ikatohsa in Kaporti o(, 148 ; 
QuoCad, n^udlPB bomatoaa « 
KoDutKMaa, 24Di ■, 288. 
JambUchna, qootod, 1, 229. 

tkmugh, C SU. 
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JmnuTttnw, 8,132,138. 

j«, bfiKs 7, ifi. 73, BO, aM, aas, 

ISis, 23a, MS, 270,371. 

'- - wival ol tbe, 9, 426i S, 31, 

6, IDS, ISD ; dIueu co mn iu B J- 

caud b;, B, 73^ Ihcir unuio  

wlnUr HUDd, 312, 373; 9, IM, 

213, 244, US, 400. 

JrjflBTWn tN. H.), B, 

Jenn/' •-'■■* 



'fi 



;t.v" 



ih'i Gutter, 4, 40. 

JsniulKin VllbgB (Uu>. ), i, IT. 
Jmill BaUtloni, quocnl. 8, IIB. 
JeulU, sod Indkn toriure, S, US ; 
airly, lu Ne» GuKlHiid.jL U»; 

SM i BkihIu, tba, In duabH, 9, 

Jiuu Ctarlit, tha (SHt ot the ataiT 
of, 1, M : pHiuo of fMamun wd 
BsdUali. 17T: UbtnlWng teOu- 

«H»<4.1,I7<1 

Jos Ubrt Lukei, tb«, 3, H. 

Jm Huty MnmUlu, 3, U, GS, 

#0*1. On ptoplMt, qtuUd, 9, 3SB, 

MiDMB, Idmid, qnotod, I, 10 1 2, 

Jc^VvortCSI John^ft-wort, hypsr- 
Icum), B, Gl 1 7, H, 210, -JSA ; S, 
62 ; vLpd of growth la Ita noU, 
141 \ In ground burnt aim, IGl ) 
1tAtboaButaLEi4utuhlii«,M6: o^, 
Sll. S« Bt. JohuVwort. 

Joku, B, 103. 

JaatM, CipUiD, t, 102. 

joiwi, EphnJm, fiii nat* boolt, •, 

JOH^ Kr WlUIuI^ I. 191. 
Jouon, Bw, qiiM«l, S, » ; S, aST ; 
■.277. 

33,Se{quoUd,a, 



JuEpir, nwMlm (jBtilptnu i» 

pu.), a, STIr 1 V, Bti. 

Juitioi^ ttw KjmlaMnttoa of, U^ 

> KdeDduinm Hoitaw," 6, 81. 

Iilm, TnTsla la Horth Anisrioa, 
quoMd. 4, ISO, 241 i B, IW. 37, 4S, 
SI; on H^pUota ow QiwbHi, 

EilDili ugnirtUoIlii (UmliUll}, e, 

SiLbidii iliium, 6, 17i 7, sei ; S, SOB, 
33U, 4S1. Bhi UofBl. luoa^ila. 
KUmluu. AeaNuphu. 

7*11*, a, 00 1 nnr, 



n, Joiui, 1. H 
»1 1 ^I( i 



*ga, 303: ipnldiiB ol oriaksta, 
SSliqi»tad,B,l. 

JOunuL 7, 380; inportmit annt* 
lnltB0tdU^,a>33i ulrlHin, 
llBi Ittqnr ■>(«,« pumjor to 
tba fodi, Ifll t m TBOoni of expert- 
eDoeaand grairth, 240 ; adTuUga 
In preeerrlng form of l^ 204 ; 
ipuwlUliig  (t^nge thine, 231 1 
T.'i daannfon vf nil, SSO. 

tvaalj, our Ufa ilHilU b> 11, ■, 



Kuapakonegu Lake, 3. W, W. 
KMepakouaBU (traui, B, th 
Kauaaria, 1 lOT. 
Eaene (H. Hi) Street, B. 4| b«dl 

Kalp,4,n-H). 

Kendiukeiif , Isdiftn tnftinliif <tf, 9, 

Kenitebee Blnr, the, S, *. 4T, 1S)L 

2:20, 232, 2SS, 338. 
Kent, Uie Duhe Dl, p mp Mty c4 S^ 

Keyea, John, 7, 363. 

Khded, quotwl, 8, 410. 

KbDuli»taeu, S, UO. 

KlbbeFlHS, B, lOS; 6,80. 

Kldnapptug, S, BB. SeeBtirerx. 

Kieou-be-TD, S, UO. 

KlUlnitiHi Peak, 8, B. 

KliiK), Uount, S, 123, 124, 180, 225, 
226, 230, 233 : Indiu t»dli[ou at 
orlElo of, 23S 1 honutoue on, 240 ; 
2427250, 323, SJl. 

King- bird, a, 14, 28, 47, GO, 67, 33. 

Klngfldwr, i, 8S, 114. 

Kliby end Bpeose, 7, 184, I8B. 

104. ' 
Kitten, life 0( 1, ■, II I bxiUDn^at 
a,3M. 

KJltljbenden, let DenM plajr U, S, 

KniiTary, more f oollah than loBj, i; 

Snlle, u Indlao, 3, 183. 

Knot-gma, B, 482. 

XnovbdBa, lU ulnre, B, 14 ; ot «• 
anothu, 287 ; of the Horld and of 
the Kul, 7,31; KHialled, 33; id 
an DDleaxiiaa mao,B, 127; Uia aloH 
rrowthof.a, 161 ; SoolatT lot Uk 
intbuim ct UaaAil, 288) ba^ 



tu 
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I, tiM wtXb&amA aXioBt, 8, ' 
427, 428 ; 10, 273. 

^MMbna, tM^yngt «!, 1. 179-182. 

Krigias, 6, 68. See "DwaMiwk. 

Ktaadv, 3, 1-111. 

KtuMla, Mount, 8, 1 ; MoentB of, 2, 
4 ; Tiew of, 26 ; first yiew of, 43; 
46 ; the flat •uminit of, 69 ; 70, 73 ; 
T.*8 aao«nt of, 74-89 ; altitude of, 
87 ; 116, 147, 166, 206, 266, 270, 
808, 318, 822, 823, 360, 888, 389. 

XAbaone, quoted, 7, 288. 

Labor, «, 270 ; 7, 298 ; divldon of, 
8,36. iSM Effort, Work. 

X^lMcer, cbooainf oooupatien of a 
day-, 8a HI ; falling in pond with 
manj clothes on, ItiO; tbe eiB- 
cient, h, 281 ; 8, 146. 

Laboring man has no tine to be 
awytbfaig but • maiBhinw, the, 8, 
12. 

Labrador and Bast Main, health in 
the words, 8, 198. 

Lachine Bailroad Depot, the, 8.* 
123. 

Ladies'-trasces, 1, 92. 

Udy*s aiipMr, 6, 86, 43, 49. 

Lafayette, Mount, 0, 306, 311. 

Laing, Bamuel, ouotod, 8, 46. 

Lake, tlie eaith*s eye, a, 8. 291 ; 
country of New Snglaad, uie, 3, 
47 ; School, tlie, 8, 227 ; a wood- 
land, in winter, 9, 213, 214. 

Lake Champlain, Long Wbarf to* 8. 
187 • 8 7-9. 

]Uke 8t.'Peter, 8. 119, 121. 

Lake Bnperior Indians, 7, 297. 

Lakes, ▼eraal, 8, 263 ; framed wtth 
autumn foliage, 7, 68. 

Lakin, Jak«. hound lost by, 8, 104. 

Lalemant, Hierosme, quoted, 9, 27. 

LambUU (Kalmia angiiatif<«a), 8, 
fi9; 8, 6, 53, 123, 127, 143, 166i 7, 
36, 37 ; 9. 462. 

lAiqprey Esl, 1, 39. 

Lancaster (Mass.), %, 211 ; 8, 168, 
170,183. 

LiLNDLOBD, Trb, 9, 187-198. 

Landlord, qualities of the, 8, 188- 
IStB. 

Landor, W. 8., Richard the First, 
quoted, 8. 306. 

Landscape, 6, 43, 68, 69. 63. 920; 
through the arch of a bridge. 8, 
246 ; seen through dear air, 969, 
276 ; large features and detidls of 
the, 280 ; lake and mountain, 296 ; 
fMm Ikir Baven HOI, 7, 90; 
iffpropriata framea for a, 191« 



204; 826, 880, 981, 8f9; ^rtowsd 

upside dowu, 412 ; iL 86, 97 ; vver- 

looked frran a ah^ of rock, 99 ; 

T.'a wish to look on, 100 ; iuhabi' 

tants of a town shocdd nve attri- 
tion to preserving the t>eauty of 

the, 108 ; by moonlight, 322 ; a hiU 

against the distant, 348. 
Language, 6, 80 ; rules for speaking 

and writiug the Euglisb, 8, 334. 
La Prairie (Que.), 8, 12, 13, 22, 128. 
Laich, eztenaiTe wood of, 8, 286. 
Lark, the, 8, 184, 186. 
Lark, Meadow, 6, 122,194, 187,236, 

969, 324; 8, 84, 129, 162, 808 ; 7. 

20, 79, 199, 411. 
Isuk, shore (homed laxk, Ahtnda 

alpestris), 8, 228 ; 7, 68. 
Larks, about the house Dec. 28, 8, 

12 ;ol«o, 29, 48. 
Lamed Brook, 8, 307. 
Last Datb or JoBxr Bbowv, Sb^ 

XO, 287-248. 
Last words, 7, 879. 
Latebne, 6. 114. 
** Lately, ahs, I knewagsnlle boy,** 

Terse, 1, 343. 
Laurel, mountain, 8, 46, 88, 118, 

116, 167, 216. See KalmfakgUMiW 
Laurel Glen, 8, 124, 216. 
Laurel Pasture, 6, 89. 
Lauras sassafras (sassafras), 7, 86, 

88. 
Law, 8, 17. 147 ; a humbug, 7, 99. 
Lawrence (Mass.), 1, 111. 
Laws, obedience to different, thf 

explanation of seeming heartless* 

iMes.8. 808. 
Layard, A. H., quoted, 8, 76. 
** Leach hole *' ia Walden Pond, 8# 

46a 
Lead, rain of, 8, 32, 
Leaf, resemblance of sand f ormatlef  

to a, a, 473. 
Leares, radical, 6, 101 ; the time to 

obsekTe, 0, 37; ahnoet fully ex- 

ended, 76; in the breese, T7« 
8 ; ahadowa of, 104 ; as bedding 
for cattle, 7, 88 ; autumnal cdora 
of phie, 109 ; Indescribable colore 
of, in autumn, 163; brown, dry, 
and rastUng, 200, 296 ; flying like 
birds, 262 ; change to higher color 
due to ripeness, 260 ; radical, 286 ; 
a collection of autumn, 312: 
fallen, a ahelter to birds and 
quadrapeds, 366 ; shrab-oak, 367 ; 
beauty in dead, S^l ; contrast be* 
tween upper and imdarside of, & 
404;firfM,480. 
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a, Mi-sn ) fauM 

m«,«,7«J 

luton, 914 i br Chinning, 284, 
968', comriilntraidBof f \ 411 \ 

«i»,9m. 

Lastunr, mtmtm of Biti, A 106) 
T.'i aihr 4rf hlauBH M II, «, ie& 

TsptnTBra, 7, 574. 
laclurliiK, 7, 9«1. Ml), 4«B. 



:h, S,'l% 



7, 116 2(0. 
p.V, e6.itie. 



982i8,3£ 
L«-B CUfT, E, 14S, 919. 9411, K 
Tra, 319; 6, M, BT, IW; r, W. 



Lee'i mil' |tiiw>h>»'»<^), B, It, 
Lbu'. i.llltiiJB, T, 87. 



"iT** 



Iji|ITv1> CUorinli, a, IKL 
Lnfiortiot, qiHMed, nnrdlTUE 
dHi« ot ftih^ 3. T9 : 4, I& 
Lupolea, 7,307, 314, m. 



LailiilUa [IhH.), 2, 49B. 
lAvmrioB, «itj, niuuCiiral pUoei li 

SIS. 
UbniT, T, ISO ; T.>i npnlaBiis i 

UBl>tnlty,U,S. 
fUwH. >.«. M, T^ in, m, 314, 

S17, ns; e, 9ikni 7, sii, ais, 

■3f,lM,3er,«lid; t, 31,31: ■aiiii 
d^M •tu'lj.T*! 133i tvi^itoM 
of, U tt ft lun « Maw or — '- " 
9SS i olldoiito, 970 1 nliAnu 



UaUg, J. >. TOB, qvoMd, 9, n. 

UiK, «, 931. 

We, tba woM ud, 1, SSfi-Mn i 
HUM «d lHvm o(, I, 19i an 
•ipgrlmat, 17 ; ■tndcnls i--"- '- 



•■{iMd HtIbk Um, 438 ; Ut* voar, 
btmrsT BUM, KB; ta oi. Bk* 
the wiitoT 1b the rinr, SlSi * 
RMs-oDloreA Tkw of, 6. 13: Im- 



■^u-,^ oondltlon, 119 i miut b* 
llTfld ilaDe, 12Si (11 thinn lUn 
lo the poet ud to Sod, 19Si 
gnndeBf of, 134 ; how we •boaU 
UH, 139 : different larell of, t, 
7B: iu*iDe*7 fd youthful, 98; la 
panDactln, 141: niheTldtr gf. 
ISOT)^ J tuitUa of, 9tn i Che UM, 
907; tlw utlitX ^ imtortaL 
CI4 ; dwnld tia a MirteUr much, 

S13) ^DO of, V, 98: IDHt Id. 
———■- -' -"■■■, 101 ;ofiaae< 



flB mO bf dad oakL 14a'; Mm* 
baaaUlnl onidei^ M ; iBodam 
drlUHd, 918, 240, 313; tiUiira 
*iid nuHH <ii,>f7 : KrMtBettte 
 UtIok, 400 1 8.8; * meeeii jii l 
vrlteriuiit iHUontaf a «■»> 
loe iDdooDtented, 19 ; •hODU not 
be palntad  »loDriu IS; Im. 
portut erenU ot T.'i, 31 ; hupl- 
nm of, bonad up with Ehjaail 
omdltli>D,49i ■aAion',41; worth 
wblle to kppl; wUdom to eoadniH 
of, 44; Miia* in, 4Gi T.'i nun- 
msr, Bl ;  higher, 39 ; marnnA 
brthiwliig weuher, 131; DO mora 
dlKordi in. 140 ; the baa, 189 ; 
(Hffermil klndiot 178, ITS ; band* 
tolertble, 131 ; appeariDoa «, 
Diider On Btfact of ummlo, 173, 
181; tameiHHaf,ie8iT.>(,<rfii>> 

803 ; pictured wlthoqt Lmajl na - 
tlon, KB; alH, 81, KB, 818, !31, 
KG, 313, 303, 3S8, 334. BuUi- 

jrfrwerlaMiMi (ererlirtlDi), 6, 
339; 7, IB, 48, to, 948, m, Mt; 
S«8 ; IM UuuiLu In nmihlne, 8, 
846. 
I^t, S, U, IBD; Bt day, 8, 119; 



n, ini en {he water 
ieaTeibaTebillen, 190; 
109 ; 1b tba WDOda 1b 
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qNurkUng, of aoTtmoer. 807; 
from tho oettinff aon, 811, 846; 
mellow, yellowiui, after nmaet, 
888; reflection of. $, 384; also, 
418. 8e€ Koonlicht, BanMit, Twi- 
liKht 

•» Lfffht-heuied, tbongfatWduOl I 
take my way/* rerae, 7. 297. 

lightning, heat, e.153; 190; thmft' 
der aad, remarKable accompani- 
ments to our life, 200; 211 ; a tree 
•truck by, 263. 

" ligbt-winged Smoke, learfaii 
Bird,**Terie,a,891. 

Uitbtninf-bun (fire-fllM) 0, 06, 
IISThB, iS, 160, 176, 210, 2». 

lilac, nowlog bj daanted bouni. 



Lily, great yellow water, S, 
361 ; t, 263, 273; root ofj_7, 864. 



Lay, red field, 6, 282, 347, »^. 
Lily, amaUer yeUow water (Nupbar 

Intea var, Kalmlana), 6. 273, 

274. 
Lily, white water, «, 77, 81, 106, 

184, 151, 166, 160, 174, 196, 200, 

240, 263, 272, 274, 278, 824, 827, 

367. 
LQy, yenow field, •, 847. 
Uly Bay, 8, 120,1^ 
LUy-rooto, gathering, 3, 884; aoap 

of, 806; a. 34. 
Lime Qnarriei, 6, 88. 
Limits, of liTing, a, 18 ; in ntob- 

burg, a, 830. 
LImnantbemum (floating heart), a» 

242, 274, 366. 
Linaria, 6,64,77; a, 364. iSMBed- 

poll. 
Luaria Oanadeniia, 7. 814. 
Linaria Tulgaria, a, 281. 
LinrolnClu.), a, 0, 108, 822, 897, 

Lincoln (Mali.), 1, 6 ; a, 186, 192 ; 
owls in woods of. 196 ; 244 ; Flint's 
Pond in, 804 ; chestnut woods of, 
870 ; 397 : burying gromid, 389 ; 
419; 6, 79; 7, 445; 9, 846, 847; 
Road, the. 449. 

Lincoln Bridge, 7, 379, 404, 410. 

Lincoln bills, 7, 9. 

Lining of beauty for booses, a. 66. 

Unnffia (L. borealis), a, 29, 89, 60, 
64, 77, 184, 226, 306. 

Linnaa HiUs, a, 64. 

Llnnna Woods, 8.60. 

Linnnus (Linn^, Karl Ton), 6, 120, 
302; 7,273, 282,286; alorer of 
nature, 8, 868; his botany the 



rfmplaat md beat, 400 ; qiMled, % 
273. 
Lint, a. 4, 80, 66, 74. 

lion, 7, 36 ; magnaaimoos qoaUfelet 

attributed to ttie, 8, 420. 
Litchfield (H. H.Y, 1, 263, 256, 282. 
Literature, a so<^ uiiug, 6, 301. 
littte John, his grare ** oalebrona,* 

8,8. 
Little Hahant, aea aerpent seen from, 

a. 179. 
Little Beading, 8, 16& 
UttleBiTCTr6,20O. 
Little Schoodie Biver, the, 8, 87. 
Littoralea, 7, 294. 
Lirea ol men not inn o cent , B, 147. 
Living, a, 119, 192 ; our ezpenalvt 

way of, 7, 219; getting a, 400; 

10. 266-262; fast, 8, 167. iSte 

Life. 
Loafer, man who does not go to mw- 

ing called a. 8, 46. 
Lobelia, a, m 
Lobster Lake, 8, 131. 
Lobster Pond, 8, 260. 
Lobster Stream, 8, 180, 2B9. 
Locust (bisect), 8, 316 ; 8, 138, 187, 

144; 7,87. 
Loeust-tree, 8, 68, 64, 88, 828. 
Loraera, carapa of , 8, 22 ; a gang of; 

Log-house, a, 8, 168. 

Logs, from woods to market, aend* 



inff,8,66-68. 
ondc 



Londonderry (K. H.), 1, 116, 333. 
Lonelinesa, desirable, 8, 206, 214. 
Long Wharf, taking a plaoe at, 4^ 

823; 8.21. 
Longueuil (Que.), 9, 24. 
Loon, bunting, and a game with the, 

a, 363-368 ; Indian word for, 8. 

226; cry of the, 806,307; 7,67, 

251. 
Looaeatrlf e, f oor>leaTed (I^niachia 

quadrif olia), 8, 125, 170, 210, 220. 
Loosestrife, upright, 8, 366. J3«e 

Kaumburaia thyrsiflora. 
Lord Sydenham, steamer, the, 8, 81^ 

118. 
Lorette (Que.), 8, 110. 
Loring, E. O., 10, 172, 178. 
Loring*a Pond, 8, 31 ; 7, 448. 
Lost, m the lakes, experienced wood* 

men, 8, 48; in the wooda, T.'a 

oompamon, 864-361. 
Lotua, 7,802. 
Loudon, Jobn Ctaodlus, quoted, 8^ 

241, 246, 368. 381. 
Love, the burden of nature's ode% 

6. 86; 68,188; of the gieatand 
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•oUtaiy iMtft, 188: npUfttiii 
power of, 186; a thint that u 
never aUked, 253; 267; 6, 76; 
veneratioa tlie meMure of| 251: 
327; the beat of onraeWes imparted 
to each other in, 7* 3 ; invuhiera- 
ble, 272 ; dependent on aympatlqrt 
323 ; for a ahrnb oak, 367 ; an in- 
ezhaoatible harreat, 8, 201 ; ten- 
dency of, 232 ; of hia theme necea> 
aary to a writer, 290; the power 
of, 10, 68, 69. See Frleudahip. 

Lore-craoked, BUI Wheeler, 8, 187. 

** LoTO onoe among roaea," Terae, 1, 
302. 

•«LoTe walking swlftty,'* vena, 1, 
300. 

*• Lovely dore,'* T«rae, 1, 299. 

Lover, 7, 8 ; private ooart of a, 8. 
317. 

LoveweU, Captain, and hia Indian 
fildit, 1, IM; John, father of, 
209, 219 : 3, 304. 

*' Low-anohored dond," vwna, 1, 
249. 

•• Low in the eaatem aky,*' vwae, 1, 
68. 

Lowell (Kaaa.). 1, 4, 89, 40. 48, 106, 
106, 110, 111, 144, 146, 278, 280, 
811,312,328. 

La na la ral la, 8i 848. 

Ludlow (Vt.), 9. 6. 

Lodwigia, 7, 448. 

Lumber, fa^en tree beoomea, 8, 6& 

Lupine, 7, 5, 35, 44, 100, 101, 111, 
199. 

Lupine HUl, 6, 268 ; 6, 109. 

Lupine promoutory, 6, 43, 71. 

Luxuries, the fruit of, 8, 26 ; intel- 
leotual, 6, 114 ; 7, 333. 

loroeum, the, 1, 127; 2, 171, 172; 7ff 
274. 

Ljoopodiuma. 7, 187. 

Lyoopua, 8, 16, 16. 

I^rdinte, John, quoted, 1, 71; 6, 

Lyoodium palmatom, 7, 882, 864. 

Lynn (Maaa. ), 8, 174. 

Lyuz, Bay, 7, 9. 

Lynx, Canada, 7. 88, 121, 847. 

Lvdimaohia qaacurifoUa (four4eavttd 

looaeatrife), 6, 126, 170, 210, 220. 

See NaumSurgia thyraiflora. 

McCanalin or **Un(de (George,** 
weather-bound at farm of. 3, 26- 
34; good aervioee aa guide by, 
48-60. 

McCuUooh'a Chographioal IHotloii- 
ary, quoted, 8. 61. 



]leGaw*Blalaa4.Laoa 

Maohine work, 7, 128. 

McKean, character of, 8, 186. 

Mackerel, iiahhig for, 4, 216-2S1, 
227-229 ; fleet, the, 238, 315, 816. 

McTaggart, John, quoted, 9, 116. 

ICacTaviah, Simon, 8, 121. 

liad River, 1, 108. 

Maokensie*8 River, 8, 84. 

Madawaaka, the, 3, 0^. 

Magasinea, 7, 284; oontantt of nav, 
8,42. 

Magnanimity, 6, 240. 

a^den, 7, 217, 252. 

Maiden-hair fern, 7, 68. 

Maine, mountainoua reflion of, 8| 
2; intelligence of backwoodaman 
in, 28 ; view of, 88 ; the foreat of, 
107 ; wooda, no reminder of own- 
erahip in, 8, 93; edible bwriea 
pointed out by an Indhm in, 143. 
leaty, in a bird, 6, 281. 

Mak»a4itir, Squire, 8, 14. 

Malthua, 7, 30i 

Man, too much hiaiated on, 6, 800 ; 
hU inatitutiona, 301 ; deaUuy of, 
806 ; gregarioua, 313 ; native to 
the earth, 7, 181 ; never wholly 
bad, 419 ; men who are all burr 
and rind, 163; affected by mu- 
aical atralna, 8» 106; Nature a 
retreat from, 106 ; influenoe of a 
well-dreaaed, 107 ; poaition of an 
ex-official, 107 ; hia power of re- 
ception, 122 ; notaa inatruotive aa 
ailenoe, 135, 160; an infldel, 173; 
difference between life of one and 
another, 173 ; like a oork, 188 ; 
the artificer of hia own happineaag 
212 ; compared to a aquaah, 262 ; 
voioeof aatrong,335; tliehydro- 
atatic paradox, 403. See Men. 

Manoheater (Maaa.), 7. 4. 

Manoheater (N. H.), 1, 111, 278^ 
811,812,323,328, &3, 841; Mfg. 
Co.. 322 

Manilla hemp, 8, 187. 

Mannera, 8, 273 ; 8, 231 ; 7, 68-46; 
an envelope, 8, Sw. 

Manomet, 6, 137. 

*'Man*a Uttle acta are gnmd,** 
verae, 1, 279. 

Map, ox the Public Landa of Maine 
and Maaaachuaetta, 3, 18, 122, 126, 
383 ; drawing on kitchen table, 
9i 74 ; of Canada, Inapeottng a, 

Maple, bloaaoma, 6, 212, 280,827; 
aap, 48, 68, 74, 97, 199; ata- 
mens, 287 ; leavaa, bright oolon 
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ol. 6» im« ltt» IM; undtt rid* 

«C218,3M,S1& 
Itale. i«d or swamp, 9. 8S, 106 ; 

f , <, 21, 28. 41^ 57, 79, n, 102, 

w7 ; % 7 ; 317-322, 325l 
IfMte, ngar, 5, 58, 199 ; 9, 7, 320, 

Mapla, whi^ 6, 88 ; t, 177. . 

Mi^tliw, aatmnn colon of, 2, 372 ; 

■prooff from Med, t, 861 ; 7, 8, 

87,08,148, 169, 3tf; 8, 87 ;ai^, 

260,306,371. 
Mips of Cmw <Jod and Voir Xb0> 

Uuid, 4^ 274^278, 282, 288. 
MMaSon, the TiTor, «. 116. 
Ifareh, aceoeTy, 6, 125 ; phunommm, 

210; fiiel«iiiflikC7,276. 
Marigold, 6, 152. 
Marlboro' road, 6, 90, 91; 7t 88, 

84, 247 ; 9, 444. 
Maxiboroaflih (Maafk). 8. 21! 
Marriago, a algii of, 8, 2iB8. 
Mar8*HUl, 3, 7. 
Marsh, in H^jwood'i nwadoir, 8, 

M8. 
Marali-hawk, 7» 21, 89, 171, 806i 
Marston, John, 6| 102. 
Marten, pine, 8, 107. 
Martin, 8, 170 ; 7, 192. 
•« Hartyn in Hearen," 8, M6. 
Mtfuta ootula, 8, 230. 
Marrell, Andrew, 10» 249 ; qootodt 

260. 
Maryland TeIIow.«hroafe, neat and 

•ggtof,8, 28. 
Maaon'a Pasture, 8. 45, 88. 
MasMbesio, UJte, 1, 111 ; Pond, 

31L 
MaMaohoaBtta, T.*a wiah not to be 

aaMciated idth, L 168 ; the aM- 

tade of, towards uaTBry, 10, 138, 

189 ; duly of the Abolitioniats tai, 

147; slarexy In, 171 ; the Ooremor 

of, 173-176 ; ^ldgea, 187, 188 ; ott- 

worthy to to foBowed, 190-198; 

the share of, in Eaiper^a Terry, 

221 
Mhasaohnaetti Bur, ihallofi m eas of, 

4,147. 
Massaohuaetts Historical Boolety, 

CoUeetiooa of the, 4, 22. 
Massasoit, visited by Window, 9, 

222. 
Metahnmkeag, ^130 ; bidiaa 

ing of, 192 ; 250. 
Matananoook BfTor, the, 8, 408. 
Matane,Papaof,8,114. 
Mattiemaitiea, 1, 47f . 
Mather, Ckitton, letter of, 8, SH. 
IbttaaMnk, 8, 86. 



^wattkeac, the, 8, IS, 18, 14, 

17,818; I]iSanmfla]iingof,198. 
Mattawamkaag Point, 8, 3, 11, 48, 

107,383,397. 
Matwngamook Lako, 8, 367. 
Maturing, no need of haste towarda, 

8.502. 
Maytma, Aee Aphoflma. 
**Ma3dniB of State,** Sir Wattv 

Raleigh's, 8, 146. 
Maynai^'s, 7, 31&. 
Mayweed, 8, 230. 
Meadow-hen, 8^ 16S. 
Meadow-larks, 8, 401 
Maadow-moose, its trada on leir, 

i, 89, 314,316. 
Meadow Bhrer, Mosketaqidd or, 

1.9. 
MsadowB, 8, 166, 179, 9n« 8. 244, 

262^ ; dnU straw^solor, 7, 8M ; 

Meadow^mreel, 8. 160^ 186k MB^ 

tHw ; 7, 4Cf . 

Meadow-walk, 8, 871 
Mean,^tt> e jolden, 8, 349. 
MeatMNt, 7, 117. 

MeasnreSfS, IOOl 
Medeola,8>14,48. 
Medeola berries, 7. 26. 
Medfleld (Masa^ 8, 86. 
Medidnal ndpea of hwt 

fooUsb.8,406. 
Meeting oetween nan, 8. 418. 
Mel-dewt, 8, 79l 
Melilot, 0. 36& 
Meinotos leueadUia, 8. 801 
Melody, 7, 296. 




Memory, 8, 62, 96. 

Men, 8. 259 ; their bdUhnnea to 
nature, 8, 110; a oompany of, 
ttnooiMital to T., 136, 160 ; their 
oonsideration for their relation to 
m a n k in d , 183: sislslsnee to, 213i 
aboriglnaL2W ( arduonsnem of 
meetiM, 237; their opinion d. 
Ood, 9RI; barrier of a rdatloa 
before, 281 ; o<m, 159. See Man. 

•«Men are by birth equal in tUa, 
tliat given,** Terse, 1, 886. 

** Men dig and dire but oannot mf 
wealth spend,** verse, 1, 468L 

MenageTJe, a, 8. 981 

Menander, 8, 1. 

Mendns, quoted, 1, 347 ; 9, 811 

MenlMiflnn, aehoolaof, 4^ UlL 
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WbrgixueTt 6, 328. See CrooMnder 

and Sheldrake. 
Ilergas luerganaer, 5, 328L See 

Gooeftnder and Sheldrake. 
Merriok's pasture, 8, 298 ; 7, 21, 3B, 

399 
Mdrriinaek (BT. U.), 1, 279, 282, 

311,437,44-2,488. 
Mirrlmack Rker, 1, 4, 9, 24, 77, 

79, 100, 101 : origin and ooutm of 

the, 10(^-114; 140, 162, 187, 211, 

212, 217, 220, 224, 234, 248, 260, 

252, 253; the Oaietteer quoted, 

256 ; 200, 261, 279, 280, ^2, 288, 

312, 322, 323, 327, 834, 337, 383, 

398, 427, 438 ; f reehet on the, 468 ; 

473, 483 ; 6, 284 ; 7^ 117 ; 8, 181. 
Mice, vUited by, oa Hooaack Uoun- 

taio, 1, 244 ; tracks, $, 182. 
Vichaux oo Lumbering, quoted, 3, 

87. 
llichaux, Andr^ quoted, 9, 209. 
Michaux, Francois Andr^ quoted, 

9, 271, 320, 370. 
Middlesex (Mass.), 1, 77, 100, 280, 

«76. 
Middlesex Cattle Show, 2. 64. 
Midnight, exploring the, 9, 397. 
Migraiion, interior, 5, 196 ; 7, 270. 
IDgratory birds, 7, 156; instinct 

felt by T., 8, 247. 
Mikenia, the climbing, 1, 66. 
MUdew, 6, 79, 174. 
Miles, a, 7,232. 
Miles, Martial, 8, 243, 268 ; 6, 127 ; 

7,306,437; 8,126,296. 
Miles, Mrs., 6, 128. 
Miles swamp, 6, 123 ; 7, 29, 276. 
MlUord (Me.), 3, 7. 
MUk-weed, 6. ^H; 7, 143; seeds, 

9.403. 
Milky Wayr Is not our pUmet In 

the, at 208. 
Mill, cobweb drapery of, 7« 127,381. 
Mill Brook, 8, 6, 163. 
MiU-dam, 8, 65. 
Miller, Hugh, 7, 82. 
Miller, a crabbed, 9, 88. 
MUllnooket Lake, 3, 34, 48, 88, 822, 

323. 
MUlinocketnUrer, 3, 34, 36, 37, 104, 

106, 106, 276. 
Milne, Alexander, quoted, 9, 236, 

237. 
Milton, loftiness of, compared with 

Raleigh's characteristics, 8, 145; 

Greeks had nogenioses like, 279. 
Mimnennus, 8, !• 
iin, 7,380^ 



Miwdlng mx busiMsiif tpi ineligiblt 

as town-omcer, 8, Sft. 
Minerva, Momus objects to boose of. 

2,66. 
iffitigim setitlements, the, In Lsbci^ 

dor, 8, 114. 
Mlnisterisllot,7,292. 
Mhiisterial Swamp, 8, 127, 200; f. 

19, 136, 304, 822 ; 8, 131. 
Minuters, on Moxiday morning, 1, 

"3, 266; 



163; with, on Ktaadn, 

salaries of country, 4, 6z; some 

old Cape God, 66-64; 7, 281. Se9 

Clergy and Preaohets. 
Mink, 8, 87,122, 284; 7,266, 872, 

401. 
Minnows, 6. 127, 267. 
lfinot*8 Ledge, the light on, 4^ SIS, 

319 

Minott,8,32,96.104; 7,66,67; aa 
ideal farmer, 61 ; a. pleasing figure 
in nature, 223; adorns whatever 
part of nature he touches, 220, 
280, 256 ; his house, 334 ; 366,380; 
wood-lo^ 417 ; on the habit of a 
fox, B, 104; a deer seen eighty 
yesrs ago, 220 ; the cold Friday, 
226 ; his esr for note of a migra- 
tory bird, 276; shooting of an 
otter seen by, 338. 

Minott, C, 7, 376. 

MInott, Deacon George, 7, 800. 

Minott. Thomas, 7, 376. 

Mtttott's meadow, 8, 163. 

Minstrelsy, heroes of, 8, 37. 

Mint, 7, 148. 

Mtr Camar Uddtn Mast, quoted, 2» 
157. 

Mirabeau, on highway robbery, 
quoted, 2, 497. 

Miraculous, the, 8, 76. 

Mirages, on sand and sea, 4» 228- 
231 ; constancy of, 8, 359. 

lUOssion, Terse, 10, 864. 

Missions, American Board nf Com- 
missioners for Fbreign, 10, 209. 

Mississippi, discovery of the, 9l 
HI, 112; extent of the, 116; a 
panorsnm of the, 274. 

luaeonri Compronuse, 10, 196. 

Mist, glaucous effect of, 6, 7, 38 ; on 
the river, 183, 148, 154; totent 
light in the, 8, 73 ; aUo^ 137. 

Misunderstanding, honest, 8, 72, 

Mitchella repens (partridge-berry), 
8, 200, 216. 319 ; 7, 279, 311. 

Moddng-bli^, 8, 137 ; wiU the tele- 
ph harp affect his song? 8« 



1. 
Model fbrm, a, Z, 808. 
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•Ion about, a, H. 
"Kodmi FiiiiUn," 7, T6. 
Uaiftj, B, IDS- 
MolKwk Blpi, th«, a, 400. 
Hahiwk tnditioiu, 3, 1S3. 
Hirirtun <D Cipe Cod ilr, 1^ IM. 
HoU^Hi, MfdlT, 3, 211. 
Hols, 5, S ; ■Ur-ooHd, S, CO. 
HoloBf fe burrow nudfl under yooDir 

plnH br, •, 4T ; no lodlgmoui 

KdnuJ Dlflfnr ChjUL k on Ku- 

tuckBLU. 
)Ioluiikii>(Ha.),a,M, IS. 
■oiDtiit, lU ipur ihom ba oband, 

Homoi, oMoctloo to Hlum'i 

Xoudnock ifauDt^, 1, 116] •, 
IB, 1T^ 347. 2C2i T, Kj 9, 4, 
1TB, ITS, 180. 

HoniT, 1, 1G1-I32. 

HoMj, Imding, a, IT i ooniBoa 
idu of, BIB; nwwrttj to nt, 
t»«^ m>kl..t,tb. wllo*. IS. 



to, 9, SJ, 91. 
■ontmoreud Count*, 9, TS, 77 
th< Ja1>1udi at, Tll-84. 

iial. Fall! of, a, 3e,« 




isr, ^j IrritaUa, 

Hoon, a, 98; and ths dondi, TO, 
SWi rUa or. SBOi reBnt^ In 
ntar, IIT, m 131, 333, BBS ) 7. 
TO. 160. 

Moon, Tb*. maa, 10, 381 

HoonllEbt, walk by, 6, TS ; a and- 
tamk by, 8, SB, 118 ; woodland 
—' ■- by, 91 1 waWir to, 117, 190  



:reu by, SU 



Mooru't PiUa, 1, 303. 

Mo°M,'.i™F'3,'ei'Tfi, 131 ; «> 
cu> or a. 132; iiliiU upedlUoi 

162-ia7; liiiW ideal about, 

?00;"« ™oling' .nT^kini^ng a, OB 
SdisihI L>1id, 3G3-3e;; 6, IMt 
7. too ; diuppBsraaoo or Uu, t, 

M'niHRlier, a, 1233; G, SM. 

Mnow-tusi, 3, aoe. 

H>x<ieheiid takx, 3, 54, BS, 114, 
116, lis, lia; •.teuncn and ■>tl- 

ICiS; M7',232, aJ8, IMS, !89,»Hl 
dragon-fly oil, 3Ib; 333,371,401. 



HDOWblllacli. 1, 1 



U»D»- 



7,a!7. 






IB or, 3, a 



; pboapbon 
Moral BlBment In comporitloni, ^ 

ISfl- „ 

Mondltj not healthy, B, 139- _ 

or, lio-142; worli'b. till aarlf, 
243; anibroilil. S, 99; philOB- 
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Mort;gag«t, thofar almidaiuM in Oon- 

oora, 2.63. 
Morton, 8. G., 6, 239. 
Xorton, Thomas, quoted, 8. 1. 
Moaes, 7, 281. 

Motquitoea, 3, 304, 386, 887; 6, 39,66. 
Ifosaes, 7, 138, 1U9, 227, 234, 276, 

293, 324, 363 ; on a misty day, 8, 

75 ; beauty in, 231. 
Motli, cecropia, 6, 16 
Moth, emperor, 6. 6 ; 6, 61. 
Hotli, luna, 6, 207. 
Moth, sphynx, 6, 66. 
Moths, seeking neigUxHrhood of 

water, 8, 410. 
Motion, 7, 439. 
Motions in Nature the dreidafeloni 

of God, 8, 6$S. 
Mount Adams, 6, 288. 
Mount Ararat in Provlnoetown, 4k 

229. 
Mount Choooma, 6, 286, 287. 
Mount Holly (Vt.), 9, 6. 
Mount Lafayette, 6, 306, 311. 
Mount Misery, 6, 294, 321 ; 6, 146. 
Mouot Monadnock, 6, 16, 176, 247, 

262; 7,26. iSm Monadnock. 
Mount Royal (Montreal), 9, 13. 
Mount Tabor, 6, 288. 
Mount Waohusett, 6, 11* 96 ; 7, 181, 

354 369. 
Mount Washington, 6, 288, 289; $, 

69 ; ownership of its top, 110. 
Mount Watetio, 6. 247. 
Mountofai-«sh, 3, 116 ; 8, 18, 299 ; 7f 

16, 181. 
Mountain-tops, 8, 86. 
MounUina, 8, 2i, 311 ; distant, 7, 

25, 130, 143, 214, 263 ; views from, 

130 ; in a dream, 176 ; towering 

abore the rain, 301 ; oolor of, 8, 

14 ; outline of, 40 : the use of, 9, 

181, 182 ; and plain, influence of 

the, 18^ 186. 
Mourt*s Relation, quoted, ^ 42, 111, 

303. 
Mouse in T.*s house, 2, 361 ; the 

wUd, 433 ; nests, 5. 74, 130, 142 ; 

7, 276, 297, 386 ; deer-, 368 ; 8, 

162 ; its track in snow, 188 ; otM, 

316, 419. 
Mouse-ear, the, 9, 431. 
Mouse-ear ohickweed (cenutinm), 

7, 283, 318. 
Mud-hen, 8. 166. 
Mud Pond, 3. 288, 289, 294, 296, 297, 

301-303. 
Mullein, 8, 296; 8, 186, 261, 271, 

860; 7.279. 
Monroe, J., A Ck>., ?• 168, 880. 



Morch Brook, 8, 70, 77, 88. 

Mus lencopus ( Anrida BmmonsU), 8ff 
130 ; 7. 276. 

Music, the suggestions of, 1, 227- 
230; history of, 6, 86; of the 
streams, 124 ; for the virtuous, 8, 
43 ; from a quart pot, 79 ; to be 
listened to religiously, 108; arti- 
ficial, 132, 163, 170. 232 ; of the 
cow-bell, 212 ; should awaken r^ 
flections, 232 ; vocal, a natural ex- 
pression, 283; God*s voice, 268; 
of life, 266 ; of the spheres, 814 ; 
7. 36, 36 ; of distant sounds, 97, 
378; a band of, 119; a Inxuryt 
120; revolutionary, 120; a striv- 
ing to express character, 262; 
helping the flow of thought, 291 ; 
mtre in proportion to its distance, 
378 ; 8, 41 ; equanimity of, 189 ; 
tlie reformer, 140 ; power of, 172, 
181, 336; of the tdegraph wire, 
232 ; the orystallixation m sound* 
840; sphere-, 340; in wind ana 
rain, 363 ; not intermittent, 363 ; 
apostrophe to, 413. See Eartb- 
song. Sounds. 

** Musioal sand,** 7, 4. 

Musketaquid, Grass*ground, Prairie, 
or Ooncord River, the, 1, 3, 9 ; 7. 
117, 174, 193; 8, 64, 65; trees. 
199; hunter cannot be sparea 
from its meadows. 227 ; 9, 141. 

Musketioook, 8, 326. 

Musk-rats (musquaah), colony of , 8, 
262 ; in Goose Pond, 420 ; 6, 11. 
69, 96, 109, 113, 162, 336 ; paths, 

76, 236. 268; houses, 219, 284; 
nest, 268 ; 8, 316 ; houses of, 7. 

77. 79, 111, 116, 118, 218, 224, 228, 
230, 249, 250, 266, 372. 376; diet 
of, 78, 260, 354, 371-373, 462 ; gal- 
lories of ,376 ; 8, 33 ; swimming, 86; 
conspicuous in winter, 67 ; clam- 
shells left by, 296 ; houses of, 301| 
306, 374 ; heroism, 341 ; aleo, 182« 
225, 228, 229 : 9, 141-144. 

Musquash, calling a, 3, 282 ; tnok 

of the, 9, 435. See Musk-rats. 
Mussel, 9, 159. 
Mussel, fresh -water (fresh -water 

clam), 7, 78, 260. 
" My books I *d fain cast off, I oao- 

not road,** verse, 1, 397. 
" My life has been the poem I would 

have writ,** verse, 1, 468. 
"My life is like a stroU npon tbe 

beach,** verse, 1, 317. 
** My love must be aa free,** 

1,86a 
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WnrnMrn^laaokk & 100. 

l^MOf, a, 316, 317, 847, 36». 
l^rtbolonF* ancient hiskof]!;, l* TB ; 

miwinlnga pot into old, 8« 41; aUo^ 

99G> 

Vftcra, 6b 11. 

ir«gog ^ond, 9, 447. 

iri£iuit<Haa&), 3,20a. 

VouM, of placeit longing for Bng- 
Uab, 1, &; 9, 122; 7, 273; at 
moataoonvenMiioe, 8| 406 ; pootnr 
in, 9, 24; of ^aoea, Vrancta, 70, 
71; mon'a, 280-281; o£ ocdora, 
836,336. 

Hantuket (MaM.), ^ 17 ; 8. 29, 46. 

HaahawtiM^, 6, 10, 4S, 81, 168, 170, 
196;7,3, 174,198. 

Vaabna (M. H.), 1, 106, 110, HI, 
144, 167, 188, 190, 211, 212, 215, 
222 ; crsdu In ground at, %, 12. 

Vmahu* BiT«r, tho, 1, 463, 463 ; 7, 
449; 9, 170,186. 

VaatiTille (N. H.), X, 218, 222. 

Hatioook Brook, 1, m 

Katnral History^ Bdenoe doea not 
go beyond the shell in, 8, 406; 
rending books of, 9; 127, 129. 

Vatdxai. Hutobt o» ILassaobu- 
sam, 9, 127-162. 

Hatural life, the, 1, 600. 

Vatund objects should belong to 
the pubUc, 8, 100. 

Nature, adoruod, 1, 23 ; laws of, for 
man, 4& ; indifference of, 146 ; pro- 
▼isions of, for end of her crea- 
tures, 293; tame and wfld, 417; 
and Art, 419 ; oompoeing her poem 
Autumn, 498 ; adapt^ to our 
weokneea sa to our strength, 2, 
20 ; a liberty In, 202 ; no mdau> 
cfaolyOT solitude in the midst of, 
206-207; the medicines of, 216; 
known onhr as a robber by the 
farmer. 258 ; men who become a 
part <n, 328 ; questions and ai»> 
■wen «df, 436 ; our knowledge of 
the laws of, 448 ; helping lay the 
keel of, 467 ; principle of oper»> 
tions of, 476 ; man*s need of, 489 ; 
the earth as made by, 8, 94 ; al^ 
waysyounff, 109; the coarse use 
of, 162 ; and man, preference " do 
sustibus," 6, 15 ; and science, 26 ; 
Eealinff power of, 129 ; originality 
of, 138; her methods must be 
ctndied, 166 ; Toice of, 170 ; primir 
tt^ 217 ; bar laws immutidile but | 



Mtiigid, 265} gtorMed \fy nM% 
M2; beheld on^Sy theTUtnooa, % 



48 ; 46, 47 : BO exoeaa in, 99; 107'; 
man in, 110 ; moderate and ddiber- 
ate, 182 ; a carefUl gardraer, 143 ; 
peiception of, due to physioil and 
moral conditton, 198 ; longfaig for 
wad, 212 ; must be associated with 
human afltetions, 267 ; 280 ; phaaea 
of, 7, 11 ; the only panacea, 13 ; 
her suppleness and deanlineas, 74 ; 
Boskin^s deacriptionB of, 76; a 
pensioner of, 134 ; Baskin*8 rehk 
tiont«i,180; changes effected b; 
man in, 201 ; always noral out 
doors, 212 ; swift to repair damuf 
done fay man, 212; scenes exhi^ 
itedby, 234'; a home in, 288, 454; 
gradation and harmony in, 266 ; 
gvnial to maU], 315 ; winter colors 
of, ^3 ; confiotece and success of, 
415; serenity and immortali^ 
of, 433 ; preaches practical truth, 
436 ; the study of, ^ ; adjustment 
of, 8, 6 ; oyerlooks man*8 profan- 
ity, 18 ; full of resources, Tl ; re- 
wards of, 72 ; T.*s lore lor, 106, 
135; most men indifferent to, 
110 ; the moderate nymph, 137 ; 
nrsBglng power in, 147; man'a 
reUmon tb, 296 ; ezclamationa nol 
made by, 257; made to repeat 
herself, 309 ; demeanor of, 317 ; 
aUo^ 15, 105, 126, 231 ; health to 
ba found in, 9, 129 ; man*s work 
the most natural compared with 
that of, 146; the hand of, upon 
her children, 158 ; different metj»- 
ods of work, 154; the dTHized 
look of, 172 ; the winter purity of, 
204 ; a horUu ticcus in, 218, 219 ; 
men^s relation to, 296; finding 
God in, 438. 

** Kature doth hare her dami aaoh 
day," Terse, 1, 376. 

'* Nature has given boms,** Tom. 
1,300. 

Naumburgia thyrtiflora, 8, 87. 8H 
LoosestrifiB. 

XTauset Harbor, in Orleans, 4^ 34, 74. 

Nanset Lights, 4^ 46. 

Nanshon, 8, 260 ; pheasants on, 8p 
29. 

Kawshawtuck, 7, 8, 174, 198; ft 
128,480. iS«e Lee*8 Hin. 

Hawehavktuck Hill, 9, 381. 

Nebraska Bill, the. It). 19a 

Neoessaiies of life, 8, 21. 

Nteessity, a seeming fate, commonly 
oaUod,a»ll. 
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Vaffro SlftTeiT, S, 14. 

VelghborhoocL aToiding m bad, oor* 
Mlves, 2, 6a. 

Neighbors, lack of sympathy with, 
7| 169; T.'b country neighbors, 
879 ; extraraganoe or, 8, 96 ; aitOt 
161. See Aoqttointaaoes, Assooi- 
atM, Companions, Frisnds. 

Heptune, Louis, 8, 10, 104: a call 
on Governor, 199 ; the old chief, 
214. 

Herlumskeechticook Mountain, 3. 
808, 322, 861, 870, 371, 374. 

Vesasa (swamp loosestrife), 5| 76. 

Vesenkeag, 1, 266. 

Nests, fishes*, 1, 80. 

lleTa marshes, none at Walden 
Pond, a, 36. 

ITew Bedford (Msas.), 6, 227, 247, 
249;7 407;8,28. 

Kew clothes, beware of all enter> 
prises reqmring, 2, 89. 

New England Ufe, the Arcadian 
element in, 1, 318 ; Waldm of and 
for people en, 2, 9; hardships 
endurea that men may die in, 2c ; 
wealth causes respect in, 88 ; 
mean life lived by inhabitants of, 
162 ; can hire all the wise men oz 
the world to teach her, 178 ; natu- 
ral sports of, 829; Rum, 400; 
Kight^s Entertainment, a. 417 ; 7, 
402 ; winter sunsets in, 438 ; life, 
8,82;a/«o, 109, 132. 

•*New England*s Prospect** [WU- 
liam Wood], $, 149. 

Kew Hampshire, 1, 106: for the An- 
tipodes, leaTJng, 189; man, a, 
262; line, crossing the, 460; 6, 
17-27, 286-813 ; blueberries in, 8, 
71 ; dedsion of courts, 110. 

Hew Hollander, naked when Euro- 
pean shiTcrs in clothes, 2, 22. 

Kew Liyerpool Cove, 8, 26. 

Kew Netherland, Secretary of Pror- 
ince, quoted, 2, 63. 

Kew Testament, the. 1, 8^-03, 177 ; 
practicalness of, 182 ; no precept 
regarding friendship to attist T., 
8, 1 ; appropriation of the, 297. 

Kew things tobe seen near home, 8. 
269. 

Kewbuiy (Mass.), 1, 108. 

Kewburyport (Mass.), 1, 109, 111. 

Newfound Lake, 1, 108, 111. 

News, getting the, from ocean 
steamers, 1, 814 ; «« What 's the,** 
2. 147; futility of the, 148; tri- 
Tial, 6, 79, 310 ; of the snowstorm, 
8,66,66. 



Newspapers, reading, on Hoosadk 
Mountain, 1, 211 ; 8, 810 ; influ- 
ence and servility of Boston, 10, 
183-186; and John Brown, the, 
206, 207 ; erilsof readingthe, 274- 
280. 

Nioke'tow (Me.), 8. 7, 32, 822, 828, 
883, 894, 387. 

Niebul&r, Barthold Georg, quoted, 8^ 
366. 

Niepoe, Joseph Nle4phore, quoted, 
8 292. 

Night, thoughts in the, 1. 488; 
walUiig the woods by, 2, 266- 
268; in the woods, a, 8, 61-63; 
thoughts bv a stream at, 169; 
sounds in the woods at, 806, 807 ; 
a beautiful summer, 8, 94 ; wooda 
almost destitute of inhabitants at, 
98 ; our s^ritual side more dia> 
tinct at, 98; physical rigor at, 
98 ; walking by, 98, 142 i ^ warm, 
211 ; a COM summer, 232 ; else 
and distance <rf objects at, 284; 
descriptions of walks at, 239; 
divine suggestions received at, 
340 ; 7, 69; a warm October, 85, 
168; 8, 88; sky at, 216 ; silence 
of, 217 ; the nention of day, 218 ; 
on Wachusett, 8, 179 ; the senses 
In the, 403 ; out of doors, 4S8, 
464. See Evening, Moonlight, 
Bunset, Twilight. 

NiOBT AND MOONUOHT, 8, 887-408. 

NightfaU, 1, 47-81, 146. 

Nightr-hawk, 6, 1, 6, 28, 24, 47, 68, 
66, 96. 120, 133, 166, 203, 215; 
eggs Of, 8, 63, 166 ; young of, 166. 

Nightingale, 8, 137. 

NIffht-shade, 7, 47. See Bdannm 
Ilulcamara. 

Nightshade Pond, 5, 820. 

Ni^t warbler, 5, 886; 8, 96, 180, 

Nilometer. See Bealometer. 
Nine- Acre Comer, 1, 6; White 

Pond in, 2, 280. 
Nix*s mate, story of, 4, 823. 
"No Admittance,** never pafaited 

on T.'s gate, 2, 29. 
** No generous action can delay,** 

verse, 10, 364. 
Nobscot, 8, 306, 307. 
Nobscot Hill, 8, 372, 374. 
Nollseemack, Shad Pond or, 8, 84. 
Non-producers, 7, 6. 
North Adams (Mass.), 1, 235. 
North America, discovenr of, 7, SOL 
" North American Review,** 7, 40L 
North Branch, 8, 826. 
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Ihrife BtUga, 1, U, VL U. 

. 38, n, Es, u. Ill, iw, MO, as. 

KuibTviB Ul», I, U,X,Va. 
~ -' iKn, a, 4, ME, SU^^Ck 

^^di* 'wIm, s, mm, 



6ENEBAL WD^X 

rnk, fed, 8, fi*> uo, 

alt, icarLM,fl',Bfi7; 
afiO ; iMret, 341-S 

314, 3£T, »4^, 3M 1 



_. ..JhS, 17& 

Voti* Dhiu (Kaiitnid), ff, ISj  

ridHo,J4-ri. 
Vom DuH ds Aaaaa, Belndon at, 

t,n«. 

Kon^nadlmr, 2, m 

Vsnu^, B, 318 1 ooloc ot, T, US 1 
enlon iii lonMa Id, isi; IIH ; 

nHdnt, IMi  nciT*!^, lH> 
■pihlg tbonctiti In, 2B3 ; no I ■!]- 
nrUghti of. 3M, a07, 314 1 lud- 
■i^ia of, 29G ) vond to tlm i^n* 

DIHVh 2S7i VHthCI, Il«l«ll, 

114j Uw budaat kbtd of, S28; 
mtkbiElniXWi Id Bnr EiiidaiHl, 
4011 loBrnd tt, 1SS-S6I1 iwi»- 

•Vow <i>mr !■ av B**^ tiDnr," 

'' Kov «« u« putiwn In anoh ligml 



VMiiur IniM HT. K«1biIm, ■, 37S, 

Ku™.pi«iu. e. MO. „ _ . 



HuUiaUh, B. S. 0, 313 ; «Mt 
brmuUd, 31, 70 ^ 7, 330, ULIG 
388,43^1 B,l^. Smi 9, IH, 






lt,2,Sm. 



«>3; B,IM- 

SatUsR'i Food, ■, SIS. 

fjmatimm vdnnbta (whit* »*Mr tUj), 
t, TTTst, 10S. 134, IBI, ISS, Its, 
114, 136, «0, 240, ISS, 172, Xlt, 

zrs, 314, nr, as;. 

Oik, blKk, 0, Bg, H, EB, 3eO ; 7, ES, 

U4, 148, MS, 364, 384. 
(MtlilHfe ■knb, A, te, H, 06, 100, 

0>k,AtatU|ta, 1,38,1)1. 



a, Gl, St, 68, 74, 308 ; % 
114, 384 ; 341- 
io!, 308, 309, 

6, 65, uz, 3ia I 

7,'lH, 123, 148, 34«,'3G4, 3a4 ; ai 

Oak Hill liud^blU utd chtj, 8, BH, 

Ouk-lisvea, 8, !3, 80 ; nutls oT, 10% 

OiuilDt, 8,103, 'l3e. 
Oak Moodowih fl, SB. 

Oak wBoit, a loe, iii. 

Uiik>, 6, 7h, 108, 191 ; at nonlMra 
Nsw Hamiwhtre, 308; 7,37i w 

■kaleUa 1«T« of, lZiTl4<i, ICBl 
»M, 236, 2fi7, 308, 31S, 323. MB, 
373 ; colon ol wltliored Iwu oi 



'S.'"i.'"a" 



iN;a% 



Ocfab, riuio, rouob and fridtfuL ^ 
]4S-ie2i beachei acrou ttif, 31$ 
214 i e, 11 1 fntting ot Ui>, B, 



rial of, 312; joiL 
"Od. to Injection, D.a. 
Odor, 8, lOa. Bee Fngranc« an4 

omciala [si-1. deboned Irom lop- 

•■ Of" uT'tura 'i.ifl tm Kj pOlenr 

OKllhy, AmsriU of Wo, qoOttd, B. 

Olanian Mouol^nn. 3, 401. 
Olnloon River, tha, and IndfU 
n,B>oing o( word. 3.403. 4M. _ 
OUU, ILe ewUI-nlluig yaslit, % 
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OMlVn4Bm,at9QB. 

81dJUiDeKUn,6,W. 
Id Marlborough Road, The, Tarae, 
9,2G3. 

Old MortaUty, 6, 21. 

Oldenliiadbt csMrulpa, 6, 298. 

Oldtown (Me.), 3, 8,4, 6, 9, 107, 174, 

186, 18d, 108, 19/. 908, 204, 214, 

^, 249, 262, 274, 280, 322, 337, 

340, 389, 880, 393, 308, 401, 404, 

106,407. 

Otemmon, tiie, 3. 7* 

OUre oil, 7. 338. 

Olympue, the ouUide of the earth 
everywhere, 1, 134. 

gnmipreaeiiQe, Tefae, XOL 803. 
n AKUver Gup, Terse, 1, 288. 

On HimaeU, 1, 299. 

On Hia I^yre, terae, 1. 286. 

On Lore, verse, 1, 300. 

On Loyera, terae, 1, 301. 

.** On Ponkawtaaset, ainoe, we took 
our way," Terse, 1, 20. 

On women, verse, 1, 300. 

Opposition to society, %. iSfl. 

OTchis, great purple fringed, 6, 71, 
84, 113, 147, 109, 187. 

Qrehla, great round-leaved, 3, 287. 

Orchis Swamp, 6, 81, 124. 

Order of claasifioation, 7, 106. 

Organ-grinders on the Cape, 4^ 88. 

Oriental. Oocidental and, 1, 183; 
exclusion of the, in Weetem learn- 
ing, 186 ; quality in Kew EngUnd 
Ufe, the, 310. 

Origiiiiaity, a, 26. 

Orinoco, tiie river, 9, 115. 

Orleans (Maaa.), 4^ 24; HigginB*a 
tavern at, 33. 

Orleana, Ide of, 9, 61, 61. 

Qntattenta. aimiflcanoe of wrahitecy 
tural, a, 77. 

Ornithology, 6, 66. 

Orono (He.), S, 111. 

6roiioMma,3,6& 

Qfainora, 8. 111. 

Ortelius, Theatrum Orbit Terramm, 
9, 111. 

Osbom, the Rev. Samuel, 4, 61, 62. 

Oaier, red, Indian word for, 3, *i3^- 

fMenuG, 2, 66, 163 ; hmpatienoe of, 

Osmuuda, 7, 06. 

Osnmnda regalia, 6, 68, 160. 

Osaian, 1, 463-460, 486; quoted, 8, 

408. 
Oaaipee lAkee, 6, 287. 
Ossipee Bioontain, 0. 286. 
Ottowa River, the, 9, 60, 116, 122. 
7, 382; tniQka ia the 



Wi •( 88: t«Mk nC «n, 79^ 881, 

414 ; a/«o, 90. 
Ottemic Pond, 1. 211. 
Out, the repeated, 8, 76. 
" Our nnenqairing oorpsea Ue mom 

low,*' verse, 1, 281. 
Out-doors, 7, 212. 
Oven-bird, 6, 63, 100, 163, 306 ; nest 

of, 7G, 317. 
Overseer, yonraalf the wont, 2, 14. 
Ovid, quoted, 1, 2, 283 ; a, 11. 
Owl, winged brother of the caL 

watchhiffa.a, 411; 7, 406, 437 ; 

8; 28 ; dog*a bark compared with 

caU of an, 41 ; call of an, 181, 296, 

321, 822 ; alto^ 126, 219, 820, 821« 

322. 
Owl, cat, 7, 7,208. 
Owl, screech, 6, 28, 227, 370; neat 

of, 227 ; young of, 228, 871 ; 7, 6, 

86, 166-160. 
Owls, wailing of, 3, 104-197; in 

Walden woods in winter, 420, 421 ; 

6,31,341; 6,66,216,301. 
Oxen, a, 132, 209; 7, 366; after 

work, 8, 26; nearer to the veg^ 

table than bulla and cowa, 806; 

a2io, 100, 176, 194. 
Oyater, 7, 896. 

Pacing while meaaoring depth cf 

snow, t, 100. 
"Packed in my mind Ue aU the 

olothM,'* Terse, 1, 388; 7. 361. 
PaddUng, a lesson in, 3, 404, 406; 

6, 149. 
Pagoda, 7. 18. 
P«^ 7, 128. 

Pain, what it might be, 3, 202. 
Paipt, on the heavena, 8, 267. 
Painted cup, 6, 29. 
Painted Gup Meadow, 8, 16, 28, 83. 

Su OastiU^ia. 
Paley, William, on Duty of Bnhmia- 

aion to Civil Oovemmeut, quoted, 

10, 137, 138. 
PaUadiua, quoted, 8, 361, 378. 
PamadnmcDok lakes, the, 3, 34, 64, 

66, 102, 322, 323 ; Indian meanhig 

of, 191. ^ 

Pan not dead, ], 81. 
Panicnm Crua^gaUi, 7, 23. 
Panicum filif onne, 7, 23. 
Panicum aangninale, 7, 28. 
Pausy, the nniue, 8, 264. 
Pantaloons not to be mended lite 

legs, a, 37. 
Pantry, 8, 268, 3Qf7. 
Pantry Brook, 8, 373. 
Pantry Meadow, % 32i 
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Faaahhi («» hO BMAOniH 10. 88- 

60. 
PanMloz, 6, 194. 
Pknayties,6,78. 
PanaitM, quiet mrfacM oovvnd 

with, 8, m 

FMrliameut, prorinoiality of Uie 
Suglish, 10^281. 

Pannelia, 8, :i06. 

Painet River, 4, 108. 

Parry, Sir Bdward, 6, 284. 

Paraeea, ttndenrnti % \%L 

P«mip, 6, 337. 

PMtienieiM, oiie*s cvn delMt of 
right, 8, 48. 

Partridge, the, 8, 38SS-854, 428, 4SB ; 
6, 2, 31. 73, 00, 110, 328 ; witli 
young, 6, 106, 112, 191, 231, 286; 
drammiug, 119; 7. 229, 231, 298, 
882, 388, 409, 413, 448; 8. 3 ; bu- 
ported to Nautucket, 48 ; track of, 
261, 381 ; OQ the river bank, 302, 
871 ; lodging place of, 882 ; their 
manner of arumming, 423 ; oXfO, 
80, liS2, 801, 316 ; 8, ^1. 

Partoidge-berry (Micchella repena), 

. 7.279,311. 

Partridge*, European, aalada from 
the mawa of, 8, 78. 

Party, an evening, 7, 267. 

PMaconaway, 1, 832, 334. 

PMaadnmkeag River, the, 8. 7, 8, 
401,403. 

PUaamagaraet Falla, 8, 81, 102; 

. ** warping up,** (3. 

Paammagamet Lake, 3, 60, 61. 

Pamamagamet atream, 3, CO, 61. 

Paawaininooddy River, the, 8. 4, 

iia 

Plaat, daikneaa of the, X, 204 ; 8,80. 
Paatlnaca aativa, 6, 387. 
Piatorea, 8, 180, 217. 
Bitent Ofllloe, aeeda Mut hy the, 8, 

248,248. 
Pauper, Tiait fnm half-witted, 8, 

2S&. 
Pawtucket Falla, the loek-keeper 

at, 1, 100 : Dam, 110 ; Oanal, 

deepening the, 326. 
Peabody, W. B. O, 8, 288; 8, 188; 

7,70. 
Peace of mlud, 6, 241. 
Peaches, 8, 70. 
Peaked Mountain, 3, 818. 
Pearm 7, C, 06. 
Pearotree, the, planted Xnf Thomaa 

Prince, 4, 80. 
Feat, Bwanip in p»MmM of beoom- 

hig.8.S05. 
PiB0i2juity,7,418. 



Paetwwft, Indian word for, 8,228| 
8. 1, 210; with young, m\ 8, 

PeUgii, 7, 294. 

Pelham (N. H.), 1, 116. 

PeUuun*a Pond, 7, HI ; 8, 197, 801, 

326. 
Pembroke (K. H.), 1, 154. 
PaniigewaaMt, the, 1, 106, 107, 110, 

412; Barinonthe,824. 
Penaoook, now Ckmooid (N. H.)» 

founding of, 1, 399. 
Pttnanoe, people of Coneoid doinf, 

in a thoueand way*, 8, 9. 

PmicUb. 7, 299. 

Peuhallo w, Bamwiil, Hiatory, miotedt 
k 284, 

Peuichook Brook, 1, 222, 251, 463. 

Pennyroyal, 1. 337 ; 7, 890, 399; ioe- 
coated, 8, 81. 

Penobacot county, 8, 89. 

FsDobaoot Indiana, livteg in eotton 
tenta,2,47; ■odabiU^of,8,399; 
uae of muak-rat iddna bv, 8, 143. 

Penobaoot River, the, 3, 1, 3, 6 ; 
Indian iahuida in the, 7 ; 19, 20, 
21, 27, 34, 86, 37. 47, 48, 49, 64, 
08, 97, 106, 111, 114, 116, 126-127, 
130, 131 ; between Mooeeliead and 
Cheanncook Lakea, deaoribed, 
141; 177, 180; Indten meaning 
of, 192; 194, 197, 203, 216, 288, 
249; weat branch of , 250; 267, 
268, 269, 288, 288, 290, 295, 835, 
336, 337 ; main boom of the, 406. 

Perch, the common, 1^ 32; 8, 151. 

Perfection, artiitt of Kouroo who 
atrove after, 2, 603. 

Perahm, T, a blue, 8, 197* 

Peraiana, 8, 866. 

Penina Flaocua, Aulua, 1, 406-41Si 

Peraona, 6, 230, 231. 

Perth-Amboy (N. J.), 8, 4a 

Peatte, Indian, 7, 173, 314. 

Peterbero* Hilla, 5. 296, 317 ; 8, 
27 ; 7, 268; flL 104; appeanmoo 
of, 419. 

Petrel, the Storm, 4, 135. 

Pewee, 8, 836. 

Pewee, wood, 8, 308. 

Pfeiffer, Mme. Ida, quoted, 8, 88| 
her obaervation of Paraee wor> 
ahip, 8, 184. 

Pbeaaauta, on Naudioo, 8. 29. 

PUttbe, 6, 138, 15U, 3M ; 8, 188. 

Philadelphia (Pa.), 7, 301, 302. 

Piiiionthropy, generaUy coniidered, 
a, 118-128; Sreaome, 5. 800. 

Pliifip*a War, King, 8, IH). 

Philiatinoa, the mill of the, 8, 114. 
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fUniM^ WradAll, b«fc 

AOra I^ceazDt 10» 76 ; 

PbilOBOpheri what ha la uid u not, 

3, 26 ; vUta Iron a, UIM18 ; BiU 

Wlinlar «, B, 185. 
PhlliwiiibBn, uiDleiit, poar tn out- 

wui], riub Ln Inwara rkshaBr 2- 

VSi foDUih, G, 306. 
*■ PhUoKplUa Botuln," Lionmu', 

G, 1:« 1 a, «». 
PbLloHpb/, AiUtk, 1, 1TB ; lorUiMM 

ol Iha OrianUl, ITS ; 7. 43I. 
Pbai|.hon»«Dt wood, 3, aU-MSi 

7, 03, 1* 
nfrdDiu, prlHt ud, L S38. 
mno, B,M6; allMtof (onMoKb*, 

s 1, S6{ W»W«o^ 



1m,0,«>2. 
riokiinl ftdw, 7, 3B8 ; S, 230, 221. 
Ftoksnl mwd (poiitedcrlii), 1, 3S 

& IGl, 2N, set, 273, 374, 318. 
Ptatnre, woodoboppor dlittoot  In 

»,g,2ai. 
PfasCon-mme, f , 191, 204, MS. 
PiH, no, in QiiKbH, B, ice. 
Ptg, wUd, 7, 313. 
PigBon, puHiigar, 7, 3tt. 
PltHM, 1, £t» 1 8, lie i ■, S!S ; 9, 

ngwied, 7. 33 ; iCtruUva to vlntsi 

Wrdi, 8, 304, 382. 
PDp Isu, •mm o( Che, ^ 303-311 ; 

Pllcriiiu, Tm, 10, 3EB. 
nfirlni'* PnicnH,llw baM Hrmoii, 

PUbbunr, a, 308. 

PIloU, dl m«, S, 421 

PMian, tha, 8, GO. 

Plndu, quoted, 1, B21. 

Fmuit, TuJuLUKwi run, ID, 

PIna, Klliiw, ee-S9 : B. >, 18, 88, 

S7, 111, m, in, 131, ISS 1 tba fiil 

of L a, G;<-iiS{ loK-DoiUd, 98: In 

CulUla,lG7: hu-lAwk(liam«Bd 

of tba, KKl: sfto, 230, 298, 398i 

tually, a, S, 2BI-209. 

FIna, Lnhrrfor, S, KS- „ 

rti», pilcb, 4, 24; B, IR, 114, IBS) 

bTsITm,*^ 49, 73 142, 2&i T, 

03, Bi, 1KI, 13», 102, 260, 306, «3, 

450; 8,23,20; 8,403. 

Flue, rad, 9, 332, iei. 



Fhia, ohlta, 1, t«S, 190 ; S, 3, 8«, 

~ -1: 9. 70, 7S, 232, SM; 7, 
,109, 101, 193, 247,266,300, 
14,333,401.456; S,10, 44, 
; B. j™ sm. 4(8. 
ws 8, 77 ; a Kitdrra]*i man* 

324; itiipped bj Bqulmli, 

PluaHlll, B,29, 2T2;e, ]13l 7,38, 
■'" 212, 214, a-JS, 330, 3S4. 

«,<)... 1 1A. lis, 401, 443, 
a, 30; IMl 






:lar,33IS. 
™- nf. a, — 
160,287. 



fine Bsrvyn, a, i«d, iud, jdi. 

Pina Btcaam Dud-Wiitsr, S, 14T. 

~-- "ttwam IVll^, 3, 163, 267. 

lUimp, color on a, 8, 336. 

niblar, B, 303,^, 340; f^ 



«, * 207 ; ( 
8, 33, 'm : 



3.1,80,88,118, 
^ .■^T, ilB, IM, 

; a tubataaU^ 

;t;^roi; 

_., — . ..; flm of, B9l 
ir«md,2a6; atDlEht.Sia) 
inwiuHT, 299; tbair ihida oa 
•now, 311:oalor of,80,197,836t 
oCio, 46, 49, si ^261 ; and otf 

Pink, 8, 4, 43. ' ' 
Pink, grma, S, 347. 
Pink, inmp (wUto udw), 8, 134, 
169, 219, 260j 7, 233, &3, Sei, 



Pbnwila, Hookiatt, I, 
PIdu ration, 8, 32. 
PtDireMl, 8, 127. 
Ptnittir Spring, S, 170. 



384,89 



imbelM wlntergcaan), S, B, 13T, 



,_ r^t^, 400. 

nvaUuiula Urn, thr, 3, ISt ; Ib> 
" '■- of, IBS. 22;, 32^ 
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ham or ITADnr, Co, ^ 3t- 
ruMo* (B- H-). Lao. 

naMmiclapMrolMi,!. — 
Plutabt, nMlHHka, i, U i S, IIS. 
ntdtaH lUHiaft, i, l£ 
riHlMh* mUw Tilaed te IMi 
teiR la air Ml BgU, L ST; 



ilUM, 3WL SM : b KM — 

>ni;« On* Cod bn^^in, 
■biNt HlfUnd U(M, ISO, a»; 
■bant It* Cbr FoiDda, 1«7;  
Mod; at, 7, aMj «a C«* Dfs- 

_B^ iridcb l«d OB tb«i,«R. 
riM*, tlH Am, B, lU. 

niio,!, laoi itmuat tt • md, 

flMtAiiii CR. T.), S, a. 
FtU PM Mn Bion, A. UL W- 
ag, .-.—  

n----ii1 frri.liiriilHMiT, 1 Iff 
nwut MHda*, ■dJBBCt taltakB 



aiv. tb* XUw, qndUd, r, 3T4 ) •, 

Bo-li.f.Ba» iJ.au. 
ninraiu,?, 24& 

PluiB IMJOd, 1, U 
PlnMreh, qnotad, 



.. 1, lOT, 100, MO 
. .Botadj. iS) U 

rrltiog, Sr Sd& 



"Ply tb* o ,. ,. 

flTinMithtltua.), I, m. 

inimonth (N. H.}. 1, 1IIX 

Plymouth PUoUtliHi, 7, Wl. 

Pocluta, nuda of B»-bii«, t. *t. 

PockwDckomiu PKU, ), 08, 101. 

PiKk««lHiiriu lAk*. S, to. 

POBU. 10, SW-SDl. 

Pon, r«nu Hid tiM, I,t4»-«Si 
4M-4D7: TlaiM fmm K (lu Dli- 
I«E<ie), 9, «14 ; thL Donrt st 
■n« ti>T(««r«, 1, 181; ihs, lila 
^mpotliji nltb satan, S, 20, 30G ; 




^niUil nily, 332; EncUil,, 3tS; 
ollbe breaiD,3Ga;af fiuniE,tM: 
ImpauiblUtT dI nnbrulH Iba 
ccinplete ida> Id, B, X3 ; diffi- 

t«l.H.d,«e. """ 

PuU, cmet jtl md by isuikiiid, 

ro,iI'i l>>iUy. Tb*. Terw, 3, 1G3. 

PiigoD!«(P. ophlogloaMidea.adder'B- 
tonRUe u-Bthiua, bake-adotbad 
.rtlhiii.), fl, 125. IU3, ISe, S*7. 

PuiBl ALerton, t 15. 

Point Uvi. lis Icrry h>, 8, Ml a 



aiiM«h S, 34, 2S. 



Dight >t 

11,6,3: 



^Tolmg at, 3^ i good- 
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f oljgoaum, jfittnted, 7, 84. 
Polygonum «roiatiim,0, 4S9. 
Polygonttm utioalatum, 7, 'iO. 
Folyvonnm srienkre, 7t 198; 9, 

Polmdy, pnlae of, 7» 190, 220. See 
Iwns. 

P&mmeUeSt 0, 48. 

PoHD or WzimB, Tbb, 2, 438^480. 

Pond, treea uid iky reflected In a, 
7, 237 ; an open, In winter, 867 ; 
« f roien, 886 ; at aunaet in winter, 
404 ; Ufe by the, 8, 13 ; life under 
the ftoien. 26 ; contrast of mim- 
mer and whiter at tiie, 43 ; boom- 
ing of the, 88; also, 260. 

Pond Village, 4, 188. 

Pond-weed (potamofeton), 6, 126, 
162,242,2«4. 

Ponds, Trs, 2. 271-318. 

Ponds, in Wellfleet, 4L 106; 6, 120, 
311. See Andromeda, Batemsn^s, 
Flint**, Goose, Loring^s, Walden, 
Wlilte's Ponds. 

Pteigoqtiabem Lake, S, 832. 

PoAkawtaaset, 1, 20; 6, 89; 0, 
467. t -» f 

Poutederia (P. oordata, pidcerol 

weed), e, 161, 268, 264, 973, 274, 

818; 7. 289, 210; a, 84. 
Pools, 6, 63. 

Poor, houses of the, 2, 66 
««Poor bird! destined to laid thy 

life,** Terae, 10, 880. 
Poplar, 7, ol ', expression of its 

buds, 8, 94. 
Poplar HilL 1, 20, 64; •, 115; 7, 

79,102,215. 
Popped com, a winter flower, 8« 

Populas grftudldentata, 7, 41, 812. 
Populus tremuloides, 7, 864, 864. 

see AMpem. 
Portage, a roagh, 3. 89 ; round Am- 

b«]iJisFaIls,%. 
Porter, Commodore, 7, 821. 
Portland (Me.). 3, 126. 
Post-office, easily dispensed with, 2. 

148; the domeitio, «^ 27; 8.66, 

66. 
Postal, • Charte OtograpMqus, 

(^tueted, 4, 801. 
Potamogeton, broad-leaved, 6, 126. 
Potamogeton hybrldua, 6. 214. 
PotamoReton natans, 8, iGSl, 242. 
Potato-vine, 5, 84. 
Potatoes, 8, 1, 350 ; 7, 219, 287. 
Pbtentilla mrgentea, 8, 43, 216; 7, 

288, 318. 



FoMutmiC tupOm, 8| Wt. 
Potentilla Canadensis, 7, 36. 
PotentillA (dnquefoU), 8, 89, 8I| 

153. 
PotentUla sarmentosa, 8, 216. 
Potentilla (simplex), 8. 216. 
Potentilla trideutata, 8, 20. 
Potherie, quoted, 8, 05. 
Pot-holes, various, X 324-327* 
Potter's Meadow, 8, 311. 
Potter*B pasture, 8, 96. 
Pout, 6. GO, 07, 201, 214, 307 ; aailb 

of, 87, 139, 214 ; young of, 180, 

201,867. 
Pont, the homed, 1, 87. 
Poverty, 7, 266 ; how to give a matt 

a sense of, 8, 209 ; T.*s, 863. 
Poverty grass, 4^ 25 ; as the Ban^ 

stable ooat.of-«nns, 160, 161. 
Powder mill, 8, 8 ; explosion of a, 8, 

'S-^ "" "^ "• '' 

Prairie Biver, Musketaqold or, 8l 

141. 
PMise, 8. 192. 
Pratt, Minott, 7, 388. 
Prattle, elm at, 8. 112. 
Prayer, 7, 100, SOU 
PMyer, verse, 10, 868. 
Preaehefs, 7, 281, 284. ^MPrieit. 
Preaching. 7, 283. 
Precocity In society, 8, 880. 
Present, moment, meeting of two 

eternities, past and future, 9L 80{ 

the, does not get Its due, 8, 816. 
Presentiment of locality of plaiitil. 

8,84a 
Presents, to children, 7, 290. 
Press, not free, 6, 41 ; influence mA 

servility of the, 10, 183-188. 
Price-Fann road, the, 0, 489. 
Priest, phyaioian and, 1, 886| 1L 

442. -. f 

Primrose, 7, 286 ; leaves of, 8» UL 
Primrose, evening, 8, 338. 
Prince, 8. 178. 
Prhioe, liomaa, 4, 48. 
Princeton (Mass.), 0, 175. 
Pring, Uartin, New Bnglaad dUoofb 

wfea of, 4, 275, 27098, 299. 
Prtnoa, in i^ter, 8. 86, 113, 120. 
Prinoa beniea, 7, 68, 233, 297 ; 9^ 

462. 
Prince TertieOlata (black alder), 7« 

297 
Print,* a Uohen, 8, 411. 
Prison, a. the true ^Imm i6r Inst 

men, 10, 148; T. la Coooord, 164- 

181. 
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PriTMsy, f riandfl wUl nspaet eaeh 

other's, 8, 422. 
Flrofanlty, uo man so ooane bat he 

otin exercise, 8* 2292. 
Rrometbeut, 6, 64. 
PBOMBTHBirS BouND ov MKomjot^ 

10,10,288-336. 
Property, aeuae of , B. 14 ; advantafre 

of hKYing Uttle. 8, 196 ; T.*a, 253. 
Proee, a poem in. 1, 409 ; looeeneee 

of, 8, 203. 
PHMqwrlty, 8, 229 ; 7, 13 ; its man- 
ner of coming, 8, 263 ; con8doi»> 

nees of God iu, 414. 
Proridenoe (B. I.), 7, 300. 
Prorhwe man, a green, 3. 17* 
Piovnonovx, 4, 266-331. 
Provinoetowu (luaa.), walking to, 

4b 34, 66 ; Bank, suspected of rob. 

ung, 212 ; approach to, 232 ; de. 

swibBd, 234-^ ; fish, 26&-269; 

boys, 262 ; harbor, 272. 
ProTincIality, American and Eng- 
lish, 10, 281. 
Prunella, 8, 83, 143, 230, 278. 
Public opinion, compared with pri- 

▼ate,a;i4; 7,94. 
Puffballs, 7, 71. See Fungus. 
Puffer, 7, 880. 
Pumpkin, sittinff alone on a, 2, 60 ; 

none so poor uiat he need sit on a, 

104. 
Parana, the, quoted, f , 402. 
Parity, 8, 2«7, 342. 
Purple grasses, the, 8, 808-817. 
Purple Sea, the, 4^ 141. 
Purslane, ^nner of, 2, 98. 
Pursuits, what are essential, 61 121. 
Pjrramids, 7. 303. 
Pyrob^ 8, 170. 
Pyrola aaarif oUa, 8, 143. 
Fyrus, swamp, 7, 233, 413. 
Pythagoras, quoted, 1, 418. 

Qnan, 8, 81, 190; 8, 62; 7, 401; 
tameness of, 8, 847; a white, 8, 
134, note. 

Qoakish Lake, 8, 89, 43. 103. 

Quarles, Francis, quoted, 1, 16, 603, 
611 (** He that wanto faith **). 

Quebec (Que.), Indian meaning of, 
8, 193, 319 ; 8, 3, 24, 25 ; approach 
to, 26 ; harbor and populiUiton of, 
87 ; mediflBvalism of , 28, 31 ; the 
oitadel, 33-36, 96-100; fine riew 
of, 61 ; reSnteriug, through St. 
John's Gate, 86; liffhU in the 
lower town, 88 ; landing again at, 
89 ; walk round the Upper Town, 
88-04 ; the walls and gates, 91, 92 ; 



artillery barracks, 92 j moni^tM 
guns, 04; resiauiuuiB, lUo, lOK; 
scenery of, 108-llU ; ori|;iit of 
word, 109 ; departure from, 118. 

Questioning, lack of earnestness in; 
8,224. 

Questions, 7, 122. 

Quiusigamcnid' Pond, 8, 118, ^9, 

Quinsieamond Tillage, 8, 118. 

QuoU, Hugh, an Irishman, 2, 40B. 

Babbit, 2,485; 5,76,96; dead in 
a box trap, 7, 86 ; 187, 293, 824, 
836, 413; 8, 134, 162; tracks of, 
313,327; a^,381; 8,461. 

Babbit IsUnd, 1, 141. 

Raccoons in Nantucket, 8, 48. 

Baoe Point, 4^ 74, 232, 240. 

Bagmoff stream, 3, 143, 147, 177, 
267. 

Bailroad, oar, growing luxuries 
in, 2, 60 ; slowness aiMl heedless- 
ness of, 85,86; men overridden 
by, 146 ; listening with praise to 
sound of, 180-1&; Iron, Trojan 
Horse rmning Walden, 301 ; at- 
teactive for walking. 6, 98| 
ioiuneys, 7, SOI, 302 ; uianues, 8, 

Bain, enjoyment of, 2, 208 ; 3, 89, 
329 ; 6, 286; hi AprU, 296; en- 
joyment of, 127, 273, 317, 
818, 820 E after the, 8, 39, 69; a 
gentle, 62 ; summer showers, 73 ; 
a ** sobbing," 80 ; on the riirer, 
183; in tiie mountains, 304; ef- 
fect of a warm storm on T., 8, 
270; sound of the, 394. 8m 
Clouds, Storms, Thunder^ow- 
ers. 

Bainbow, standing in light of, 2, 
316 ; 6, 130 ; 87210, 229 ; 7, 257 ; 
cloudlets waifs from, 8> 128 ; in 
Falls of the Ghaudi^re, 8, 87. 

Baleigh, Sir Walter, as a master ol 
style, 1, 182 ; quoted, 2. 11 ; 6, 
146 ; his verses, 8, 116 ; his faults, 
145; quoted, 8, 404; **The Soul's 
Brrand " by, 10. 25L 

Bana {See Frogs) frontenslls, 6, 
230. 

Bana haleoina, 6, 333 ; 8, 69, 262. 

Bana palustris, 6, 244 ; 8, 69, 160; 

lUma piplens, 61 244. 
Bana sylvatica, 7. 11. 
Banunculns, white w*ter, 8, 140l 

276. 
Banunculus, yellow water, 8, 71^ 

126, 162, 16l 
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Rannnonlns aboitlTai, 6, 297* 
RanunculuB aorla, 6» 143. 
Ranunculus bulbosui, 6, 41, 148; 

7, 305. ^00 Buttercup. 
BanunouluB repens, 7. 79, 238, 318. 
Rnpids, shooting, 3. 9a. 

Baale, MbMtion, IMotionarr of ih* 

Abenaki Languafe, 3, 188. 
Raapberriea, 6, 27f; 7/27. 
Bavine, bow formed, 6, 23. 
Rbadiko, a, 156-173. 
Beading, good, 6, 52; the rigbt 

Usteung neoemry to enoourage, 

8« 222. 
Bead's Ferry, 1, 308. 
Beauty, finding, 2, 154. 
Bealometer, not m Nilometer, bat 

a, 2. 154. 
Raoord on snow. 8, 39, 89, 100. 
Bed Bridge, 6, 341 ; $.6. 
Bed HUl, 6, 288. 
Bed^house oroaiingi 8| 101. 
Bed osier, 6, 124. 
Bed shirts. 3. 36, IH. 
Bedeye (Bed<eyed yireo), 6. 6 ; 6, 

88, 100, 104, 136, 163, 185, 336. 
BedpoUs, 6, 64, 77, 79, 190. 
BedpoU, lesaer (Fringilla Unaria), 

7.371,404,413,449.452. 
Redwing (redwinged blackbird), 6. 

123, 161, 164, 170, 180, 299, 311 ; 6, 

8, 66, 115; nest of, 8; 7, 47, 68, 
70; 8,431,462. fifes Blaokbizd. 

Reed-nuoe, 8, 248. 

Reflections, 8, 140, 24a See 

Thought. 
Reflections in water, 7, 82, 182, 199, 

201, 238, 819, 373, 406, 412, 434, 

441. 
Beformers, 1, 162 ; 8, 163. 
Re/orau in miwhftntiw and ethics, 

10,40-45. 
*«Region,"8.80. 
Regrets, 7, 260. 
Relationa, with friends, 8, 4, 76 ; 

thoughts revert to natural, 95; 

with other men, 102, 183 ; <tfM, 

214. 
ReUca, Indian, 8, 39, 125, 132, 256. 
Religion, ligature and, 1, 80, 99; 

incommunicable, 6, loT; "ez- 

Crienoing,'* 8, 8 ; of New Eng- 
id compared to that of the 
•noient Romans, 45 ; should con- 
nect men with the source of life, 
864; idea of, to the shallow- 
brained, 8| «3. See Scriptures 
oimI Worship. 
Reminiscence, % 153; ofnmmer, 
8,168. 



Rent, aannal tax that would buy • 
village of wigwams, 2. 60. 

Repaired road, a, 3, 119. 

Repentance, 7, 411 ; only to be dle> 
l^oed by something better, 8, 

Repetition of nature, 8, 300. 
Reporter, with labor for pains, 2, 

dO. 

Reports, ol experience, how best 
made, 5,227, 244, 255; Massa- 
chusetts, of slight value, 8, 160. 

Resemblances brought out by sick- 
ness, 8, 332. 

Reserve, 8, 16S. 

ResignaUou, confirmed despera t ion, 
a. 15. 

Resistan c e a wholesome morsel, 8. 
273. 

Reqiiration necessary to aspiration, 
8,72. 

Restraint imposed by T., 8, 168. 

Retirement, 6, 186 ; to be sooghl 
religioudy, 8, 422. 

Return of Spriiut, verse, 8, 186. 

Reverence, 8, 76. 

Rhexia, 7. 53 ; 8, 309. 

Rhexia, Vlr^nlan, 1, 22. 

Rhode Idand, meaning of the naoM, 
8,17a 

Rhododendron (R. maximum), 8, 
36.17a 

Rhododendron lapponioum, 8, 30a 

Rhodora, 8, a 

Rhymes, analogy in the birth tA all, 
8, 3ia 

Ribw<nrt plantain, 8, 72. 

Rice, hUlifepoetio, 6, 115 ; hia ]il« 
a success, i. 286 ; 880. 

Rice, story ox the mountahMer, ]« 
284-273. 



Rice, Israel, 8. 58. 
Rice's 



shore, 6, 108. 
Richardson, John, 7, 876. 
Richardson, Bir John. 6, 288. 
Richardson lot, 7, 880. 
Richardson's Fair Haven lot, 7i 

397. 
RicheUen, Isles of, 8, 119. 
RioheUen Rapids, the, 8. 2a 
RicheUen or St. John's River, 8. 10. 
Rtchter, Jean Paul, quoted, 8, 40a 
Rig Veda, descripuon of primitive 

people in the, 8, 22a 
Righteousness, 8, 25a 
Ring-dove, dog*s bark oompared to. 

cooing of a, 8, 40. 
Riordan, Johnny, his courage, 8, 5 ) 

his clothei, 273 ; new cloak given 

to,8B2. 



dEHSRAt tNHBX 




t, 7, ta. 

Blnk, de&iitlia at worS. %, IST. 
BlrtT, apenfav.I, ■- '"■' - '-"-■ 

llj'j Iti -^ 




fltji^, 8; IUll;nuBiiiiloTiBO(it<»- 

W; fa irtiid ud nin, UO I BHMl^ 
nri 0iaVt 1%>U ) ootor ol, IM, 
SSS; !SS:  Ddnbir rav >■, 
not to* tent tta ridM) SSI, 4M) 
troH onr, »8, 1»; nlUiH m, 
Wl t *tailU« on, »(, 400, «M,4n t 
BiOMil OB Mc, •, T i ■tterniirias, 
m-, man nflMM ta ttt, 148r 
OOBlnit batwHB wtatar wl nm- 
■■r W Hi*, no ) biMkltw ut of 
tiM, see i doeki OB tba, 2tB i oka, 

as, isi, in, »i, anf, MS, no, 

SE8, 393 1 th* flow D( a, B, 217. 



Ion, et hlitorT, tha timou, 1, 
1! j^t, ITT :_'><,H<'II Mid Bmtw, 

9,11*. 



J» for, 9, < 

Birltn dn Bud, 
Bldtn Bwn 

BlTw, B, TO. 
BoHb. Snahltia. 
Sombm, Mnrj, 3, 70. 
Rmd • nupply, S, 'J>I3 ; 



BobLn, laldm. Q, 12S, 230 ; you 

ftobin Hcnd, cbitnnii of Btory of 
Bahlii Hint Odliub, quotHi, 1 



Btt*. tka, •. Mi. 
Rook-KbHDM, 3, B. 
Roak tallK liDnhr, S, Itl. 
SoiA-IIuIa, Ua, •, 39S. 
-  trfp* (BmbQlMri* I 




Boom tor tfanvMi, a, eiB. 

Boots, Dt nruw, u ttmuL S, Stt, 

Bam Ciroliiu, e, 3M. 
Bou luoldA, fl, ILT. ina, 3M, 



isi, ir"  



I, 173. 339 ; J 



nou. e. 113, 203. 

luisi Cluk, quoted, 1, 



Baotli uid Bmootk, dmm of, I, 

Bow'iF(ilirt(K.T.),t.a. 
BodOm, 7, 416 1 * pinuid to iMiri 

on, a. 330. 
BoiriudHu, lln., •, IBB. 
BiidaiMtaT.,LI9I. 
Boo, iBMdo*, «, M, 7^ 17*. 
Una ■nnnoDB, 6, BS. 
BBtr, Ok, 1, S04ft 
BnmoT, ondlt giTsi ta u nnJilNi 

Bdi»» from u JBoUu Hsrp, 

Knunnj riara, 1. bT. 

BaddD, John, 7, TO, IM 

Baia^ fiam duit a UohBB aoool^ 

las to, 8,180. _ 
Bnaaall BtrMm-S, US. ' 
Buaat (eetaitat), 1. 121, m. 
" Birt/>Uib ■loiiBirbafan idMli 

Bja, •, 7i, lu, 86S. 



OEITBRAL mOEX 



•. T, SM. 
B<glttarU,a.ll«. 
" 1» tint, (te, 



S 1  poor bw, r, Mt. 

SkbtHth, e, 401 7, 2X1. at Bu- 

daj. 
BkUMttH, nBlnlHmn ol tomw, 

•.^ 
Bbo Rlra', tb*. S, t ; C, 388, IH. 

B»*ilo-»i«ok M«""— ■• ™' 
BmU ol Shliu 

< ue. 

8)Aord. 7, lei. 
BaglltarU,' 

?s 

F*D> o(, tiMOrib*!, <C-» 
t Aiui>* of OwHird T uju l iu ti 

t. Chaik^Unr, Ot, ft, ST. 
L Fnnok ladUin, 3. ITS, 3SI. 

Q«r(*>« Buk,*, 146, UT. 

Oaoin^ MudiiS, 114. 

HBli^iItLudTUaDCnd), S, 

nn.i— -riu n — "-Ty 5 Jj^j^ 



1. 11% 111 
ruiii of, 9, 41 



flh Hildn, BdeuH Owlbar, 5, m. 
BL John 6inr, «l«s 8. < 41^ "* 

91, m, i«i, lie. ife, iBi, 



St. John, thfl wmukud brif. 4, E. 

Bl. jDtLn's<Qus.), 9,10-11- 

tn. John'. Blvsr, «, 10. 

Bt. JohnVwort (hyiw'icui'i, Jabn'i- 
wiiTt), B, Ul : 6, 170, 2^6, ae>; 
T, H,11(I,3«S. SnBMothn. 

Bt iwrmm RImt, 3, 97, 2SB, ZM j 
•,I3,14| ooUngai ■!»« tlHhSB, 
M 1 bulw ol th^ ibDn Qnataa, 
4e,W: brndth of, 61; orOtHt 
Efver, 111-118; irfd nipiDt, Ul, 
114i umimnd wiEb otbn ilnn, 

BLItUiricflBlw.fl, 



, „'■""■ 

B>lli, S, 174''^'wmM. 
SikUiiJbmS, 119; «,19e. 
BalU IwrbuH, «, 3(0. 
BaUi humllU, B, 118. 
SUtalDd^TB,'": ••»• 
BiiliiDlffn,B, IIS. 
Bmb iSiloaUBK B, IIB. 
BiiBi iHtlolHli, B. 118^ 
B>Ui iihTlioUallk^, aM. 

B^i ^n^u, S, 119; t, ». 
■nUi un Dcil, •,»>, aOliMt. £m 



D, X, Of, 113, llt- 

B Br^ 1, aw, Mf i lAn. 

I>* boOH OD, «W,4G>. 

ton BmA," tbth, 1. 4ta. 



ansMbi^lSB. 

Bwboru, 7, 42tt. 

SMMilto Pun, iihllaBpbHi Unid 

BMd. Mo* of, MU NMbiiK, 1. 1 W ; 
d«ut of, In UUAifiald, N. H., we, 
MOj « Fton IMwl, MO-WI; 
Woi^, 4, 3U : lnTmd> -I th^ 
WO, « ! Prorimvlavn, ^iC5-3fi8 1 
mvUdAl, 7, 4 ; untuioatlaiioft 98. 

BMd Unka ilnnKilTnt, f, 108. 

SMdbvIdud, 4, 121,831,333. 

BwliriHtr^ UiUd ou« ol oomplt. 

Bkod fanutloiu do* to tbiw, S, 

W-fm. 

Budwleh (Um.), ^ aO; danlbWI, 

Sandm^, dJ« QiM»«ila||,>,fll>. 4b* 

Bwfonillo (lU-V •, 118. 

Bamtj, rwotwM mt at doon, t, 

B>iB]^,4a«M<,l,lM. 
BHHkitt al ttw nEr Toda, I, «1. 
Sus ■Uerud wUloir, S, 113 j nuh, 
TtB8.T*t8,9T,lK: ^^ 



BukktotMtna, B, ISO. 
■MiotnLr^ll ; fncnBt <» *^ 
attbi, poaB; ud, 1, «M 408 1 ^ 

mMteUont, ilBipU, S, 111 

Birniur, 1, IS-ftl. 

tmmc^ UK4ut mil tr^i imr, S, 

171. 
B«Dtl i to Fae^ Wrlln dn, B, «^ 

Tl. 
Siuilt Itormu, B: H 
Built St. Loul^a^l). 
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iMmler, darivitiOB of ilM wotd, •, 

251,288. 
8»Tav0, iiMfeliiet, ths, ]. 80 1 liia ad- 

▼anUg* ov«r eiriluM num, 2» G2 ; 

life, iuatinot towudB. 928; rel»> 

tion of tb«, to oiTUiMd iiuui,8f 11; 

bis oMttdfty tot Improrttmamk, 68 ; 

8»w MiU Brook, 7, 21^900* 811; 8, 
68,234. 

Bawiiig, 8, 187; a man who doaa not 
tako to it callod a loafer, 40. 

8aw7an,8,68. 

Baxiuage, 6, 80, 817, 8i4; water, 
104; golden, 2n; 6,62; 8.132. 

BaxoD vaoe, a leokleas orew, 8. 170* . 

BaKOUTllle (Haas.), 8, 828. 

Boaieorow, taken for man whoae 
elothee it wean, 8, 87 ; 6. 220. 

Boarlet Oak, the, 8. 841-36a 

8oen»<hifter, the, 1, 14(1 

Boenenr, more spirited than Bnglisii, 
8, 180; arctic, 822. ^MLand- 
scape, Mountains, Nature, Ocean, 
Storms, White Mountains. 

Boent, summer - presaging, 8, 188; 
of meadow-rue, 8, 64. 72 ; of high 
blueberry boshes in uoaeom, 86 ; 
of sweet fern, 104 ; of brakes, 181, 
178 ; of ferns, 252, 280 ; a cool, in- 
Tlgovating,280 ; of Dioksoniafem, 
7, 10 ; autumn, 8, 4tf ; more 
trustworthy than sight, 460. 

Bobohur, 6. 121. 

Bchoodic Lake, 3, 818. 

School, Uie WMommon, 8, 178 ; 
question, the, among Indians, 8, 
ttl-408. 

Schoolcraft, on name **Bhode 
island,*' 8, 170. 

School-house, a Oanadian, 8, 67. 




Tulgar compared with poetry, 181 ; 
man of , 221 ; <m the shore of the 
Ocean of Truth, 861 ; the agent 
of a UniTsnal InteUigenoe, 374 ; 
that robs the imaginanon, 8, 19*; 
oonslste of a few anecdotes, 216 ; 

Soint of Tlew of a man of, 408 ; 
oes not reach animated nature, 
406 ; the bra?ery of, 8, 181, 132. 
Bootnhman dtasatiafled with Canada, 

a. 8 08. 
8oott*s '* Lady of the Lake *' quoted, 

7.204. 
Soreeoh-owl, 7, 6, 86, 160-108. 
SoripluM, old, 8| »4. 



Scriptures, of the world, 1, 187 ; 8^ 
60; 7, 116; Hebrew, inadeqoaoy 
of, regarding winter, 8. 223, 22£ 

** Sea and land are but nis neigh*, 
bors,** Terse, 1, 846. 

Sba. aid tbb omoKt, Ita, 4h 211- 
264. 

Sea, the roar of the, 4^ 40, 76; re- 
moteneas of the bottom of tiMi 
146; tbe,8,lL 
thing, 4.17, 1& 

Sea phinto near Onobeo, 8, 116w 

Seaproom, none m narrow aoola. 8. 
408. 

S ea s e rpent, 8, 137; seen at Swamp* 
scott,8,l78. 

Sears, Capt. John, md salt mami- 
faGture,4k80,^. 

Seasons, 6, 09 ; reToluti<m of, 7, 74 { 
reminiscences of different, 168; 
and moods, 157; characteristic col> 
cm of the, 168 ; different objeeto 
presented to our attention at dif- 
ferent, 289 ; all, pretty much alikn 
in weather to one actively at woiIk 
in the woods, 482 ; 8,1^128; to 
write of the, 287; oZm, 266. 

SebooU Lakea, 3, 274, 323, 386. 

Second Division Brook, 6. 74, 108. 
238, 325 ; 7, 130. 

Second Lske. 8, 340, 842, 348,368| 
beauty of, 361-363. 

Secrets, due to narrowness in tlit 
soul, 8, 418. 

Sedge, 8, 48, 108, 372 ; eased la 
too. 8, 188; color of, 314; also, 

Seeds, the use of , 1, 161 ; of vir-' 
tues, not beans, 8, 266; trana- 
p<Hrted by birds, 7, 2 ; of Andro- 
medaj^ftwd for sparrows, 8, 180 ; 
aUo^ 827 ; the transportotlon of, 
by wind, 8, 228; by birds, 229- 
231; by squirrels, 283-244; tb« 
▼itaUty of 346-248. 

Seeing, the virtue of, 6, 344; 8U 
283 ; fandiTidual, 8. 360-804. 

Selectmen, 7, 308. 

Selenites, 8, 897. 

Self-knowledge, 7, 182. 

Self-reUanee, trust in Qod is only. 
8,280. 

Senecio, 6, 61, 103 ; 8, 83, 84, 106^ 
279. 

Sensuality, in eating and other aD> 

petites,8,340-34JS. 
Sentences, 7.204. 
Senter Harbor, 8, 286. 
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Serawde, Uko tho marie of the 

oow, 2, 198. 
Serenity, 7, 270. 
Seringo, 6. IM. 
Benuoiu, 6, 136. 
SsavxcB ; Quautiib of tub Bmboxt, 

Tn, 10, 35*37. 
Serriee berriee, 8, 380. 
flettlen, peint the landaoepe, S, liS. 
Seven laUnds, (be, 8, 114. 
Bewtng, work you may eall endlew, 

8,38. 
Bex, 6.61. 
Bhed, 1, 89 ; trein-bend niokmmied 

the, 41, 44 ; 113, 114. 
Bhed-UoMom, 6, 213. 
8hiid-buih (eineUnehler), 8. 66, 

236,307; 7.108. 
8ked-fliea| epbemem or, 8, 816 ; 6, 

66. 
Shad Fond, or IToliieemaek, 8, 84, 

86.104. 
BluMiowa, 1, 464; of treee In Jmie, 

8, 14 ; of cloude, 26, 39, 276 ; orer 

gna» fleldfl, 66; OMt by moon- 
ght, 99, 117 ; on the bottom of 
the rirer, 243; oolor of, 8, 102, 
197, 2G0; distinctnem of, 820; 
aUo, 218, 420 ; the ooming of, in 
>ring, 8, 483, 434. See Moon- 

Bhekespeare, quoted, 1, 86 ; 8, 80 ; 

7, lol, 880; oontemporary with 

Raleigh, 8, 116; loftiness of, 

eompared with Raleigh, 146 ; un- 

oonsoiousness of, 264 ; Oreelu bad 

no geniuses like, 279. 
Bhank-PliantAr Swamp, 4, 240, 262. 
Shanty, porohase of GoUtns's, 8, 09, 

70. 
Sharks, 4, 182-184. 
Sbattnck, Lemuel, 6, 292; 8, 90; 7, 

876. 
Sheep, alarm ef a flock of, 1, 893 ; 

loss of the Fowlera*, 3, 37 ; a load 

of, 8, 23. 
Shelbume Falls, 1, 326. 
Sheldrake, Indian word for, 8, 224, 

225 ; 315, 340, 343; 5, 21, 34, 55, 

77, 160, 246,246, 247, 278, 280, 829. 

See Gk)oeMHler. 
Shell-ash on Gape God bsaeh, 4, 

130 131. 
Shells, 6.' 114; olam-, 11; 7, 294, 

376, 431. 
Shelter, a necessary of life, 2, 22 ; 

how it became a necessary, 46 ; 

generally considered, 46-^ ; pn^ 

Tided by Nature, 8, 229. 
8htpliMd<B pone, 7,818, 8M;8, 182. 
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Sherman's Bridge, 1, 4. 
Sherwood, part of the charm of 

Robhi Hood's story, 8, 9. 
Shiners, 1, 36 ; 6, 178 ; 7, 68. 
Bhino^les of thought, wliittling, 8« 

SmpwBiOK, TBI, 4, 1-19. 

Shirley VUlage (Mass.), 8, 16; ip 

170. 
ah«.. «» HbT. « tru. b«k. ^ 

Shoes, dd, 7. 300. 

Shore lark, 8, 48. 

Short's Falls, 1. 820. 

Shrike, 6, 81 ; its notes, 81 ; 8, 18; 

description of a, 67 ; perch of tkf 

67 ; owo, 828. 
Shrub-oak plain, 7. 17, 102, 806, 

466. 
ShrulM)aka,8,27, 141;8,468. Se9 

Oak, shrub. 
Shrubs, budded, 7, 888. 
Slasoonset, 8a 46. 
Sickness, ciril war, 8, 202 ; should 

not extend farther than the body, 

ooo. 

Side-saddle flower (pitcher plant), 
8. 43, 61, 111, 118 ; 7, 83, 276* 

Side view, 7, 220. 
Sight, 7, 196w 
Sign-language, 8, 76, 76. 
Signals, old clothes as, 4, 24. 
Silenee, 1, 615-618 ; the rirtne of, 
6, 344; 7. 436, 439; a pertinenk 

?uestion. 8, 111 ; an audible thing, 
17 ; endlessness of, 868. 
SUlery (Que.). 8, 26. 
Sillitnan, Benjamin, quoted, 8, 12L 
Simons, Martha, 8, 247. 
SimpUns, the Rev. John, quoted, 4^ 

83. 
SimpUolty of life, 2. 144 ; In UTing, 

6, 27 ; the law of Nature, 28. 
Sims case, the, 10, 174. 
Sin, 8, 256 ; destroys the pemeptloB 

of the beautiful, 7, 260 ; 291 ; 

not in acts. 8, 26. See 1^mpt»> 

tions and Vices. 
'* Shioe that first * Away I Away I * *• 

▼erae, 1, 248. 
Sincerity, man*s nobleet gift to 

man, 8, 237 ; of Nature, 817 ; oho, 

846. 
Singing, 8, 49. 
Sins, a fnreat soul will not oonddei 

its, 8, 144. 
Six, the number, 8, 121. 
Skating, 6, 74 ; 7, 391, 894, 400, 

462,468; 8, 20; awiftDOM of, H^ 



qbneh^i wdbx 



■kMoh oi CuuDord iiH, a, SO. 
BkJaa, tba, lj4TJ. 

aku^ 5, 3, T4, ITS 1 dewntplioa < 
loTlwfiS.IEfi; jDuiiiii>rtl>iB,196. 



«d, to 
>, IDA a 



Z6S, *a|i 
h too, m. 



y, 6, SI!, 174: MuanchiiBiitti 
10, 13it, 13S ) wlitt It li, 179 1 
lodulHith, SIT, 238. 



171-lW. 
Slasnn. »itn>d, S, 141. 

BWpr BollDW, E, 140. 

ry •Im, a, SL 

■^—^ 7, S3. 




Boiin, 6, 381, an, S2B i 7,1(17, l» 
°iilp»4lu>otiiig ircinndii, B, 80, 
kDW, walking ID, S, 410, 411, 413; 

4»i B, %. 48, 87, iiw, na, ■i\0, 

Itgs, 312, 317 i tulH In, ludi br 
iHnc, 290; drift! OD ift. Wull- 
kfbW, «. 281, an. 301 ; tlHOrM, 
7, 113, 230, 31S, 306; IBS, 331; 

34n: pn treni. 713: In ptUelil 
by the iliiht rBflBciml (nini, 3Jti, 
beiuty 3^461 "on tnu. 8. '/G^41, 



22:^1 not ncomdod in Ha- 

tlis Ore*!, a, 166, 201, 110; 

Bnoir »n,h, i SMi Sol. 
' unrbenr, CrHmiK uad i* tM. 
a,2«l. 

itaii>i>Mn], itnteMxilarBd (FilD^ti 
lilnnalli), 7, IT, IBT, 32S, Sae, 
3S3 ; 8, 13, 48, 64, 3C1 ; S, lU. 

Suoic-liaiitiQgi, G, 20, 41, eOi 7, 
821, 847, Kja, 423 J "— — • — 
(mm wlthOliUH on, 
■criptlon of, 307 \ all 

biow-un, I, ZtO. 

flwv-Artni, a, n, so. 



)%3, K 



220. 



1, (llent tnd • 

^llut, ml^B, 1^'2k! 
low'i doUow, 4. iir 
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■ooia^, enBunoiilT too oheap, S, 
113; 7, 401, 4111; T.'iiBBllug ai 
obMpuw In, «, 133, 363; ot 
ututs, 136, 160 ; our nqulrauHiHl 
of.9MiiiuoougeiiU,m) •touu- 

attii,tS7; hnlth not (o ba iHind 

ID,S,1W. 
■odMgi Iilandsntnda of , 1, <B, 81. 
Bosntea, BID VhMl«r pOMUil]P 

■oEdhi DokMun, 1, a. St 

BoWbr, kToiuw, 1, 419. 
BcUin, b^Mi, In Ou*d^«,lJ, 
t»« t ^<^«t ao^^^w, n. 

■clfdMiaiMli>,7,4s. 

BoHduo ipMloM, a, Wi r. fit- 

£« OaUan-iod. 
8ami>il^S,aB; dbot Bl, on T., «, 

4S, 134, 3H I obB, 102, aw. 

Botomon'Mol, S, 122, 143. 

Bolonmn'i ■■«!, wnlnloil, T, 2Bl 

»>l0D,t,349. 

"Bob* bnaultaou lltUo rm," 

nna,l TT. 
''Bonwbad]'«aD.,"3, It. 
BomanM, KilUi Mp id «w, 

WN^ud ga CUjr Pound*. 4, 1S9. 

eUfioB," nnt, S, Ug. 
Boa(.miTaw, «, ISi. 2T1, ZT6, 3U ; 

—----' I, Um AuUfou ot, quoM, 



Sonl KInr, >, 9, 10. 

BornI, ilnap'^ 9, IS, », 48,101, 

HI, 110,143: t,«>,tlSI. 
Sornl Birunp, BJlfl. 
BoiTDir,  niulnoir o< plaomn, B, 

301. 
a«ta TbvlUuk^ 7, 431. 
Boncook, ^lOS. 
Bouli^nii. 1, 108) or OnukH] 



il, 102, 129, 140, 322, 
uiom^, 8, 200, ■ari. 

tlia, 3, £70, 



ABi>»,B, ai. ^HKWer. 
■J, T>ln like, 3, 41. 

 i^),l,4,6. 



311, 31U, 123, 
1, 363 1 7, 19, 
134, 193, 136, 



>o«, 7, 40 



Bpiniih disdOTOcBri, 4, 28 
BpnriDf, chipping (i.-litl<l 
bird), e,340;7, IM. 3UG 
BpUTDH, add, B, 42U. 
Bparrow, loi-coloriTd, fi, 

BpuTon-, iong, 8, 3, 65, H 

125, 134, lis, 16T, im. 

2BS, 296, 2Sfl, 302, 311, 

SM; 8. 24, 131. 211. 3i 

300,101. 
Bpurro*. tree, 

230, 2*7, 2» 

T, 103, 181, iaa, nM, OAO, tfw, wu, 

461,413. 
EpirrovT, whits. thmtBd, 3, 203, 
30a, 325 ( B, 287, 299 ; B, 428. 

Bpirrowi, the flntt, of' »prinB, 3, 

4;SiS, 135,236, 3(U; 6,110, 131; 

7, '23, 70. 128, 127, IS7, isa, lOOl 

S, 4B, ISl, 371, 276, 300. 
BpottHrddck (ysUoH watar lUy, Su- 

ph«J, e, 2(3. 273, 274. 



Emad," Bli ITaltal Ba- Bpearliig !!•]>. 9, 149-101. 
1, B, 140. I Bpecie«, Mniggla "f, 6, il 1 ; 7, 293. 



, tTt-301. 
.^n, 110,3101 at nnaet, 

SBO; •aUatacllDniDalmpKTS; 
Bialit, M, 3621 ol tba iteam 
whUtIa, lit; tba original, 302) 
7, 101 1 thair effaot on health; 



riilallooi, 7, 394. 

ffill, (rMdom of, 7, 58* ; wrlllM 

^).l«« of, B, 116; country, 9. 

.dwall, e, 109. 

icai Day UouDtain, 3, 226. 
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BpMW6f Bfookf 7| ov> 

8p«»oer MeuBtahM, 8, 180. 

Spending a day, the art of, 9* 488. 

8pen8er, Kdmund, quoted, 1, 441; 
2, 222. 

Spltaffuom, 8, 162, 249, 807. 

Sphynx, the, 6. 63. 

Bpioe Trianda, Lyoopaa a mninder 
of, 8, 16. 

Bpicula, 8, 86, 86, 87. 

Spidera, 7, 133, 184, 276 ; on iee, 8, 
247. 8w Gobweba. 

Bpine, 7, 419. 

Bpinea tomentooa, 8, 846. 

Bi^rit, woxahipliig a bad, 8^ 417, 
418. 

Spirite, animal, 8, 218. 

Spiritual side, our, 8« 98. 

Spitsbergen, anow-mmtinf in, % 
66 ; OMo, 87. 

Bpleenwoit, 8, 811. 

«*8pokelogan,^*8.882. 

Sportsmen, making boya, 8, 880l 

Sprague. 7. 308. 

SprengeL 7. 438. 

Snnra, 2, 461-492. 

Spring, coming <rf the, 8» 406 ; morn- 
ing, moral effect of a, 484; pro> 
Shades of, 6, 1 ; eternal youth of, 
9 ; of the almanac and of nature, 
80; distant prospect ofj42; ear- 
lieat signs of, 70, 96, 226; color 
of, 232; advance of. 277; early 
morning walka in, 283 ; and phys- 
ical cold, 286 ; 8, 367 ; a second, 
7, 86, 01, 144, 160. 279, 819; an 
anticipation of, 870; anticipi^on 
of, 8, 812, 419, 429 ; a new, 402 ; 
a poem^ 406; on the Coooord 
River, 9. 147-149. 

Bpriiwer, J. 8., Fored Hf*i quoted, 
8,24; on lumbering, quoted, 67; 
on the spruce-tree, quoted, 91 ; 
about the digging ctf a canal, 
quoted, 836. 

BpringB. river-feeding, I, 282 ; cool, 
3, M8 ; early vegetation in, 6, 61 ; 
coid, 6, 148 ; beauty of, 191 ; get- 
ting clear water from, 227; the 
uddera of Nature, 329. 

Bproutlands, 8, 168, 202 ; 7, 68, 171. 

Spruce, the, 3, 91, 126; Indian 
worda for black and white, 268 ; 
difFerence between black and 
white. 278 ; 6, 300, 808 ; 8, 97. 

Spruce-beer, a draught of, 3, 36^ 

Spruce Swamp, 8, 37, 89; 7. 88, 
413. 

Squam (N. H.), 1^107, 108, Ul. 

8qiuunl«k0t8, 



Bquaah, 7, 6, 821 ; man compared to 

a, 8, 202 ; the huge yellow, 9, 348. 
Squaw Mountain, 3« 2S6. 
Squire Make-a-Stir, 2, 14. 
Squirrel, derivation of the wotd, 7. 

74. 
Squirrel, flying, 6, 206-210; 8, 190; 

nest and young of, 190. 
Squirrel, nay, 7, 362, 368 ; 8. 79. 
Squirrel, Hudson Bay, or chickaree, 

1,266. 
Squirrel, red, 1, 280 ; watching, 2, 

^SSr4S& ; in spring, coming of, 478 ; 

3, 296; 6, 73, 116, 126, 279; nest 

of, 296 ; 7, 73, 166, 211, 286, 299, 

860, 468; burying nuts, 9, 233, 

284 ; with nuts under snow, 239 ; 

pine^ranes stripped by the, 240 ; 

with filled cbeek-poutbea. 243. 
Squirrel, striped, chippbig, or 

pound, I, ^ ; 6, 96, 164, 197 ; 

8. 237: young of, 160, 237; 7, 

Squirrels, 7, 230 ; 8, 7, 31, 66 ; their 

management <A pine-conea, 261, 

420 ; aUo^ 401. 
Staff, the artist's, which became the 

fairest creation of Brahma, 2. 

608. 
StaobOoact Ybwi , 4. 20-83. 
Stake-driver (Ardea minor, bittern), 

8, 28, 60, 107, 180, 166, 103 ; 7, 

70, 78, 168. 
Star, the evening, 8, 40, 323. 
Stark, General ^Im, 1, 333. 
Stars, known to Indian, 3, 306 ; 6, 

177; 7, 169, 336 ; brigbtiiees of tlie, 

83 ; apart from their names, 216 ; 

aUo, £» ; 8, 403-406. 
Staten laland, view from, 1, 286; 

looking at ships from, 814. 
Btatementa, 7, 188. 
Statistics. See Cost. 
Steam, whistle, 8, 111 ; from the 

railroad engine, 8, 321. 
SteUaria media (chickweed), 6, 196 ; 

7,318; 8,311,341. 
BterUng (Mass.), 9, 172, 183. 
Still life under snow, 8, lb3. 
Still water, 7, 111. 
Stillness, of woods and fields in late 

fall, 7, 228; of the winter day ia 

wooda and fields, 406. 
Stairiver Village (Mass.), 9, 186. 
StiUwater (Mass.), 9. 184. 
BtUlwater (Me.), 3, 3, 204. 
Stillwater, the, 9, 172, 174. 
Stock-dove, 8, 78. 
Stone, mitioos* pride in haauiierad» 

a, its. 



ttOM, UwBtT. VttSm, 1 61. 

BUMbufs, S, IS. 

BtonKnileir «<• •« O^ia Cod, *, 

llonu,7, IW,IW; Bid th* ipMU 
of tnnlBn, 8, MT. £aa Olgndi, 
Bain, TlianilH-diowcn. 



BoMdii, fo» ant piOtr Oti  *3i 



•tow IHh*.}, 6, IMl «, IM, Mi, 

Stel'* mK^liit, i,' ST, 1S2, 380. 
Btniunn, 7, 144 1 nlMlan Mtmu, 

StnttoB, now tha Ainu HooH Furai, 

BtnwboilH, £ 42, 83, 168,2131 1. 

8tni>baRyHm,S,44T. 

%tnj roirl, To «, t«w, 10, M. 

KroBDit BHUit apd daunt of, 7, 

X2. 
■tilx Aokdlom, 128. 
Htili Alio, •,3a. 
MobUt, lc*<MUid, 1, W i nflaeOon 

■-"11,114, 



Btnpiditr ot men, 0. 38T. 
fltorgwm Bin * 

101,140. 
Btrlo, hMtlJ, 

br, B, Hi » nuo'a, 10, BS, M, 



tumry, 0, 39B; 7, 20,63, 103. 

" BiMh Dttu WMOW had wa," vana, 

1.814. 
"Buch water do 0» tod) dlttO," 

T<™, 1,107. 
8>ck«n, OommoB and HoRwd, 1, 

SvdbucT (Haaa.1, 1, 4, E, 8; auli' 
flhuToh of, daicrlboil bv JohDMO, 
11)46, 66: S, 1^3,4(131 7, 314, 

B16: a, 301, ace, STS, t»i B, 

372, 42tr, 428, 444. 
Budbui; Haadowi. B, ST. 
Budbury Rlnr. 1, 4. 
BudbiuynMd, 9S, IS). 



Buat, laDanniafK _.. 
Buar Itlao'l, ), 1S2, i 

Olan<oa[U>*r,4I>i. 
Bogtr-Mapla, Tlw, 0, 3 



.*■£.. 



I, gnmbg br T.'i boue, 1, 
iiu; anqciUi, 7, 18, 448. 
BammoT, oolor of, 7, 138; pnnaK 
irf, 284 [ Wa, T.'i, i. 61 1 maais. 
rial of, AT, 8ft i ranuoJHanoa of. 
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Ruff, the Fndi- 
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BoiJIght, a r»r b 


' 7,108; ontha 




Mclied flsHa, 
ttlQg >un, SI 


28S J Iroia tha 
34B; refteoHDn 




, S, 114, 21B. 


St, Light. 


Bo! 








6 1 fl"ll. ItT 


313.321.5M;b: 



ftinMiT 1, sYs-bVs ; "o," 4J. m3.'s4a, 

313, 33i, 3C2; 7, 3 '" "" '■" 



7, 3; II, B 



2»i New Boslaod win- 
ter. M3 ; valuable far Tt> taggtf 
tloii, 8, IB ; puiHt; of lU tint* 00 
rolilBflt davfl, tOO; a liail; pjctura, 

ie6; ■'ranurkaUB,B, 302-304; on 
thB riYor, -Mt. Sft BrmlBg, 
Muht. Tnlllgbt. 

Si niihlno, the now'T M, ID, SO-EI. 

Bii.i-l>»rHle«. 7, 229. 

BuperhUHiaa, Die, G, CO. 
Swaratltloaa, «, 4t: 7, 421, 438) 
Amerinuu and EnglUi anblact to, 

i,iM. 

flapper, an hitemiptlDn of anni l ti, 

BoneT of Walden Pond, I, 44I-4R. 

flurrering, 6,822; 0, b3,201ian. 

pndti^naM of, S, lis i ate, 234, 

lliii Tff>in. "iriMMl |ialiluaiHlaiin>|> 

BiiaplijleBVS,%3. 



BdHoo Ottm.), a, «0. 

Bnllow, 6, He, ei, M, 12S, 130 1 7, 

■_..,_ k„.. — t(Df,T,aOi,S83. 
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7, M2. 

BwkUow, wUMMlUad, 5, 312, 323 1 
6,110. 



IT ualu), 7, 133, 



s;i.iio,iiV, U2,iM; 

ui, iin!^ nmniw lurfAdBOD tbe, 
308, 830; K d^ to Tiait the, •, 4G1. 
Bwunp Bridca, •, 31. 
Biriinip Bridn BriKik, 7, 17i, 
Swunp i)fak(wH'- — -'--I " 
233, set, 413; 

fin unpflOOtt (MaM.1 MM mptnt 

— 1 .t, a ir- 

- »-■"-' '-1 'j-du, ■, va 
TO u Dei. L 81. 

t e,l. 






Byinbo)B, 8. ^1' . truH of »Ttridc» 

Bjnpethv, & 75; ffivee pofnt to 
«p«wh, t, SO ; w& Stiart en- 
(Fclpeted, 203 ; o( eutli ud eky, 

medon tfamnglLliej'aljs.'aiO. 

8jtt«ni, DO buinui, e true one, 1, 
408. 

Table Iwdi of Erwtbun, ^Tl. 
T^titOM, tnnvlxtlon by T. from, 

quoted, 10, 2r.l,!ril. 
WiMawm, 7, 174, 300. 
Tilent, B, 24i 
TiU'i Idud, I, 30G. 
Titmlu, the itewerd HiDlrTel, 9, 

MS. 
Temwortfa (H. H.). S 2ST. 



CD \,a. a.), %, -asi. 

rim Tutnrw (tenHt), B, 1< 

371 7. U», 239, iCS, H 



Tkik, Lb; 0,141, SI7, Wl; T, 
lOi ^ 2U, 2M, 31S,4ISil» 
eoUed,t,88. 

Tubel nrliu, 1, 2I& 

Ikibell HlU, fi, te. 

Tubell'a, 7, Kfit, Sn. 

TertMU'i niMdow, B, no. 



u, I.'i opaileiiea o(, 10, I4T ; 
Jul far ref iwl to per, IH-IGI. 
nf-thADE, qnotod, I, 140. 



SBB; hdcuB UtiiaUun 



Te>^ wtet% 

TtM, 7,248. 
TeoboiciJ Icmii, 6, SB. 

TrlHbit.'Liike, 332. 
TalBEnph, tbe, B, 110; win, loe- 
coMed, a of ; i4G 1 worker* so 

Teleirnpli berp, B, 1, 04, 111. ZIS, 
^ ; 7, 107 ; B, IOC ; •u^refUm 
of the, 140 i flCtulnau of the, 210, 
283 : oIjo, 231, 240, 248, 300. 

TeleKope. B, 1B3 ; none nparlor to 



\ 3i2j 



1.303.328,33^,340, 



TaiDpeniiice, 6, 61. 

TenpsnturB, ol pond-wMer bi 

ipniie. %, lei ; effect <A chun* 

lu, 6,107:7,432. 
TempUUcBe, B, 2. 8tt Wn, TiOM, 

Tent, deicrfptiofk of, I 

TenuTH, Cuudho, 0, 

TFpbnxlii, 6, 19B. 

Terrible, li, 0, 102. 

Teats, our llrei tried br  tboannd 

■tuple, a, 18. 
Te.M, •wiDt killed b., g, 426. 
IbKllctnini ^eidow mi), B, <i4,72, 

IIiBnkKrliHnd, ceUle^liowe enil fo- 
n>ll«r, 1, 2B7 : aftoRKmi, 7, 331. 

" ITint PbnetoD of oor dey,<- 1, 123. 

^Pnw, ■Kud.fomutleiit due to, 2, 
400{Tharu>d.4T7;a, 1»2; UlM 
tiithe,lSG; aiii.abO. 

"The full'- orbed diood wtth un- 
phiinitnd n,y," nrea, 10, 382. 
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'■The loodMt ■oond that burdfln* 

hare the breese,** Tene, 6. 348. 
"The needles of the pine,'^ verae, 

8,168. 
** The reepeotable folks," Terse, 1, 

& 
* The rlTer swelleth more and more,** 

▼erae, 9, 148. 
** The sluggish smoke carls upfrom 

some deiep dell,'* verse, 8, 201. 
**The smothered atoeams of lore, 

which ilow,** Terae, 1. 34B. 
■' The wwrea alowly beat,** verae, 1, 

284. 
*' Hm weafeem wind eaoka Inmbeting 

in,** Terae, 1, 224. 
Ihemea, 7, 124. 
'* Then idle Time ran gadding lny" 

Terae, X, 228. 
*'TheD apaDd an age io whetttag tlqr 

desire,** Terse, 1, 138. 
Theophrastos, 7, 274 ; 9, 360. 
**There ia a Tua which none hatii 

seen,** verse, 1, 229. 
** Therefore » torrent of aadnaaa 

deep,** verae, 1, 227. 
Therien, 7, 2G0. 
Thesium mnbeUatom, 6, 143b 
**TheT,** an authority imperaonal 

aa the Flatea, 2, 41. 
Thieving, paottced only where 

property la nnerenly diTlded, 2» 

Tliimbleberry, 7, 213, 830, 868. 

Thinking, original, the diTlneat 
thing, 7, 280. 

••Thia Is mr Oamae, whose un* 
meaaured dome,** Terae, 1. 831. 

Thistle, the Canada, 3, 116; 6. 360; 
7, 148; a, 261. 

Thomaon, Jamea, quoted, 9, 80S. 

Thor and Thaw, 2. 477. 

Thoreau, Henry D^Tid, atarted on 
week*a riTer Journey, 1, 16; aa- 
oent of Hooaack Mountain, 235- 
248; experience with an uncivil 
mountain man, 264-273; invited 
to do varioua aorta oi work, 401 ; 
began return voyage, 415; goes 
to live l^ Walden Pond, 2, 7; 
prelera to talk in the flrat peraon 
aingular, 8 ; beginniiuf in the 
wooda, 66 ; purcluiae of Gollins's 
shanty, 69; began to occupy 
hooae, 73; planted beans, 87; 
•aminga and anendings, 94-96; 
making bread, 98 ; declined offer 
of a mat, 107 ; imi^nary purchase 
of HoUowell farm, 131 ; aituation 
Qt house, 185* 178; puipon in 



going to woods, 148; hoed beans, 
did not read books, 176; listen- 
in|; to various sounds, 180-201; 
friendship with Canadian wood* 
chopper, 224-234 ; devotion to 
husbandry, 252 ; earuinga and 
spendings on bean-fleld, 253, 254 ; 
put in jail for not paying taxea, 
268 ; flahing in Walden Pond, 272- 
275; boiling chowder about 1824, 
283; earliest daya on Walden 
Pond, 800; flrat begins to inhabit 
house hi cold weraier, 370 ; fin- 
ishes house with plastering, 380 ; 
aurv^ya Walden Pond, 441 ; leavea 
Walden, Sept. 6, 1847. 492 ; leavea 
Concord for Maine, 31 Aug., 1846, 
3, 1 ; atarta ** up river '* from 
Bangor, 8 ; atrikea into the wil- 
demeaa, 19 ; atarta for aummit d 
Ktaadn, 74 ; begina descent, 87 ; 
leaves Boston by steamer for Ban- 

Str, 13 Sept., 1863, 112; takea 
oosehead Lake ateamer for re- 
turn home, 195; starts on third 
excursion to Maine Woods, 20 
July, 1867, 214; reachea farthest 
northern point, 321 ; lands at Old- 
town, the ionmey finished, 406; 
various visits to Cape Cod, 4, 1 ; 
starts for Cape Cod, Oct. 9, 1848, 
3 ; goes on a mackerel cruise. 219 ; 
takea leave of Cape Cod, 311; hia 
rehUlon to Nature, 6, 65, 286, 286 ; 
resolves to be unanimous, 134; 
aspirationa, 140; viewa of life, 
156; fanitatfam of wild geeae, 190 ; 
phiiaathropy, 233; what he likea 
In a letter, 234; hia pnrchaaaa, 
845 ; a aailor, 6, 102 ; leaToa Con- 
ootd for Canada, 25 Sept., 1860^ 
8, 8; traTeling outfit of, 88-41 ; 
leavea Quebec for Montreal on 
return trip, 118 ; leavea Montreal 
for Boston, 123 ; total expenae of 
Canada excuraion, 125 ; walk from 
Concord to Wachnsett and back, 
163-186 ; obaervation of a red 
aquirrel, 233, 234 ; experience with 
government squaah-seed, 249; 
birth and education, and making 
of lead pencQs, 10, 1 ; land-sur- 
veying, 2; relatione to aodety. 
8-7 ; experience with taxea woa 
University Library, 8, 9 ; Ameri- 
canism, 9 ; support of John Brown, 
10 ; physical endowments, 10, 11 ; 
use of time, 12; good luck, 13: 
other-worldllness,14; waliu and 
feEavela, 15; kaowlodge of Hatan 
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Mi tk* OwMorf ngkm, 15-28; 

Kitiy and riddln, 28-26; r»- 
on Mid genius, 26-^ ; ^»hor- 
isou, quoted, 30-32 ; hope of the 
Bdelweiet, 32, 33 ; decUiiea to pey 
tax lor a church, 163, 164 ; pat in 
jail for ref iiaal to pajr polMaac, 
164-161. 

Xhoreau, John, tnrotber, lines to, 1, 
2 ; 16 ; brinn Nathan, a oomatty 
biiy, to the boat. 882. 

Xhraer, T.'a poaiible deaoent from, 
•,808. 

Xhor-Onn, and Thorean, 4^ 280; 
voyace of, 29v* 

TlwrhiQl, the diM^ppointmeut of, 4, 



Thom-apida, the, 4, 15, 16. 
Ihomtoa*« Teny, 1. 217j^28SL287. 
Thonrald, Toyage of, 4, 290, 800. 
**Thoa doakynpirit oc the wood," 

Terse, 9, 130* 
**Thoa, mdeed, dear swallow,*' 

Terse, 1, 298. 
**,,Thoa shig*8t the alblra of 

Thebes," Terse, 1, 299. 
*'Thoagfa all the fates should proTe 

anUnd,*' Terse, 1, 180. 
Thouf^t, the world's hatred of 

original, 7. 280 ; her struggles for 

freedom, 418 ; the ahaenoe of, 8, 

464. 
Shoughts, sen your elothea and 

keep your, 2, o06 ; while walking, 

B|. 16, 84; magnitude of great, 

901; oontinnity of a wise man's 

Kat, 224 ; the moat uniTeraal, 
, 801; Inoommunieable, 844; 
aeasonaUe, B, 67 ; 100, 136, 216 : 
purity of, 841 ; 846, 861 ; in old 
rats, 7, 12; like an eagle, 168; a 
part <rf the meaning of the world, 
212 ; in NoTsmber, 262 ; origfaial, 
280 ; OTorflowing with, 333 ; the 
eounterpart of dreams, 8, 9 ; Im^ 
portanoe of recording, 2SS; win- 
ter, 256 ; frosen, 801 ; aUo, 264, 
841. 8e6 Aphorisms. 
* Thraoian oolt, why at me," Terse, 
1,801. 

Thrasher, brown, S, 246, 247; 8, 
100,137,162; 9,423,429,436. 

Three RiTOrs (Que.), 9, 25, 116. 

Three-o'clock courage, 8, 256. 

Threshing, 7. 61. 

ffhrusb, wood, 8, 23, 24, 112, 186, 
130, 141, 163, 189, 200, 212, 213, 
216, 284, 298, 808, 330. 

Thrush Alley, 8, 168. 

Thmng \mn, quoted, 8, 888. 



Tbuader^lhowwi, 8, 78^ 189, 199L 

210, 216, 217, 2^ 8m Olooda 

tutd Rain. 
Thunder-storm, Tiolent, 8, 824. 
Tbowmlt, 1, 803-438. 
"Thus, jperchance, the Indian 

hunter, " Tone, 1, 806. 
Ticket to heaven, 8, 222. 
Tide and waTsa, power of, IOl 48- 

60. 
Tierradel Foego, inhabCtaats nnabto 

to stand ar^ial heat, 8. 20. 
Ihnber, 8, 20 ; -land, best £a Mafne, 

290. 
Time, inaasiiiaiiiiait of the world*a, 

1. 428 ; but a stream to fish In, 8, 

166; tinged with eternity, 8, 147 1 

a<fO,190,84L 
Tinder, 6, 76. 
Tlnttamabttlum fkom wtthont. ih* 

noise of contemporaries, 8. 607« 
Titmice. 8, 132, 301. 
To a Colt, Terse, 1« 801. 
To a DoTO, Terse, 1, 299. 
To a Stray Fowl, Terse, 10. 860. 
To a Swallow, Terse, 1, 298, 801. 
Toad, Its ringing note, 6, 293 ; 8, 

60, 68, 847115, 181, 148, 161, 282, 

270, 868, 354 ; 7, 163 ; ring of the, 

9,416,416,425. iSee Tree4oad. 
Toad, winged, 8, 6. 
Toad-flax, 8, 231 ; wild, 7, 814. 
Toadstool, 6, 171, 173. 8e6 Fungoa. 
Tomhegan Stream, 8, 260. 
Todiumen the tooJa of their, 8, 61/ 

Tortoiae! 6, 102, 104, 204; nests of, 8, 

164, 177, 268; first sight of a, 8, 

426 ; oolors on a, 9, 419. 8m 

Turtle and Bmys. 
Tbrtdae, mud (mud turtle), 8, 108, 

282. 
Tortoise, painted, 7. 8, 79, 411. 
Tortoise, painted (painted turtle, 

Emya pteta), 8, 64, 66, 91, 106, 

106, 116, 179, 262 ; nests of, 58, 

91, 105, 179. 
Tortoise, wood, 8, 81, 65, 258. 
Touch-me-not, 7, 24. 
Toumefort, Joseph Pitton de, 8U 

267 ; 7, 282. 
Town records, 8, 86, 90. 
Towns, 7, 368. 

Townseud Light Infantry, 8, 820. 
Township, features of a, 8, 108. 
Tracks in the snow, 7, 841, 884, 406 1 

8, 207, 293, 818, 822 ; mice, 401 ; 

otter, 416. 
Trade, artifldal Mi O0Binia«, % 

140. 
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VrwndlM in vtaul Ufa, 8, Ml. 
rr^, 7, 341 1 of  UghiT Ifls, 8, 9, 



•• [q Ooni 



d, 10, IT 



%uniATion noM Pmij 

■.imuUMn Dl (hs BJ« VhU, ■, 241. 

TTUumLgrktdoo, 8, 2^. 

Truppen, B, lu. 

Tn^pliig, 5i T, 337, 838. 

Trtpa, ( tind of it«l, 3, STB ; ban. 

T, Bfi,325. 
Tnml, inelwnBW o(, 7, SU; 8, 

IDT, 101 i report of, 162 ; ft dlulpa- 

Tnvelen, nod baioor of, 4, ^ » 
tbalr profflaiiau tho bent lymbol 
of oDi Uf A, 8, nr I thclc cODTen- 
lanM too liHlt tonuUad, 310 . 
olIoiuiHU of, i, 413. 

IhBpi^Maoiri, 1,403; 



mnuiDC, UB ncm 
8, lit, MI i tlH 



iTi iba propardnu VI 
lot, a, 83 i tdTmntag* I 



TrH-tad,«,'3B,ll9, 1»,9B3- 

B, SW^SOli »™k over, S, M*! 
mnutnca of nrloiu, 147 ; 8. 280, 

reacb, BEolurd CboDBTbE, bit dafl- 
nlUon of word rl>iK «, 18T ; dfr 
flnltlou of nild, aiO. 

TlohMteml dlcbotamiun (blut 
•mrli), 7, sea, ass, 433. 

lisntiilli (T. Anurtrwni), 8, 83, 

Tltalhim UTOue, 8, 9T1. 5m 

.ruui^'woadi, 8, lU ; 8, 149. 

THnltT, the, 1, 38, 

TToot, Uds ud (l01ulI^ 3, 71 1 6, Tl> 

Iroot BtnuiD, 3, 2S0, S33i Indlu 

nuiB far. 3ff7. 
Tror(N.H.),9,*. 
"True Uudngu la  pm dhrlna 

■ffiiiltv," nne, 1, 341. 
^TfimwtinBd, I, 22 { lue-ooatsd, 
•—- '■"--T.w 12S, lOS-lBBi tb* 



•Sne-itMnov, g, ST, 48, 88, IST, 102, 
TneLTlMi to piitkiilitr, a, Slfi; 

TutMlM ol, ^ 28, 141 1 llODf tbi 

IiaatatBM, Wt Itt i nibOBt ttsas 

tha UndnHokikna, 2^ ; on ^ai 

pobit, sal ; on EoU Bnoiib, 378 j 
w Cmp* Ooil. 1, 163-158 ; ^' — 
iHmrJUjiia of, 303 ; 6, 2, BB; 

LntheTiUa^ Uy moDoli^hl 

rity,J,41;iiiHirio.to,^14,1;. 

iwvjf of «loT^ oToHuff, 222 
end with tna,^! In Dace 
BTTi (lmd,48f; mow on, S, 44, 
118 i ieedllnn od Nutnoket, 46 ; 
te»«iT«r>d, 96, IW ; alto, 66, 94, 
2ST 1 Cuu^u, 9, 89 ; the lugges- 
tlOTB of, 184 ; tha utanl plutlng 
of, Z2T-S481 ft lown'i net-' -• 
IM, 3n-S41) te MMOU 



7, 1^; 'onlj an 
.illhhald, 2<S; .i. 



seo; 



nuns uGo nanni, vaui 
^Tmrt to luka Itaall 



arar ntamdne luto b^ 

SflT'aod'i " ooooatn, 3TB-,"aCiS| 
878. 

•taOOt a, 82; tmpsidbllltT' ft 
UaohliicSl. 
tenuD, qnatBd, on tha mntei 
Ufa, a, 911. 

'- IU>lM, 8, SM, 8101 

iiwwui, 1, 283-307. 

Tupdo, 8, aw. 

Tnpalo dur, B, 441. 

Turf, nowtfa of, 8, 43. 

"Tm^oa tha illTat,'* Tana, L 

we. 

Tnrnlpa, 7, 311. 

TurslH, rntibftKft, 8, 370. 

"■ — iplbe Bridge, 8, 8. ^ 



^T, a; 

TuiTltiiB 
TniUa, bt 
146,100 
nirtla, box, Q, iw. 
Turtle, mnd (mod tortolie), 8, IIM^ 



Tnrtia, bmd ud mft, 4, 943 ; 8, «, 
146,160. BeiTortel^aidMmn. 
Turtla, box, 6, 108. 
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Inrtls, pidnled (piOnlad tortolae, 
Xmyt pioU), •. 64, 66, 91, 106, 
106, 116, 179, 262; nMte of, 63, 
91, 106, 179. 

Turtia, mapidnf, 8, 66; neat of, 
178 ; agg oT?, 286; a, 162. 

Turtle, spotted, 6, 32. 



Turtte-dove, long ago loat hoiiiid, 

bftj-horae and, 2, s 
Tnrtle'a xoad, S, 274. 



7,26. 



TwUljrtit, 6, 132 ; of aeToral atagea. 
7. o74 ; earlT. 888 ; day oompoaed 
of two twUighto meraly, 412 
8m Byenlag, Might, Sunaat. 

^ngaboroogh (Maaa.), origin of, 1. 
141, 142, 147, 163, 168, 189, 212, 
216, 403, 466, 468, 472, 474. 

^rpea of Gutenberg, mooae piinto 
prior to, •, 188. 

Tjrphalat£EdU,t,2IB. 

Utanna fnlTA, 6, 62. 8«6 Sim. 
Umbaaookakoa, the, S, 271, 274; 

Much Meadow Biver, 283; 284, 

288,393,400. 
Umbaaookakua Lake, S, 288, 289, 

296. 
UmbUi<»ria,e.26. 
Umbilicarift Mahknberga Oo»ek 

tripe), 6, 96. 
Unappropnated I/uid, the, 1, 414. 
Uneannunuo, 1, 211, 256, W, 337, 

883, 304, 398, 416; 6, 288; 7, 

243. 
UnciviUty, afcory of a mountain 

farmer's, 1, 264^273. 
■* Unole BUV* aomebody*a (or every- 
body's), 4, 168. 
Unole Chanea, u o m e iaail oB with, 

8,88. 
Unoonaoioiianeaa of Bhakeapeaie, S, 

264. 
Undeiataadlag, few thinga meaanra 

able by the, 8, 389. 
Undulation, 7, 439. 
Union Canal, the, 1, 803. 
Unlikeness to othera, T.'a, 8, 206. 
** Upon the lofty elm-tree apraya,** 

▼erae, 8. 138. 
Uanea liohen, Indian word for, 3, 

229. 
Utricuhiria Tulgaria, 8. 84, 101, 

210. 

Yaoolnium Ganadenae, 8, 69. 
VaRciniiim PennsylTanicum, 8» 816. 

8w Blueberry. 
Yal Gartier (Qua.), 8, 110. 
Vallandixham, dement L., qnoCed, 

10,206,221,222. 



Yalor, 7, 848. 8u Oomiga. 
Vilparauo aquaah, 7, 321. 
yaUie,6,266; 7,348. 
Yane, 7, 816. 

Yaneaaa Antiopa (buff-edged bntta»i 
fty, mourning oloak), 6, 258, 322 ; 

Yapor, 7, 107, 428, 438 ; 8. 26, 61, 
60, 129; from the aea, 187, 164, 
193. i5«eCloada,Fog.HaMsMiat. 

Yarennea, the church of, 8, 121. 

Yarro, Marcoa Terentlua, quoted, 1, 
471: a, 268; 7. 148; on phmthw, 
8, 176; referrmg to proae, 203; 
tmUiwsana^ 233 ; grain, 286 ; pig^ 
eona, 323; the awine-hom, 336; 
beehives, 887; motiyea for reading 
his works, 870. 

Yeasie*Bmffla,8,204. 

Yedaa, the, quoted, 8, 141 ; Mid 
ZendaTeitaa, 164 ; 839. 

Yeery, 8, 131,306; 8,138. 

** Yeeahnoo Barma," 8, 223 ; quoted, 
10,67. 

YegetaUe-mada bcnea, oxen with, 
1,17. 

YegetaUea in the oyaterman's gar> 
den, 4, 118. 

Yegetatlon, nnoeadng in our cli- 
mate, 6, 91 ; under the snow, 277; 
the type of all growth, 8, 16i. 

Yergennes (Vt.)* 8, 8. 

Yermin, generated by men, 8, ^1. 

Yermont, Penobscot Go. larger than. 
8,89. 

Yeronica, 8, 261. 

Yeronica acutellata, 8. 108. 

Yerae,8,282. 

Yoaeels seen ftrom Gape God, C128« 
126, 140, 143-146. 

*• Yertiges of Creation," 7, 83. 

Yetch, 8, 336. 

Yices, 8. 174, 206; as aids to ioo. 
cess, 7, 1* iSm Sin attd Tempta- 
tions. 

Ylcia cracoa, 8, 336. 

Yiew, the point of, 1, 460. 

YIews, erery man's adoption of, 8, 
422. 

YiLLAOB, Tbh, 8, 261-270. 

Ylllage, should pW part of a noble- 
man as patron of art^S, 171-173 ; 
a great news-room, 2ffii ; running 
the gauntlet in, 263 ; a, suggested 
by elnu, 8, 242 ; a continuous, 8^ 
61, 62 ; the, 261 ; trees in a, 337- 

Yillage street In winter, 8, 64. 
YioU blanda, 8, 43 ; 7, 36. 
YioU lanceolata, 8, 43; 7| 07. 
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VIdU pulDUta, g, Bl 1 7, Sfi- 

VioU )ihIU>s6> BUI 6, 101, 19Bi T, 



■X-: 



TloU pubflHau, Tt Kk 
Vurfst, bood-lMnd, 7, » 



TIno, wUtHT^, B, SKk 
Vino, jvllow^tlnoitod, fl, 1< 

TlriilTquotrf,* I, >w'; 1- -■ 

•, IBS, 176. '  ' 

Tliglii'i bone, r, 23a. 
YlrQ IdJu, u ft UUBB 1 

F«id,a,aae. 

Tirtiu, 6, aei ; om 
■Dnu, «, S2 : > wl 
140 ; alto, 10. 

Bjr4| 1T5 i kj^ncUtion ol othsn', 

Vlttooiu, the, )07 (or, S, 13. 

VljJiDU PuTkDik, Khe, quoted, 2, 41S< 
Villon. ooDdaad to (unUlir ot^oot*, 

a, IB. 

VMting, S, 103 : 7, GS, 386 ! ob]H« 

of, 8,3^428. 5« Moilatilp. 
Viutou, S, iii-na. 
VUikldiK, •, 2BT. 
Val«,  itroDit, B, 33tl. 
VMat, 10, 140, IgS, ISO. 
VoyiiyHin, OAudlaa, 3, IS. 

Tuhlto Blnr, i, 148. 

VuhUHtt MoubUIiii, I, Ell, ZIB; 

lla* 0(, B, 16S 1 nuga, tu, 170; 

Hon 01 xLnniltot, 17G ; nlaSTon, 
17B 1 u obHiTitay, 160. 

Vidto'i fVm, 3, Sa. 

Wildea [tb* bookl, Ilr. HID'a Bp- 
poilUoii ooiwwiiiugi B, IIV- 

Wildaa In Xmx,^%6. 

W*ld«i (H*n.klomgaui on nod, 
a, 309i nl^ alfliia notla*, hy 
mdw, to InboUluM of, 881 ; 
■mw la roads of, 413; tiIa, mmk. 
Inr knmklB for dlonoo, to, 414 : 
B, 20, 32,33, «, 01, »i,28D; a, 
B, 20. 48, 49,SI, 133. 142, 140, IM, 
107, 274, m, 3M ; •, 428. 



Wnldoi Fond, hooH on tk« dun 
of, a, 7 1 paTpOH ia living by. lo 

■dntitH* ol, u  plKo ol bud- 
lUH, 36^; Muota, lS4fi, wuil to 
wooda IH , en ; of tlisir am 
utunt, IMug In tha, W4 i an 
mon lODBl/ tbui, 214 ; old »tU« 



1. 2TB-304! orlgiD 

290; puritj o(,' 302 [ I _, 

dotiiu eltlHiu at, 332; diukt 
on, 368; ant 1« on, 682; d<itM 
si AM fmuliv OTU.SBG; 4i08t 
ban ol iDov, 4S0 ; hii oa Ihla 
^i-f nl, 4'JS: VSS; plckuel at. 



datsi ul DoiuulDta DDBuliii. 4U7 i 

SI, 29, 80, 3f, SO, 62, tW, 73, 114, 
7, lce,10g,M)0,2S7,MS^ 7.3T, 
4& 07, 82, 89, 1in, IKi, 200, 214, 
— — — —  3D7 S«0,3I56, 



38U, 390, MO, 430, 441, 4^7 1 8, 14, 
23, 28, dO. 40, 40, 7B, 133, IW, 
2»3^ O.-lfiS^ t.(t,lD,7,B. 



I A, 0, l1..>-l[IO. 

(. S, ^- 
wi-fllli»r. 6, SO, 



<lriFiii«,a84 ; abj oQDTvnfltioD, 7« 
23a, Ho Honmber, 328; «, l£ 
163, 20e, Sfia, BM, 384. St* 

Willu, oinunmrllMd, B, ITS : S, 
22, 133, IM, 7;4 ; not on bwtta 
pMlu, B, 2G2 ; tba dlnctloD of, 
KB-Ste; ndTODlniDDt, 3IiO; by 
nlrbt, 401 ; In dilaily Iwthw, 

Wall*, QuabH ud othd, B, 91. 

Wilont, e, 78 : 7, 118, 173. 

WdnDt, bfuk. 7, 1T3, 

WalDDta, B, 87. 

ITilnu, nuUpboilMl lUmloo to m, 

wSlthaia FMiM.), B, 4011. 

WaJtoB ot CoBoord Klrai, 1^ 1, 
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WamMlt, 1, Vn. 

WauiMbmoet, 1, 888, 881. 

Vauta, 6. 78. 

Wtf. 6, 19. 

Warbler, filMkbamitti, 6, 29S. 

Warbler, black-poll, 6, 40. 

Warbler, cbertnnt^ided, 6, 28i. 

Warbler, perti-oolorad, 6, lOft. 

Warbler, pine, 6, 808, 88S, 840; 7, 
68. 

Waib]en,e,40,41; 9,480,481,482. 

Ware, Dr., Jr., 7. 20& 

Wan, Jobn, 6, 201. 

Warmth, qniog, S, 62: and Mtd* 
neei only relMre, 8, 2. 

'* Warping up,*' 9i 00> 

WanenMUee'a MUl, •, S7. 

Warren't wood, 8, 06. 

Washing, In a lake, Sy 809 ; day, •, 8, 
217. 

WaiMngton, eharaeter of, 8, 17« 

Waap^ TiaiU from, 8, 372 ; 7* 42 ; 
on the lee. 8. 247. 

WaMataqnoik River, Cbe, 8, 2. 888. 

Waate-book, Sphraim Joaea**, 8, 
2b7. 

WaUtIo, 8, 247 ; 8. 168, 181. 

Water, colors of, 8, 276-878; 
transparencT of, 278-281; Cape 
Cod, 4, 271 ; the blood of %bm 
earth, 6, 21 ; wind and, 48-46. 
186, 299, 812, 843 ; on ov«rfloired 
meadows, 87; reflections In, 96, 
97 ; orer Ice, 98 ; of spring, 109 ; 
and floating Ice, 118 ; Uueness of, 
124 ; reign of, 126; colors of, IM ; 
land and, 221, 268 ; bubbles on, 8, 
80 ; glory attendfaur on, by nifrht, 
117; stagnant, 140; reeemblanoe 
to the sky, 219 ; presents the ear- 
liest promise of summer, 240; 
shadows under, 243 ; temperature 
of, 268, 282 ; the centre of the 
landscape, 7,102; colors of, 162; 
reign of, ICO ; 8, 63 ; world made 
out of, 76 ; aUOt 2%, 876. 

Water asdepiss, 8, 208. 

Water^ps, 8, 60, 87, 120 ; 7, 96 ; 
8. 286, 248; life of, 244 ; alto, 246, 
886. 

Waterfall, refreshing sound of a, 
8,182,148. 

Water-borebooad, a snbstltiite for 
snuff, 8, 16. 

Water-lUy, the white, I^ 28; great 
yellow, root of, 7| 864; 8| 400; 
stems of , f roaen hi, 404. 

Waterloo, 7, 6. 

Water-eights, a souioe of oontn- 
Hod. 8. 188. 



Watera Of ICaioe, Che ibaBdial, 8k 



Water^oMke, 8, 120. 

Water target, 6, 274. 

Water-troughs, 3, U7. 

Wares, on the shore, 4, 186-lflO; 

_power of tide and, 10, 48-60. 

Wawatam, the friendship of. 1, 302. 

WaTfarer'a4ree or hobble-bash, 3, 

Wayland (Mass.), 1, 4,6,6,46,46; 
8,244; 8.801,806,8^826. 

Waxwork, 8, 126. 

**We proDonnoe thee buoy, d- 
oada,»»wne,9,138. 

** We see the ii&mcl fall,'* Terse, I. 
481. ^ 

Wealth, a sreat prhrate oomrsnience 
not purchasabls 1^, 8, 96 ; ita im- 
poverishi^ effect, 208; Mptoooh 
of, 283 ; how the alma ana means 
of T. would be affected by, 288; 
the true, 8, 416, 417. 

Weare(N. H.).6,309. 

Weasel, tussle betwean a hawk and, 
8,174. 

Weather, iU gradations, 6, 190; ito 
effect npon us, 284, 286 ; glorioos 
October, 7, 92 ; approach of cold, 
260 ; a standing subject of conver- 
sation, 269; prions November, 
814 ; of all seasons alike to one 
actively at work In the wooda, 
482; 8| 7; novelty hi the, 68; 
•2m, M^ 167. 

Weather-wise, the, 8, 146. 

Webb, the Rev. Benjamin, 4, 62, 68. 

Webb^s Island, the lost, 4, 182. 

Webster, Abigail, 8. 309. 

Webster, Daniel, Joe Polis*s oaD 
upon, 8, 846 ; quoted, 4, 148 ; 8, 
137 ; conTWsation on, 8, 88 ; alm^ 
104 ; the power of, 10, 166, 107 ; 
quoted, 167: and the FogitiTe 
Slave Law, 180. 

Webster, Kbetieser, 8, 309. 

Webster Pond, 3, 336, 338; Indian 
name for, 839. 

Webster Stream, 8, 197, 828, 840, 880, 
860, 371, 873; Indian name for, 
838. 

WnDHSBDAT, 1, 809-802. 

Weeds, destructimi of varioiis, 2, 
261; 8, 200, 231; 7, 6; 8,27; 
loe-coated, 30. A6. 

** Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack Rivers,** 8, 261 ; 7, 163, 
389. 

Weight, unalterableness of, 8. 310. 

Weird Dell, 7, 366. 
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M Waloona, InglMlimai 1 ** a, 240. 
Well Meadow, %, 480; 6, SH; 6. 

70, 73, 81, 84, 147, 190. 
WeU Meadow Brook, 7, 288. 
Well Meadow field, 7, 868; 8, 1«, 

133, 186; itUliieBS of the, 160; 

alM, 182, 183. 
^TeUfleet (Maaa.), oyatera. 4, 96; 

Bellamy wrecked off, 192 ; a good 

headquartera for TiiiifeorB to the 

Gape, 329. 
WsUiRJUT Otbtsbmah, Tn, 4, 92- 

119. 
Wbnoslii PmLUFB Bxrou Tn Cov- 

ooao Ltcsum, 10, 70-80. 
Wentworth, 6, 289, 296. 
Weat, walUng towarda the, 9, 266- 

2G9; general tendenoy towarda 

the, 2C9-275. 
Weat Branch, tramp ap the, 8, 19 ; 

22, 87, 802, 308, 394. 
Weat IndiaD proTincea of the taaey 

and bnagination, 2, 15. 
Weatborough (Maaa.), 1, 4, 40. 
Weatford (Maaa.), 1, 141. 
Weatmorelaad, etymology of, 9, 6. 
WeatOQ (Maaa.), 9, 431. 
WaafeOD, Mr., 7, 426. 
Weaton^a field, 8, 14. 
Whalea, 7, 193 ; in the St. Law. 

renoe, 9, 112, 113. 
IHianrea, dtiea formed about, 8, 

21. 
** What doat thou wish me to do to 

thee ? " verae, 1, 301. 
••What is it gilda the treea and 

olouda? " verse, 7, 263. 
••What *a the raUroad to m«r** 

Terae, 9, 192. 
Wheeler, Bill, 8, 184-187. 
Wheeler, Franoia, 6. 90. 
Wheeler field, 7, 30l 
Wheeler paature, 7, 307. 
Wheeler's Owl wood, 7, 368. 
•* When deaoends <m the Afciantie,'* 

Longfellow, quoted, 4, 80. 
** When Winter fringea every 

bough,** verae, 9, 216. 
** Where gleaming fields of haae,** 

verae, t, 290. 

WlURa I LIVXD, AH2> WHAT lOB, 9, 

128-166. 
•* Where they onoe dug for money,** 

▼erae, 9, 263. 
** Where'er thou aail*8t who aaUed 

with me,** verse, 1, 2. 
Whetstone Falla, 3, 890. 
WhippoorwiUa, ahigingof,9. 194: 8, 

1 ; aa birds of iU-omen, 95; 118, 

181,182, 183,176$ 7, 70i UMflnt, 



8. 425 ; aingfaig bef on ionrlaeto 465^ 

466. 
Whiatlera, 6, 246. 
White Cedar Swamp, 8, 32. 
White Mountwna, the, 1, 106, 111 t 

3. 2 ; 8, 283-313 ; 7jjl. 
White Fine Grove, 8, 89. 
White Pond, 9, 280, 284,808-318; 

plan of, 447 ; 8, 138, 220. 224, 

1^ 7. 108 : 8, t»6, 408, 409. 
Wbite-aah, the, 9. 463. 
Whitehead, near Gohaaaet, 4, 10. 
Whitehead Island, 3, 114. 
White-iu^tall (graaa finch), 6, 128. 
White-weed, 8, 48, 66, 82, 141, 18«| 

7,113. 
White*a Pond, 9, 444. 
Whitnoy, Peter, quoted, 9. 388. 
*< Who equaleth the ooward^a haate,** 

verae, 10, 363. 
•* Who aleepa by d«r and walka by 

night,** verae, 1, 61. 
** Whoa,*' the onring of, to nii ^ffM»^4 , 

9,m 

Whooping of ponda, 8, 20. 
Whortleberriea, 8, 68, 143. 
Whortleberry family, 8, 68. 
Wicaauck laiand, I, 141, 143, 471, 

472. 
Wigwam, in Indian gasettea, qrm- 

^1 of a day's march, 9, 46 ; of * 

Canadian Indian, 8, 118. 
Wild Arpuaa, 9, 866-396. 
Wild-cat, 8, 290 ; 7. 340. 
Wild Cat Bank, 7, &IS. 
Wild flowera, 7, 7. See Flowers. 
Wild geeae, migratory inatinel 

wakened by, 8, 247; rumor oi 

fliffht of, 277. 
Wilderness, the need of, 1, 228; 

Maine wooda. 8, 08. 
Wildneas, cultivation and, 1, 68; 

of the henhawk not willfulneaa, 8, 

389 ; the necessity of, 9. 276-289 ; 

in literature, 283-286 ; in dome** 

tic animalR, 287-289. 
Wilkinson, Bir John Qardiner, 8, 8B7« 
Will, a man of, 8, 266. 
William Henry (Que.), 9, 26. 
Wllliama, Henry, 7, 49. 
WilUama, OUver, 7, 223. 
Wiliiamatown (Mass.), 1, 288, 244. 
Willow, the narrow-leaved, 1, 23; 

the water, 66; 6, 2, 113, 117, 

173, 174; 8, 131, 163, 294; 7, 

182, 297, 864 ; 8, 86; catkinaof, 

133, 262, 364; ice^coated, 30O; 

alto, 177, 256, 370, 392. iSm 

Salix. 
Wilhm, btaok, 8» 14, 88, 860 s 7. IM. 
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327. 

Wmow Bay, 6, 196 ; 7, 115; •, 
415. 

WiUow-herb, the, 8, 461. 

Willow-herb, spiked, 6, 202. 

Willow Bow, 6, 3:23. 

Willow Swamp, 6, 87. 

Wilaou, Alexander, 6( 329, 330 ; 6, 
20, 87, 307 ; on the Mnow bunting, 
8,66. 

Wind, noiae made br, 6, 181 ; play- 
Ing on water, 43-46, 136, 342, 
843; playing with a aaU, 8, 264 ; 
|>erBistenoeof,266; highana roar- 
ing, 7, 36 ; howling of, 71 ; aelf- 
roglateriitf, 206; juaying on the 
water, 2^; in the woods, 263; 
roar of, in the trees, 330, 3^; 
power of the, 10, 46-48. 

Windham (N. H.), 1. 116. 

Wind-milla. Cape God, 4, 38, 38. 

Windows, in Gape Cod houses, 4, 
93; son reflected from, 7, 214, 
364 ; froat on, 332, 387, 434. 

Winged toad, 6, 6. 

Winnephwogee, 1, 106, 108, 111, 
112,114; 6,286. 

Winalow, Edward, qnoted, 8, 222. 

Wiuslow, General, 8, 138. 

mnter, short days of, 6, 29, 68; 
Boglish, 189 ; its breaking np with- 
in us, 19C ; (rights and scenes of, 
7, 125, 324, 826, 367, 358 ; color 
of, 158 ; approach of, 161, 243 ; 
weather in Norember. 332 ; fash- 
ionable colors for, 346; colors of 
the landscape, 388, 456; sky, a. 
888; love for, 389; a grand old 
poem, 386} 396 ; eve. a, 406, 436 ; 
not an eril, 415 ; a Tision of, 416, 
416; a walk peculiar to, 427; 
morning in, 443 ; a glorious day, 
469 ; picture of, 8, 117 ; momim;, 
128, 137; afternoons, 141, 167; 
thoaghtn in, 256 ; marrow of the, 
294 ; aUo, 128, 137, 154, 243, 296, 
897; walk, 409; warmth in, 8, 
205; the woods in, 206, 207; 
nature a horttu tteau in, 218, 219 ; 
as represented in the almanac, 
222 ; Ignored in Hebrew Bevela- 
tion, 223 ; OTening, 224. 

WiNTnt Amdials, 2, 419-486. 

WlNTKR ViSrrOBS, FOBIOER IlTHABX- 
TAHTS AND, 8, 396-418. 

WnrrsB Walk, A, 8, 199-224. 
Winter-berries. 8, 97. 
Wintergreen, oroad-leaTed (Fyrola 
Mvi&U), 8, 148. AMFynk 



Wiat ei gr een, umbeOed (Chfma»hil» 
nmbellata), 8, 6, 127, 814. See 
Tnentalis. 

Winthrop, Got., quoted, 4, 285. 

Wise, Henry A., qnoted, 10, 22L 

Wise, the battoonist, 7. 428. 

Wise man, the, 10, 263. 

Wisdom, raieneaB of, 6, 207 ; mode 
of access to, 215; worldly wia- 
dom, 833 ; a mongrel between In- 
stinct and Pmdoioe, 7, 86; the 
height of, 317. 

Wiiriias, 7, ^iO. 

Witeb-hasel, 1, 468; 8, 806 ; 7, 87; 
8;,463. 

** With frontier strength ye stand 
your ground,** 1, 212 ; 8, 163. 
rithdr 



Withdrawal from flatterera, 
sity of, 8, 169. 

Witherel Glade, 7. 117, 277. 

" Within the circuit of this plodding 
life,** Terse, 8, 62 ; 8, 127. 

Wolf, trapa, ancient, 8, 174 ; disap- 
pearance of the, 285. 

Wolfe and Montcalm, monument to, 
8, 90, 91. 

Wolfe*8 Goto, 8, 26. 

Wolff, Joseph, quoted, 1, 74, 164. 

Wdlofa, the, 1. 136, 172. 

WolTea, 7« 896. 

Woman, lecture ghren by a, 8, 76; 
a true. 111. 

Womanhood, lecture on, 8, 76. 

Women, pinched up, 4, 26 ; 7, 264, 
267 ; Canadian, 8, 42. 

Wood, William, quoted, 4, 100; 
style of, 8, 148. 

Wood, gathering, 2, 886; relatiTe 
Talne, in different places, of, 389; 
colors of, 6, 72 

Wood Bnd, wreck at, 4, 818-316. 

Woodbine, 7, 29; 8, 8, 4, 338, 448. 

Wood-chopper, hia intimate ao- 
quaintance with the woods, 7, 
293; 405, 407, 437, 461, 458; his 
recompense, 456 ; 8, 26 ; an Irish, 
28; experience on warmer days, 
274; dltffcance between the poet 
and, 275 ; picture made by a, 291 : 
also, 63 ; winter to be represented 
as a, 8, 222. 

Wood-chopping, 7, 388. 

Woodchuck, eating a, 2, 96 ; 6, 116, 
160; skins, 25, 116; holes, 116, 
130, 150, 275 ; tracks, 116, 15C ; 
young, 6, 123, 127, 226; 156, 
202; holes, 7, 69; 8,432,433,435. 

Woodcock, 6, 820; 8, 142 ; 7, 168 
310. 

Woodan kraya, 7, 128. 
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Vood-frog, 7. 200. 

WoodisFhrk, 6, 88. 

Woodland, in Bozboro*, 8, 100; 
waUu, 134, 159. 

Wood-lot, 7, 379, 417; 8, 92, 98, 
200. 

Woodman, hut and work of a, 9, 
210-212. See Wood-chopper. 

Wood-patha, 8, 96. 

Woodpecker, 6, 81, 160, 202 ; downy, 
81, WA ; pigeon, 31, 160, 223, 326 ; 
pigeon, nest and voong of , 8, 92 ; 
145; pigeon, 7, Affl\ nnall, 409, 
482; 8, 27, 141, 312, 861, 391; 
the, 8. 412, 429 ; the pigeon, 414, 
487. 

Wood-pne, the, 8, 800. 

Woods, torninff face to the, 8, 88 ; 
wltneM of the, 8« 26 ; ohanuster- 
iaUoa of Maine, and naea of all, 
205-213 ; deatmotion of the, 312- 
814 ; 8, 7, 80, 96 ; in antumn foli- 
age, 7, 19, 55, 68. 79, 102, 110, 144, 
812 ; in a fog, 86, 208 ; inezpreaa- 
ible happiness in, 271 ; little dra- 
mas macted in, 279 ; being Tenti- 
lated, 326 ; 397 ; charm of the, 8, 
9 ; fairness of the, 206 ; at night, 
218 ; 0^, 15, 18, 44, 207, 222, 260 ; 
in winter, the, 9, 206, 207. Sw 



Woodstock (N. B.>, 8, 31& 

Wood-thrush, Indian word for, 8. 
229 ; notes of the, the truest 
preacher, 8, 78 ; the, 9, ^29. 

** Woof fA the sun, ethereal gaoie,** 
verse, 1,284. 

Wool grasn, 8, 160. 

Worcester (Mass.), 8. 118, 429. 

Words, poetic, 6, 213 : 7, 208 ; rela- 
tions rather than, 8, 4 ; laws of 
attraction spMk louder than, 76 ; 
tracing of, 267 ; aiUo^ 268. 

Wordsworth, William, 8. 129, 866 ; 
7,293; reading, 9, 17& 

Work, quiet, 1, 1^; exMgernted im- 

S^rtance of our, 2, 20 ; object of, 
, 7 ; recompense for, 270 ; man- 
ual and mentnl, 337; in heaven, 8, 
160 ; of the soul and body, 231 ; of 
art btnuige to the mass of men, 
389; the fitting of, to onr time, 
899 ; our exceM of, 10, 264-267. 
See Business and Kffort. 

World, how finite, 6, 240; beauty 
of the, 7, 416. 

Wonnsi 8f 7« 



Wormwood, Bomao, 7. 868; 8. 
447. 

Worship, in the shadow of our sins, 
8, 46. See Beligioa oimI Scrip- 
tures. 

Wreck, of the Franklin, 4, 84 ; of 
Bellamy the pirate, 192 ; of the 
British skip of war Somerset, 198 ; 
story of man from a, 313-316. 

Wreckage, %^ 137-139. 

Wrecker, a Cape Cod, 4, 67, 68. 

Wrecks, Truro. 4, 190 ; the conse- 
quences of, 196, 196 ; 8, 3. 

Writer, the, 6, 223 ; should be faith- 
ful to Us geoiius, 7, 456 ; the, how 
to interest readers, 8, 12 ; a disci* 
pUne for, 19; shortness of time 
for, 239 ; duty of, 264 ; postpone- 
ment of his thought, 9S& ; tAeo^ 
282,834,416. iSee Author. 

Writers, of the braien age, 8, 176. 

Writing, grace and power in, 1, 184- 
188; a^le in, 7, 331, 444. See 
Authorship. 

Wyman, John, 7, 223. 

Wyman meadow, 8, 67. 

Wyman the potter, 2, 404. 

YAirxa ZH Oavada, A, 8. 1-126. 
Tankeea, how first oalled, 1, 66; 

8,214. 
Yarmouth (Mass.), 4, 24. 
Tarrow, 8, 141 ; 7, 108, 211, 280^ 

2G8, 294, 318. 
Yellow Birch Swamp, 8. 76 ; 8, 88 : 

8, 111. 
Yellow-FliM Like, why aoggested 

as a nama for White Pond, 8, 

808. 

Yellow-throat, ICmjImi^ m*^ *bA 

eggs of. 8, 28. 
YeSdls, 8, 76. 
Yielding, 8, 182. 
" Yorrick,** the, 9, 188, note. 
Young, Arthur, 8, 88. 
Young men, demigods, 7, 468. 
Youth, age and, 2, 16 ; susreplible 

but not discriminating, 6, 2^ ; 7t 

822 : capability of, 8, 194 ; aUo^ 

860 ; age and, 267. 

ZendaTcatas, Tedas and, 2, 164. 
Zeus, relation of, to the world, 8» 

Zilpha, a ocdored woman, 2, 396. 
Zoroarter, let the hired man oomn 
mune with, % 170. 
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